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THE VEGETABLE OIL INDUSTRY 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 
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tionery needs no reminder of the 

tremendous importance assumed in 
recent years by vegetable oils. The war 
aggravated a growing insufficiency of 
animal fats, and many food products 
formerly requiring them had long since 
been partly supplanted from vegetable 
sources. Since the war there is notice- 
able a much greater consumption of 
vegetable oils, and there has been a cor- 
responding expansion of the industries 
that supply them. Chief among them, in 
the order named, are cottonseed, linseed, 
coconut, soya bean and peanut oils. 

Vegetable oil production in the United 
States has reached a large figure. In 
1917 2,159,335,000 pounds, of all kinds, 
were manufactured, the principal item in 
the list being cottonseed oil, which ac- 
counted for 1,343,674,000 pounds of this 
amount, These figures indicate a con- 
siderable preponderance over the produc- 
tion of animal fats, of which the total 
was 1,636,451,000 pounds, and over but- 
ter, of which 1,369,500,000 pounds were 
produced. 

Of the cottonseed oil manufactured in 
this country in 1917, more than four 
fifths was used in making oleomargarine 
and lard substitutes. A large part of 
the remainder went into the manufacture 
of soap. This industry, during the war, 
not only made a heavy demand upon the 
country’s supplies of vegetable oils, but 
drew from abroad unprecedented im- 
ports, particularly of coconut oil. 
Glycerine is a byproduct of the soap in- 
dustry, and because of its extensive use 
in the making of explosives and other 
war materials, large quantities of it be- 
came essential. The amount of coconut 
oil used in the soap industry in 1918 was 
two hundred and thirty million pounds; 
one hundred and fifty million pounds of 
cottonseed oil were employed, as well as 
one hundred and twenty million pounds 
of soya bean oil, sixteen million pounds 
of Chinese vegetable tallow, thirteen mil- 
lion pounds of palm oil, and ten million 
pounds of peanut oil. The manufacture 
of soap during 1918, of course, was ab- 
normal, and data for the subsequent 
period shows a decrease. 

Although the chief use of coconut oil 
is still in soap making, this commodity 
is of constantly increasing importance as 
a food product. Of the total consump- 
tion of coconut oil in this country in 
1918, estimated to be four hundred and 
twenty-one million pounds, thirteen mil- 
lion were used in the manufacture of lard 
substitutes, sixty-two million went into 
the oleomargarine industry, and about 
one hundred and sixteen million were 
sold under private brands for cooking 
purposes. 

Development of the use of cottonseed 
byproducts within recent years must be 
considered remarkable when it is re- 
membered that formerly it was construed 
as criminal for any one to leave cotton- 
seed lying about where it might be eaten 
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by animals. Laws were passed to punish 
those guilty of the offense. It was also 
deemed unlawful to throw cottonseed 
into streams or rivers, because of the 
supposition that it would poison fish or 


persons using the water for drinking 
purposes. 

The process of producing cottonseed 
oil is much the same as that of linseed 
oil. When the kernels and the hulls are 
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separated, the kernels are passed through 
heavy rollers and then cooked for about 
twenty minutes. The pulpy mass is 
placed in a mold, on the top and bottom 
of which is a sheet of camel’s-hair cloth. 
This is the only fabric that can stand 
the pressure to which it must be sub- 
jected. The forms are placed in a pow- 
erful hydraulic press and the oil squeezed 
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out. The oil is carried off in drains con- 
nected with tanks, while the residue in 
the presses forms a cake, which is after- 
wards ground into meal. 

Cotton cake, like linseed cake, is ex- 
ported in large quantities to Europe. 
Cottonseed oil exports in 1919 amounted 
to 178,709,833 pounds. Dairy interests 
throughout the eastern states of this 
country are large users of cottonseed 
meal, which is produced by grinding the 
cake. A great deal of cottonseed meal 
is also used by tobacco growers as a fer- 
tilizer, the high ammonia content pecu- 
liarly fitting it for this purpose. Cot- 
tonseed hulls, which formerly were 
burned or otherwise destroyed, are now 
in demand as a base for mixed feeds. 
The hulls are said to have a feed value 
closely approaching that of grass hay. 

Although cottonseed heads the list of 
vegetable oils manufactured in the 
United States, there are other important 
products in this class. Linseed oil is 
second in importance, nearly half a bil- 
lion pounds being the yearly output. 
Peanut and soya bean oils also have as- 
sumed important positions in the vege- 
table oil industry. No soya bean oil was 
produced prior to 1914, when the output 
was 2,750,000 pounds, but in 1916 the 
figure had grown to nearly four times 
that amount, and the total manufactured 
in 1917 was forty-two million pounds. A 
similar expansion has taken place in the 
peanut oil industry. In 1912 less than 
half a million pounds were manufac- 
tured; in 1914 twice that amount; in 1916 
the output had grown to twenty-eight 
and a half million pounds, and in 1917 
this figure was doubled. 

Other vegetable oils of which com- 
paratively unimportant quantities are 
made in the United States are castor, 
coquito, corn, grape seed, mustard seed, 
olive, palm kernel, rapeseed, sesame, 
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shea nut, and sunflower. Of these, corn 
occupies the most important position, 
one hundred and eighteen million pounds 
having been manufactured in 1917. 
These products find their principal em- 
ployment in the making of soap, but 
most of them are used as well in the 
manufacture of butter and lard substi- 
tutes. 

Although the greatly increased con- 





made for itself in the American market 
is the fact that, while average yearly 
imports into the United States from 1910 
to 1914 were 54,145,000 pounds, the im- 
ports for 1919 amounted to 281,063,000 


pounds. The war year of 1918 recorded 
the abnormal figure of 430,649,000 
pounds. 


The coconut palm is widely distributed 
throughout the tropics, but the area suit- 
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Shocking Peanut Vines on an Alabama Farm 


sumption of coconut oil in this country 
within recent years was due largely to 
its high content of glycerine, so indis- 
pensable to the making of explosives, 
this commodity appears to be holding its 
position well. Soap manufactures still 
require most of the oil imported annual- 
ly, but increasing amounts are used in 
the making of food products. Convinc- 
ing evidence of the place coconut oil has 
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able for its growth is limited, owing to 
the peculiar qualities of soil and environ- 
ment required for successful cultivation. 
Overproduction, therefore, particularly 
in view of the tremendously enlarged 
market, is practically impossible. There 
has been great improvement in methods 
of cultivation, and greater care is now 
taken to insure continuance of output 
through scientific replanting. 
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The world’s coconut output is not 
available in its entirety for the manu- 
facturing industries that make use of it, 
for there is a very large native demand 
first to be satisfied. As rice or bananas 
constitute the staff of life in some semi- 
civilized regions, so, in countries where 
the coconut is grown, the fruit of this 
valuable tree is relied upon for food, 
drink, cooking oil, twine for fishing nets, 
cordage, and a multitude of other uses. 

It has been estimated that each native 
consumes about sixty coconuts a month, 
these furnishing him with both meat and 
drink that require neither cooking nor 
preparation. In many regions, notably 
Ceylon, the natives calculate their wealth 
by the number of their coconut trees, 
twenty trees in full bearing being consid- 
ered sufficient to maintain a man in com- 
parative comfort throughout the year. 
They also provide dowries for the daugh- 
ters and pensions for the widows, and in 
this and other senses they justify the 
familiar appellation of “the consols of 
the East.” In many of the coconut pro- 
ducing regions there are government 
regulations requiring systematic replant- 
ing of trees, the native indolence having 
threatened extinction of the industry 
when the groves now bearing have gone 
beyond their period of production. 

The coconut tree is said to yield prod- 
ucts that can be employed in nearly a 
hundred ways. The coir, or fiber, which 
envelops the shell within the husk, is used 
in a number of important industries, such 
as the manufacture of rope, cordage and 
cables, mats and mattresses, oakum, fuel 
and brushes. The nut itself is largely 
utilized by confectioners and bakers, not 
only in the popular desiccated form, but 
in numerous other ways. The copra 
residue, after the oil has been expressed, 
yields a splendid feed cake for cattle, 

(Continued on page 406.) 
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WHICH WAY NEXT? 

In common with all other manufactur- 
ers, the bakers are still confronted with 
the unsolved problem as to the future 
course of wholesale prices. After six 
months and more of erratic but declin- 
ing wheat markets, there remains no as- 
surance as to what prices will do for the 
remainder of the crop year. Since early 
in December, wheat prices have been 
relatively steady, at least by comparison 
with their startling downward jumps in 
the preceding months, but nobody knows 
how long this inactivity will last, or can 
safely predict which way the next change 
will be. 

It is clear that the wheat market is and 
will probably remain unusually subject 
to attacks of nerves, and that causes 
small in themselves may produce dispro- 
portionately great results. The time is 
near at hand when news regarding the 
1921 wheat crop will have a pronounced 
influence on market prices. Last spring 
a series of more or less unfounded 
rumors, and a great deal of reckless talk, 
combined to send wheat to an unprece- 
dented and wholly unreasonable level. 
The same thing may happen again this 
year, or, on the other hand, equally un- 
founded reports may result in a sharp 
further decline. 

So far the alarmists have been quite 
unable to manufacture a wheat shortage, 
either national or international, with 
which to push prices upward. The avail- 
able wheat crop figures indicate a world 
yield for the crop year materially in ex- 
cess of those for the two preceding ones. 
The calamity makers sought diligently 
to create a scarcity of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States by comparing the figures for 
the 1920 crop with those for 1919 and 
1918, and by dwelling dolorously in the 
exceptionally heavy wheat exports of the 
autumn months, However, with the kind- 
ly aid of the government statisticians, 
the wheat crop expanded itself by some 
thirty million bushels in December, and 
the slowness of milling demand has to a 
considerable extent offset the heavy vol- 
ume of exports. . 

There is no indication that the gen- 
eral decline in commodity prices has 
reached its end, and while wheat has un- 
doubtedly preceded, and perhaps exceed- 
ed, most other products in this respect, 
any influences tending to advance wheat 
prices during the remainder of the crop 
year will have to work against the power- 
ful force of a downward movement all 
along the rest of the line. Every argu- 
ment in favor of higher wheat prices to 
come can be countered by an equally ef- 
fective one showing that the future 
course will be downward instead of up- 
ward, 

Under such circumstances, the baker 
who takes long chances and buys ma- 
terially in excess of his immediate needs 
is running a dangerous and quite unnec- 
essary risk. If he guesses right he may, 
of course, make money, but conditions 
are such as to set the odds against the 
gambler, no matter which way he bets. 
Speculating, whether successful or not, 
demands plenty of money, and the banks 
are by no means eager to finance specula- 
tive operations. Furthermore, while the 
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baker always has the option of reducing 
his selling prices as much as he may 
choose, the alternative of raising them 
is by no means always open to him. If, 
relying on an increase in wheat and flour 
values, he buys heavily at current prices, 
and then the market weakens, he must 
meet the competition of his more circum- 
spect rival, and either reduce his prices 
or lose his trade. 

Those bakers who were caught, for one 
reason or another, during the fall, have 
learned a lesson they will not soon for- 
get, and need no further advice to play 
safe for the remainder of the crop year. 
Some others, however, are fairly sure to 
be attacked by speculitis during the 
spring, and to seek to increase their 
profits by guessing at future market de- 
velopments. If they come to grief, after 
the object lessons which recent months 
have provided, they have only themselves 
to thank. Any one who is willing to 
stake large sums of money on his fore- 
cast of the wheat market should have 
ample resources and be prepared to lose 
heavily with a good grace and prompt 
payments. 


STILL EATING BREAD 

Many millers who have waited, more 
or less patiently, for some signs of a 
revival in the flour business seem gradu- 
ally to have come to the conclusion that 
people must have stopped eating bread. 
For six months and more they have be- 
lieved the repeated statements that flour 


_ Stocks were low, and they know, from 


personal experience, that the output since 
the first of July has been materially 
smaller than during the second half of 
any previous year for a long time. Put- 
ting these two premises together, the 
conclusion seems to them inevitable. 

As a matter of fact, the past year has 
seen little more than a reversal of the 
ordinary distribution of business. Dur- 
ing the five years from 1915 through 
1919, according to the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s reports, the mills produced an av- 
erage of fifty-six and a half per cent of 
their output in the second half of each 
year, and forty-three and a half in the 
first six months. The average. second 
half year output was about sixty-seven 
million barrels, while that of the first 
half year was close to fifty-two millions. 

The last six months of 1919 saw a 
record breaking flour output, amounting 
to nearly seventy-five million barrels. It 
was to be expected that the first half of 
1920 would show a marked decrease, and 
the total output, amounting to some 
fifty-five million barrels, was larger than 
recent averages would have indicated. 
The remaining six months of 1920, how- 
ever, refused to follow the established 
schedule, and the flour output, instead 
of running far ahead of the figures for 
the first half year, almost exactly equaled 
them. 

Some allowance must presumably be 
made for the excessive flour output of 


the latter part of 1919, the effects of | 


which are undoubtedly still making them- 
selves felt. What has chiefly accounted 


for the slackness of demand, however, is 
manifestly the change in trade condi- 
tions which has transposed the calendar, 
” 


converting the autumn months into 
spring ones. Both in the volume of out- 
put and in the general character of their 
business, the millers have found the past 
months far more like an ordinary spring 
than a fall, and it seems quite probable 
that the reversal will be completed by an 
autumnal revival of activity in the 
months just ahead. 

Flour buying in the fall is commonly 
based on the assumption that wheat 
prices are lower at the beginning than at 
the end of a crop year. If a shortage is 
feared, it will come when the wheat is 
nearly exhausted, with the natural result 
of higher price levels. In the spring, on 
the other hand, buying is generally cau- 
tious, because the summer movement of 
the new crop is expected to reduce prices. 
The records show that in three years out 
of every four, wheat prices are higher 
in May than they are in either August 
or November. Thus the fall has almost 
always been the time for flour buying in 
excess of immediate needs, with a result- 
ing large output and active business. 

This year the complete uncertainty of 
the wheat market has deprived the fall 
months of their usual market character- 
istics. It has kept buyers from making 
large purchases, and has reduced trade 
in flour to a basis of filling immediate 
needs. It has, in other words, presented 
many of the features of an ordinary 
spring, including even a slow demand 
and a declining price for millfeed. Two 
such seasons in succession naturally 
made the calendar year 1920 one of ex- 
traordinary dullness and difficulty, but 
a temporary reversal of the ordinary 
processes is no reason for believing that 
there has been any permanent change in 
the demand for flour, or in the character 
of the trade. 

As far as the actual consumption of 
bread is concerned, figures recently pub- 
lished by the Federal Trade Commission 
point to an increase rather than a de- 
crease in the quantities likely to be con- 
sumed in the coming months. These fig- 
ures show that in years of great indus- 
trial prosperity, with wages high and 
labor scarce, the per capita consumption 
of bread goes down, because people who 
ordinarily make bread the basis. of their 
diet are inclined to substitute more ex- 
pensive foods for it. In periods of in- 
dustrial depression, on the other hand, 
when economy becomes, not a theory to 
discuss, but a necessity to practice, the 
consumption of bread materially in- 
creases, because the cheapness and nutri- 
tive value of bread make it the best of 
all foods for hard times. 

Whatever may happen during the com- 
ing months, it seems clear that wages for 
the mass of the people will be lower than 
they were during the period of war and 
postwar inflation. Actual wage schedules 
may not be immediately or greatly al- 
tered, but the total number of profitable 
working hours will grow considerably 
less, Under such circunistances, a dis- 
tinct increase in the domestic consump- 
tion of bread is to be expected. 

It is conceivable that conditions may 
be so disturbed as to create for the mill- 
ing industry three springs in succession, 
but this appears most improbable. Two 
of them have already been survived, and 
the millers have had to pay the price all 
through 1920 for their exceptional activ- 
ity, with steadily advancing markets and 
an unprecedented buying demand for 
flour, in the fall months of 1919. Pre- 
sumably this account is now squared, and 
the industry is ready to start fresh. One 
thing, at least, is certain: the American 
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people will consume about a hundred and 
ten million barrels of wheat flour in 1921, 
ne matter what else may happen to ther, 
and all but a relatively insignificant pro- 
portion of this flour will be ground in 
American mills. Today’s dullness is the 
natural forerunner of tomorrow’s ac- 
tivity. 


RESULTS THAT COUNT 

So much emphasis has necessarily been 
laid on the purely educational work done 
by the American Institute of Baking in 
the training of practical bakers that at- 
tention has been largely diverted away 
from certain of its other functions, 
which, in the long run, are likely to prove 
quite as important to the trade as its 
service in teaching. Any well managed 
educational institution has the double 
function of giving instruction and car- 
rying on scientific research, and the In- 
stitute of Baking is rapidly demonstrat- 
ing that it is upholding this dual prin- 
ciple of service as completely, within the 
limits of its field, as any university or 
institution for the advancement of sci- 
ence. 

Arriving at sound conclusions is 
largely a matter of putting together the 
results of a sufficiently large number of 
specific experiments, carried out under 
careful supervision, so that their aggre- 
gate evidence will not be greatly affected 
by accidents or errors. No one man, 
working alone, has time to perform 
enough of these experiments to make his 
conclysions safe; if he is to do really 
valuable work, he must devote years to 
some small point which really does not 
deserve anything like so much of his time 
and attention. In a scientific training 
school,.on the other hand, the teachers 
have the immense advantage of a corps 
of student assistants who, while learn- 
ing, can likewise assist in the solution of 
important problems. Instead of spend- 
ing a month in carrying out thirty sepa- 
rate experiments, the instructor can di- 
rect their performance by thirty of his 
students in a single day. 

Scientific research is too often thought 
of, particularly by the practical business 
man, as something remote and incom- 
prehensible, and as possessing little im- 
mediate value for him in dollars and 
cents. It is not until the results are 
placed before him in specific and prac- 
tical form that he begins to realize what 
he owes to experimentation and technical 
study. As an example, most people are 
incapable of feeling much excitement 
over a report of laboratory experiments 
in the transmission of sound waves, but 
if they had to get along without their 
telephones, they would suddenly discover 
that sound waves meant more to them 
than they had ever before imagined. 

The American Institute of Baking has, 
ever since its foundation, kept in mind 
its opportunities for scientific service to 
the industry, but results of this kind 
cannot be secured in a week or a month, 
and it is only now that the trade is be- 
ginning to wake up to what is being 
done. The institute has all the requisites 
for successful research work: trained 
scientists in charge of its departments, 
admirable mechanical facilities, and 
above all an enthusiastic body of student 
assistants. With this equipment, its 
function was, first, to determine just 
where scientific research could be most 
useful to the baking trade, and, second, 
to make the results of its investigations 
available in convenient and practical 
form. 

Two 


illustrations, based on work 
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to the baking industry. Bakers use, in 
addition to flour, a considerable number 
of other materials, the quality of which 
has much to do with that of the finished 
product. Regarding many of these in- 
gredients, most bakers have known rela- 
tively little beyond what they were able 
to learn through the practical and some- 
times costly tests of experience. Their 
purchases have seldom been guided by 
exact knowledge of what they were buy- 
ing, and if discoveries of inferior quality 
were made, they generally occurred only 
after the work had been completed. 

The Institute of Baking has under- 
taken an extensive investigation of these 
ingredients other than flour used by the 
bakers, and its experiments have now 
reached a stage where definite results are 
available. If it were to content itself 
with issuing bulletins on the subject, the 
chances are that relatively few commer- 
cial bakers would read them; it is far 
easier to give information than to make 
it effective. The plan adopted by the 
institute, however, puts forth the results 
of its researches in such a way that the 
baker can hardly escape .them. Serial 
numbers are to be issued to the manu- 
facturers of such products as have been 
examined and found satisfactory, and 
thus the baker who buys a commodity 
bearing the institute’s serial number has, 
in effect, a formal guaranty of quality. 
Furthermore, he can at any time obtain 
full information regarding any such 
commodity by simply writing to the in- 
stitute and giving the official number of 
the product in question. 

Another of the institute’s activities, 
previously commented on by The North- 
western Miller, concerns the baking quali- 
ties of flours milled from different types 
of wheat. By practical test the baker 
knows something about the most impor- 
tant kinds of flour, but what he knows 
is neither accurate nor specific. The in- 
stitute has undertaken to collect samples 
of flour made from wheat grown in many 
parts of the country, and is subjecting 
these samples to close and elaborate 
tests. Eventually this series of experi- 
ments will result in the publication of 
clear and _ authoritative . information 
whereby every baker may be guided in 
his buying and mixing of flour. 

Still another subject at present under 
investigation at the institute is the pre- 
vention of “rope” in bread. This mat- 
ter has been endlessly discussed in the 
trade publications and at bakers’ meet- 
ings, but hitherto the conclusions have 
been based on inadequate evidence, and 
often have been reached through faulty 
methods. The institute can carry out a 
dozen experiments where the ordinary 
commercial or bakery laboratory can per- 
form one, and all its work is directed by 
men whose soundness of scientific train- 
ing is a guaranty of proper method. 
Eventually, therefore, it is probable that 
the institute will be able to show the 
bakers how to prevent “rope,” just as it 
will show them how to purchase their 
supplies to the best advantage. 

Work such as this, if it is to be worth 
anything at all, requires time, and so it is 
not surprising that the Institute of Bak- 
ing is now just beginning to make its 
influence in scientific research felt 
throughout the trade. Each succeeding 
year, however, is bound to bring greater 
and more definitely useful results in this 
direction, and to make more apparent to 
the whole trade the value of maintain- 
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ing a school which can not only train 
skilled men for the practical work of 
baking, but can provide accurate infor- 
mation of a kind which the industry has 
always needed but never before been 
able to secure. 





THE DANGEROUS FIVE CENT LOAF 

Newspapers throughout the country 
have of late been publishing stories her- 
alding the return of the five cent loaf of 
bread. A New York baker is currently 
reported to have trebled and quadrupled 
his business by selling bread at the tra- 
ditional prewar price, and the public, 
which naturally likes the sound of the 
phrase, is certain to do everything it can 
to bring the time-honored five cent loaf 
back to life again. In this it will: have 
the support of most of the newspapers, 
and of such local legislators as enjoy 
framing municipal ordinances for politi- 
cal purposes; what is more, it will have 
the occasional encouragement of such 
bakers as see a chance for temporary 
and apparent advantage to themselves 
through the publicity attendant on sell- 
ing bread at the old price. 

Quite apart from any question of 
costs, the five cent loaf of bread is in 
fact an evil, and any baker who, for any 
reason whatsoever, undertakes to put 
such a loaf on the market is thereby 
injuring both himself and the entire bak- 
ing trade in his community. The evil 
arises, not from the cheapness of the 
price, but from the economic absurdity 
of attaching a fixed or traditional value 
to any article of commerce. The five 
cent car fare affords an excellent paral- 
lel; this ridiculous tradition is respon- 
sible for more street railway receiver- 
ships than all the other troubles of the 
traction companies lumped together. 

Even with present manufacturing 
costs, it is doubtless possible to produce 
a small and inferior loaf of bread, a 
sort of overgrown bun, and sell it profit- 
ably for five cents. This involves ac- 
cepting the - fallacious principle that 
prices should be fixed, and quality and 
quantity varied to suit them. If five 
cents will not pay for a good loaf, sell 
the consumer a poor one. Such a pro- 
gramme,’ if consistently carried out, 
would ruin any industry in the course 
of a few years, for the American people 
have learned that the value of a pur- 
chase is determined first of all by its 
quality. 

This is particularly true of the bak- 
ing industry, which is in constant compe- 
tition with the housewife on the basis of 
quality alone. The housewife who bakes 
her own bread does not do so in order 
to save money, partly because she has 
no means of calculating the saving ef- 
fected, and partly because, if she had, 
it would prove an inadequate offset to 
the labor involved. She bakes bread be- 
cause she likes it better than the bread 
she can buy. A five cent loaf might 
tempt her once or twice, by reason of its 
cheapness, but if its quality were poor, 
she would forthwith go back to her own 
oven. j 

From the baker’s standpoint it would 
be better in many ways to sell bread at 
four cents than at five, for at least four 
cents has never been and never will be 
the traditional fixed price for a loaf. 
The danger of the five cent price is in 
its ability to fasten itself oa the trade’s 
shoulders like the Old Man of the Sea. 
A ten cent loaf would present similar 
dangers; anything which standardizes 
selling prices, leaving quality and quan- 
tity as the changing and elastic ele- 


ments, means, in the end, loss of business 
and diminished public confidence. 

The only reasonable and safe course 
for the baking trade is to make the best 
possible bread and to sell it at the lowest 
price over and above all costs which will 
provide a fair margin of profit. This 
selling price will, of necessity, vary from 
month to month; but it is in every way 
better business to change the price ac- 
cording to conditions than to alter the 
size of the loaf or its quality. Any baker 
can see this clearly if he applies the 
same reasoning to the flour he buys. 
Suppose the miller should undertake to 
sell him flour at ten dollars a barrel, 
without specifying either the amount or 
the quality. One shipment might consist 
of first patent, the next of hundred and 
seventy-five pound sacks of first clear, 
the third of two hundred and twenty 
pound sacks of straight grade flour, each 
unit shipped on the fixed basis of ten 
dollars. 

There are only a few commodities 
which have ever acquired the fixed price 
habit, and most of these have managed 
to shake it off in recent years. Sodas 
were once five cents, irrespective of 
quantity or quality, but they are five 
cents no longer. Those communities 
which still retain the nickel streetcar 
fare are trying to find ways of running 
cars without money. The two cent post- 
age stamp remains as the outstanding 
example of a traditional charge for serv- 
ice, and this is made possible only by 
the existence of a government monopoly. 
Until the bakers are ready to let the gov- 
ernment take over their business, and 
run it, like the post office, on a subsidy 
basis, they should realize that fixed sell- 
ing prices are a danger to be guarded 
against by vigorous and united action. 





WHAT IS SPECULATION? 


The recent debate on option grain trad- 
ing before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture made it quite evident that if 
speculation is tq be denounced as a 
crime, and made subject to special pro- 
hibitory legislation, a new definition of 
the term is urgently needed. Practices 
which were branded as sheer speculation 
by some of the witnesses before the com- 
mittee were defended as the exact re- 
verse of speculation by others. On the 
one hand, it was claimed that the sale or 
purchase of a promise to deliver grain 
at some future time was nothing better 
than gambling, while, on the other, it was 
pointed out that such transactions were 
designed expressly to remove the specu- 
lative element from actual cash dealings 
in grain or its products. 

The common assumption seems to be 
that uncertainty as to the future course 
of prices is the basis of speculation. On 
that principle, every transaction which is 
not completed almost instantaneously is 
speculative. The man who buys a piece 
of land, even though he may contemplate 
building a house on it for himself, does so 
in part with the hope that it will increase 
in value. The retail merchant who buys 
goods in the autumn for sale in the win- 
ter or spring does so in complete uncer- 
tainty as to the future course of retail 
prices; if they advance, he makes money 
over and above his normal margin, where- 
as, if they decline, he may see this mar- 


gin completely wiped out. 


All business nowadays is speculative in 
the sense that it involves judgment as to 
the future developments of the market. 
The householder who lays in his winter 
supply of coal in the spring is speculat- 
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ing on a probable advance in price. The 
contractor who makes a bid for a piece 
of construction work is speculating on the 
price of labor and raw material. I¢f this 
element of forward buying and selling 
were to be eliminated from business by 
legislation, the whole commercial struc- 
ture of the nation would have to be built 
anew. 

In so far as option trading in grain 
means simply the sale or purchase of ma- 
terial for future delivery, it is manifestly 
no more speculative in nature than any 
other transaction running over a consid- 
erable period of time, and is vastly more 
speculative than, for example, life insur- 
ance. A man who buys a life insurance 
policy speculates on his own longevity; 
substantially he bets the insurance com- 
pany that he will die within a specified 
time. This, however, is nowhere con- 
sidered as speculation or gambling, but 
as the soundest kind of good sense. A 
man who insures his house against fire is 
quite likely never to see his premium 
money again, but this does not make his 
precaution any the less wise. In the 
same way option trading, in so far as it 
operates to protect both buyer and seller 
against future loss, and reduces the in- 
surance margin passed on the consumer 
in the form of an additional price, is 
simply that form of anticipating the 
future which is everywhere regarded as 
sound business. 

.It has been suggested that intention 
actually to make or take delivery of the 
grain should be the test of legitimate 
future trading, but no legislative scheme 
has ever been devised whereby intention 
can be justly measured or proved. Cer- 
tainly no law can compel the purchaser 
of a grain option from refraining from 
selling it again if he so desires, and if 
he does so, it can never be shown whether 
he actually made the original purchase 
with the intention of accepting delivery. 
The law can deal effectively with what is 
really done, but it is nearly powerless to 
determine states of mind. 

There is, however, one element in for- 
ward sales and purchases which might 
possibly be made the basis for a distinc- 
tion between those which constitute sound 
business practice and those which are 
essentially gambling transactions. This 
is, not the intention, but the ability to 
make or accept delivery. When, for in- 
stance, a man sells a promise to deliver 
certain commodities at a specified time, 
his ability to complete the transaction is 
assumed, as otherwise the buyer would 
have no interest in dealing with him. He 
may be selling “short,” but the law can 
hardly undertake to prohibit all “short” 
selling any more than it can prevent the 
accumulation of stocks in excess of im- 
mediate needs. If, however, when the 
time for delivery arrives, he is still un- 
able to fulfill his agreement, and can 
settle only by paying the margin be- 
tween the selling and the current prices, 
then he may be constructively assumed 
to have been gambling. 

In other words, the essence of specula- 
tion as a dangerous and wrongful prac- 
tice is neither future trading nor a mat- 
ter of intention, but rather inability to 
carry out a contract entered into pre- 
sumably in good faith. This applies to 
contracts of all sorts. The flour jobber 
who does business on a shoestring, and 
contracts for more flour than he can 
possibly pay for if the market declines, 
is unquestionably gambling just as much 
as the speculator who is doing a margin 
business in grain. The contract repudia- 
tor is the real trade gambler. 
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The flour market has been rather less 
active during the past few days than 
might have been expected, the weakness 
of wheat keeping away prospective _ 
ers who had been apparently about ready 
to come into the market with buying or- 
ders of respectable size. The drop in 
wheat prices was not very extensive, but 
it was quite enough to remind flour pur- 
chasers of their sad experiences earlier in 
the season. Flour prices were generally 
reduced about 25c per bbl, but quotations 
showed a considerable range, depending 
largely on the eagerness of mills to book 
new business. Feed remained weak and 
dull. 

The week’s developments indicate the 
extreme nervousness of the flour buying 
market, and its sensitiveness to anything 
suggestive of a new decline in wheat 
prices. .It seems probable that this state 
of things will continue even after heavy 
purchasing is revived, and that nerves 
will be an important market influence for 
some time to come. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$9.55 $10.10 
9.85 10.20 
9.65 10.05 
9.80 10.10 
8.65 9.20 
11.00 10.85 
11.80 11.55 
12.45 12.10 
12.80 12.60 
13.40 13.35 
14.55 13.85 
15.05 13.85 
14.30 13.05 
13.30 12.35 
12.80 12.25 
13.70 12.40 





*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft © 

Spring winter winter 

Gam, BB cccccves $7.30 $7.20 $7.55 
BOE BS icecpece 7.50 7.30 7.75 
b 7.25 7.50 
7.35 7.35 

6.75 7.20 

8.85 9.10 

10.00 10.05 

10.25 9.65 

10.85 9.80 

10.85 10.50 

11.15 10.80 

10.95 10.70 

10.55 10.35 





*Calendar year high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Jan, 16-22 ....... 46 53 38 
Jan. 9-15 .....008 45 45 37 
SOM, BB sccnvcces 41 * 45 22 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average.. 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average, 42 73 48 
January average... 61 84 65 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 22 
was $32.80 per ton, which compares with 
$32.75 last week, with the high point of 
$59.80 reached in May, and with the fol- 
lowing first-of-the-month quotations: 
Jan. 2 cee eee  S8R85 July 1 ........$56.05 






Dec, 1 75 Junel..... -+- 59.10 
Nov. 1... 35.95 May 1 .... - 57.76 
Oct. 2 ccccceee 40.00 April 1 ....... 54.46 
Sept. 1. 47.10 March 1 ...... 47.65 
Aug. -- 49.00 Feb. 1 .... - 47.30 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 26.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour trade without new 


feature. Sales confined to small lots for 
immediate needs. Millfeed in moderate 
demand, 


PuitaperpHt1A.—Flour market dull and 
weak, buyers lacking confidence and op- 
erating cautiously. Prices of some grades 
7 lower. Millfeed dull and weak 
to sell. 


Sr. Lovis—Flour market dull gener- 
ally. Some export inquiry reported, but 
no actual business consummated. Do- 
mestic sales very limited. Millfeed dull 
and steady. 


InpIANAPoLIs.—Demand for flour from 
Hoosier millers continues fair. Quota- 
tions Tuesday showed only minor changes 
compared with last Saturday. Sales of 
millfeed are just about sufficient to ab- 
sorb the output of mills. 


Battrmore.—Flour buyers doing little 
besides watching the ups and downs of 
wheat. They are all in shape to get busy 
when they think the time is ripe, which 
will probably not be until they have been 
forced to, or the market is on the jump. 
Feed steady and dull. 


Boston.—Demand for flour continues 
dull, with prices lower on all grades. 
Trade only meeting most pressing needs. 
Millfeed quiet, with quotations on wheat 
feed fairly steady, but lower on other 
feeds. Corn products lower, with slow 
trade reported. Oatmeal in good demand. 


Cotumsvs.—Practically nothing doing 
in flour. The absence of any stability in 
the wheat market has caused buyers to 
refrain from making any commitments 
excepting for immediate requirements. 
Some mills pushing hard for sales at 
sacrifice prices. Fair demand for mill- 
feed. 


Kansas Crry.—Milling situation re- 
mains practically unchanged from last 
week. Majority of mills report fair 
business. Instructions on old bookings 
show continued improvement. Trade 
with Southeast is still active. Millfeed 
market weak. Offerings from mills con- 
siderably heavier. 


Winnirec.—This market is unsettled. 
Mills are the steadiest buyers of wheat, 
and purchases are mostly for shipment 
east, all-rail. Demand for flour at Win- 
nipeg and west is fair. A few mills are 
running full time, part of their orders 
being for shipment to the United States. 
Flour prices unchanged. 


Cuicaco.—Flour trade seems to have 
improved somewhat in the past week or 
10 days. Buying is for small lots, but 


more general than of late. Some very 
low values prevail, especially first and 
second clears, springs and hard winters. 
A few buyers seem inclined to be bull- 
ish, which has stimulated conditions. 
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Mriwavxer, Wis, Jan. 24.—Prices 
were fairly steady the past week, but 
some track stuff was offered at a slight 
discount in order to move it. Mills have 
not been offering very freely, due to light 
operations, most of their output going 
out in mixed cars with flour. Shippers 
have been offering for later delivery. 
Buyers have not taken much lately, but 
shippers are looking for a decided im- 
provement in demand for all grades. 
Most large buyers have moderate stocks 
on hand, but are gradually disposing of 
them and will soon be in the market for 
further supplies. The weather has been 
too mild to create much of a demand. 

Northwestern markets steady, with 
mills not pressing sales. Jobbers have 
been doing a light business. Most mills 
have their output sold, but have been 
offering moderately well for February 
shipment. Shippers have been drawing 
their supplies from small country mills 
to fill most of their January contracts. 
Heavy feeds continue slow of sale. The 
best demand is for bran, which holds its 
premium of $2.50 over middlings. Farm- 
ers continue to use considerable corn and 
oats for feed, which cuts into the sale 
of millfeeds. 

Demand in the central states shows no 
improvement. Offers are quite free from 
the West and Southwest, but jobbers 
generally hold off, as the trade there con- 
tinues very light and most dealers have 
moderate stocks on hand. Considerable 
barley is arriving from the West, which 
is being used in place of millfeed. Prac- 
tically no demand for oat feed,. with 
manufacturers storing. 

Southwestern markets dull and lower. 
Southern demand has fallen off, and very 
little business is reported from the East. 
Offerings, however, are not heavy, owing 
tothe light operations of mills. Hominy 
feed slow, with oat feed dull and neglect- 
ed. The trade is looking for lower 
prices, and buys only as it is obliged to. 

Eastern demand rather quiet. Most 
large jobbers have moderate stocks, and 
are disposing of them to the small trade, 
which of late have been buying quite 
freely. Feed at transit points is moving 
fairly well, and these stocks are prac- 
tically used up. Considerable Canadian 
feed is finding its way into eastern mar- 
kets, and is being offered at lower prices 
than domestic feed. Some of the large 
jobbers have inquired for February feed, 
and some sales have been made. 


H. N. Witson. 
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INDIANA MILL FIRE 


Inpranapouts, Inp., Jan. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The H. L. Walker grain ele- 
vator at Montpelier was burned Monday 
night, with a loss of $45,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. Considerable wheat, 
corn and other grains were destroyed. 
Defective electric wiring is believed to 
have been the cause. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling: centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan, 24 Jan. 25 


Jan. 22 Jan.18 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ‘ ...257,685 242,755 288,505 238,355 
St. Paul ....... 10,695 10,290 13,940 65,326 
Duluth-Superior 16,040 9,075 18,495 12,775 
Milwaukee ..... 4,465 1,135 12,835 2,500 


Totals ....... 288,885 263,255 333,775 258,955 
Outside mills*. .146,290 480 








Ag’gate sprg.435,175 ...... 491,265 ...... 
St. Louis ..... - 28,400 18,900 27,800 24,400 
St. Louist ..... 37,200 36,800 58,400 52,800 
Buffalo ........ 98,755 113,150 112,125 146,500 
Rochester -- 7,400 7,600 10,400 8,700 
Chicago - 20,750 22,000 22,000 15,250 





Kansas City.... 67,000 63,500 77,000 43,500 
Kansas Cityt...228,345 203,440 384,015 306,205 


Omaha ....... + 8,300 7,300 23,980 10,035 
Toledo ........ 21,600 22,700 23,500 22,300 
Toledof ....... 66,745 658,925 42,140 39,475 
Indianapolis ... 5,955 6,630 17,900 65,870 
Nashville** .... 84,320 83,360 160,705 103,695 
Portland, Oreg.. 27,060 27,890 24,535 17,455 
Seattle ........ 25,655 28,315 45,525 19,700 
Tacoma ....... 18,935 21,235 44,375 18,835 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan, 24 Jan. 25 





Jan, 22 Jan.15 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ..... . 47 44 61 45 
St. Pawl .ccce scree @ 44 59 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 24 50 35 
Outside mills* .... 44 49 47 46 
Average spring.. 46 45 §1 43 
Milwaukee 1 8 53 14 
St. Louis ... 37 55 48 
St. Louist .... 48 76 68 
Buffalo .......... 68 . 67 88 
Rochester ...... ° 41 56 47 
Chicago ..... 82 82 56 
Kansas City ...... 64 61 76 53 
Kansas Cityt ..... 51 41 88 73 
Omaba .......+.++ 34 30 99 41 
Toledo ...cccccee - 46 47 49 46 
Toledof ........ -. 38 37 56 45 
Indianapolis ...... 26 29 79 26 
Nashville*® ....... 45 40 81 51 
Portland, Oregon... 56 58 57 43 
BOSttle covescccses -49 54 86 42 
TACOMA. ccccccser - 33 37 77 33 
Totale ..c.ccccee 45 44 66 47 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 22 at 
all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent from week ending Jan. 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and lowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Jan, 8, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


FOR. BB ccccccccccecs 1,728 3,478 2,280 
June 28-Jan. 8....... 58,343 79,649 66,990 
Flour exports, bbls— 
TOM, B28 ccccccccccccs 188 216 680 
June 28-Jan. 8........ 7,601 10,258 8,431 
Wheat, June 28- ° 
Jan, 8, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .489,000 661,948 649,322 
TRRBOCUS cccccccscece 189,269 78,299 109,009 
BAAPOTED occ messsseve 58,000 2,030 6,257 
Ground by mills ..... 262,543 370,046 296,002 
Wheat stocks, 
Jan. 8, bus— 
At terminals ........+. 43,086 72,631 132,117 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.119,802 161,254 119,047 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 25. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
Spring first patent ......eeeeeeeseceerereres $9.30@ 9.60 $9.40@ 9.60 $.....@..... $9.00@ 9.50 eve, ie $9.50@ 9.75 $10.10@10.40 $10.00@10.75 $9.40@ 9.85 $10.35@11.00 
Spring standard patent kveebatetcertudbios 9.00@ 9.30 9.00@ 9.45 ere) ae 8.40@ 9.00 .-@. 9.00@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 9.00@10.00 8.85@ 9.35 ecos ce @ecoce 
Spring first clear ......eceeecereeeeerecees ° 6.40@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 ooo @... 6.50@ 6.75 --@.. ere Fat 7.25@ 8.00 0 cee De wee eeoee tone o@Deceoe 
Hard winter short patent ....--eeceeeeeeeee 9.40@ 9.80 a 9.15@ 9.30 8.75@ 9.00 oo Gee 9.50@ 9.75 10.10@ 10.50 9.00 @10.25 9.30@ 9.70 9.50@10.00 
Hard winter straight ....... ee ccccccccecece 8.60@ 9.00 oe@.. 8.00@ 8.25 7.80@ 8.40 ae @.- 9.00@ 9.25 9.35@ 9.75 cece eG ccoce 8.85@ 9.25 0 coc e De cces 
Hard winter first clear .....-seeeeees eeceee 6.60@ 7.00 -@.. occce Does 6.20@ 6.50 et) ee 0 cee e De voce 0000 0 @ cccce ++ @...5- cece eo Decece 0 coe eo @eccce 
Soft winter short patent.......--0+4+ coccece 9.60@10.00 occce Mee +-@.. 8.75 @11.50. --@. 9.50@ 9.75 veer eee 9.50@10.25 0 600 De cove 10.70@11.30 
Soft winter straight ........+++- eocccecsecese 9.20@ 9.60 rr ee 0 «Dace 8.00@ 8.50 oo @ «a0 *8.00@ 8.25 *8.25@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.90 
Soft winter first clear........eseeeeeeeeereee 7.00@ 7.30 err, Ferre --@... 6.40@ 6.75 coe Doce err. Petre 0 00 e@ occce 9.00@ 9.25 © ccc oc ccee 7.00@ 7.50 
Rye flour, white .....ccsccccccscsccccvsvece 9.40@ 9.60 9.30@ 9.40 ° coe Be coce a Per 8.75@ 9.25 err. eee 9.25@ 9.75 @ wvoce occce Doccce 
Rye flour, standard ........ss+++5 eovccece ee 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.50 --@.. S Pere yr sae 8.00@ 8.50 occce® cccee cccce Dovece o ccc ec Qeccce ecco eo @eeccee 
FEED— 
Spring BOTAN ...cccccccccccccccsscccccsseces 38.00038.60 «eee + @28.00 0 00. 0c acee wTTT. Jet oo @Dacoee 36.00 @37.00 36.00 @ 37.00 + «ee + @37.00 «eee + @35.00 ocee o@eoccce 
Hard winter bran ......geeeeees ceccccceses 27.50@28.00 oD cece 24.00 @ 24.50 28.50 @29.50 oe @ cccce Ter. Ite 0 00 oe @ cvces + «e+ »@37.00 ecco @aecece 00sec Boccce 
Soft winter bran .........se65 sescecesceees 28.00@28.50 »-@.. eccee@ecoce +.» + @30.00 oo Decoce 39.00@ 40.00 37.00 @ 38.00 «eee» @37.60 cooce@ cccce 30.00 @31.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 27.50@28.00 24.00 @ 25.00 23.00 @ 24.00 cece e Ma cese oo @ ce 33.00@34.00 $3.00 @ 34.00 34.00 @36.00 @31.50 31.00 @33.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............. + 82.00@33.00 30.50@31.00 25.00 @ 25.50 29.00 @31.00 oo @aece 37.00 @38.00 36.00 @ 37.00 36.50@38.00 «e+» @36.00 © ccc e Do ccce 
WOE GEE. cee cscivesvesacrcweseoeve eecccccoce 39.00 @ 40.00 35.00@39.00 ocsee Deccee Tre) Pete oo @ cece 44.00 @ 45.00 42.00 @ 43.00 «vee s @47.50 «ove @44.60 ccoee@ocece 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana — patent 
Seattle ........ ecccces Bocce cQDasere coe ec @rece cone De coce occ Dao coce cooe Be soso 0 000 oe cece 
San Francisco ......++ «+++ @10.70 «ee» @9.00 «e++@ 7.50 «n+ + @10.40 «os» @10.35 seeee@ 9.46 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOOVER PROPOSES MARKETING BOARD 





Former Food Administrator, Appearing Before House Committee Investigat- 
ing Future Trading, Suggests Formation of a National Corps of 
Experts to Work in Conjunction with Boards of 
Trade in Improving Conditions 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 22.—Estab- 
lishment of a national marketing board 
of experts to work in conjunction with 
boards of trade and grain exchanges to 
improve marketing conditions was pro- 
posed by Herbert Hoover here this week 
when he appeared before the House a 
ricultural committee on the pending bil 
to regulate exchanges and abolish future 
trading. He also expressed the view that 
the speculative trading in grain ex- 
changes, which has been the target for 
the farmer critics for the past two weeks 
in testimony before the committee, could 
be largely done away with by agreements 
among the exchanges to limit the amount 
of grain that could be handled in specu- 
lative trading. 

“My own conclusions are that we 
should have a national marketing board 
of experts under the Department of 
Agriculture,” said Mr, Hoover, “whose 
function is primarily to improve mar- 
keting conditions; that some regulatory 
powers should be given this board, and 
that it should determine the precise pro- 
cedure from time to time for administra- 
tive action by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Such a board could accomplish a 
great deal in improving the trade proc- 
esses through agreement with the trades 
and by the establishment of standard 
practices in co-operation with them. 

“One function of such a board, for in- 
stance, would be to provide regulations 
which would secure the extension of pub- 
lic warehouse facilities in such a manner 
that the farmer can store his grain at 
any country elevator or terminal and 
obtain warehouse receipts that will open 
to him new credit beyond his ability in 
loans against holdings on farms. Such 
a board could give great assistance to the 
ene of co-operative marketing 
and other important improvements in our 
marketing processes. 

“A large proportion of men in the 

rain trade are engaged in a legitimate 

usiness,” Mr. Hoover said in answer to 
a question by Congressman Wilson, of 
Illinois, “There is a minority of sellers, 
however, whose actions tend to depreciate 
prices,” he added. 

“A federal board should be created, 
with authority that would eliminate evil 
practices. It is desirable to bring about 
voluntary co-operation of grain ex- 
changes in effecting this, and they should 
join in the movement to bring about bet- 
ter conditions in the markets of the 
country. 

“Legitimate hedging is desirable in the 
grain trade, and it should be extended 
to commodities other than wheat and 
corn. Barley, for instance, fluctuates 
widely in price, and other grains should 
be included in trading in futures. 

“Through the establishment of a feder- 
al board and the extension of free hedg- 
ing to other grains the farmer would 
have a: national price for his product. 
The consumer would have the same. If 
corn, for instance, should be dealt in on 
a local price, there would be no national 
price, and there would be wider mar- 
gins.” 

Referring to the speculative trader, 
Mr. Hoover suggested that the national 
marketing board “should fix’ 500,000 bus 
as a maximum of a trade in wheat, for 
instance, with power to extend the 
amount under special circumstances. 
This should be the speculative maximum, 
in my opinion,” he declared. 

“It has been proposed in bills before 
this committee that the number of deal- 
ings should be limited,” suggested Con- 
gressman McLaughlin, of Michigan. 

“Limiting of deals has no effect on 
the market,” said Mr. Hoover. “Quan- 
tity is what affects the market. Specula- 
tive transactions are small in volume and 
neutralize each other.” 

Mr. Hoover, warning the committee 
against legislation that would be too 
rigid, said: 

“My experience has shown that rigid 
and too definite legislation leads to un- 
expected difficulties. A Board such as I 
have suggested, with certain powers, 


could be made effective with the “4 
eration of the grain exchanges. . e 
rules of the exchanges against violations 
of the regulations of the board would 
operate with much greater force than 
any inelastic legislation.” 

Answering a question regarding trade 
with aod Europe, Mr. Hoover said: 

“There is a lack of foreign market 
now for American farm products, No 
market will be available until a system 
of credit has been created for Germany 
and other central European powers. I 
am opposed to direct United States gov- 
ernment credit. There are a thousand 
reasons against this. It should be done, 
and I believe is being done, through 
normal business channels. The great 
trouble now is under-consumption, not 
over-production. The under-consumption 
is due to lack of credit, and until this 
situation is corrected our European mar- 
ket cannot be what it should be.” 

Joun J. MarRinan. 





Legislatures Consider Futures 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 22.—Bills have 
been introduced in the legislatures of 
Kansas and Missouri which, if adopted, 
would prevent trading in grain futures 
in both states. The bills are unlike the 
one now before Congress in that they 
aim at the complete extinction of future 
trading, rather than its limitation 
through taxation. 

Under the bill now before the Kansas 
legislature, which was introduced by 
Senator H, R. Green, a person making a 
short sale of grain would be declared 
guilty of a crime. -The bill also pro- 
vides that a buyer putting up a forfeit 
on futures cannot be closed out until 
the date of delivery if the market goes 
down, unless he gives an order to that 
effect. 

The Missouri bill, introduced by Rep- 
resentative McMillan, to prevent trading 
in grain and provision futures pro- 
vides drastic penalties for the violation 
of the same. R. E. Srerurna. 





Returns from Futures Campaign 

Cuicaco, Inu. Jan. 22.—Joseph P. 
Griffin, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has returned from Washing- 
ton after presenting the exchanges’ side 
in the investigation of future trading by 
a congressional committee. Former 
President Leslie’ F. Gates has been in 
Washington nearly a month fighting for 
the maintenance of an open market in 
which grain futures can be traded in. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, writes that 
his bill to check trading in grain futures 
does not undertake to interfere with 
legitimate hedging. A great many of 
the leading grain men, millers and com- 
mission men, he says, have told him that 
unrestricted speculation is not for the 
best interests of the business. Grain men 
here contend that speculation is neces- 
sary to carry the hedges in the market, 
as the speculator is the only one who can 
do it. Were it not for the speculator, 
who occupies an intermediate position 
between buyers and sellers, the market 
would be a small affair. 

C. H. CHatren. 





FUTURE TRADING DEBTS LEGAL 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 22.—Trading 
in futures on a grain market where grain 
is the basis of trade is not gambling, 
according to the décision of a jury in 
the Kansas City, Kansas, federal court 
in the case of the Root Grain Co,, Kan- 
sas City, against B. H. Pugh, Topeka, 
Kansas, The grain company was award- 
ed a judgment of $3,000 against Mr. 
Pugh. 

The Root Grain Co. contended that Mr. 
Pugh authorized it to buy and sell grain 
for him on the wheat market; that he 
accepted profits from sales in wheat fu- 
tures, and that dealing in futures in 
grain was recognized as a legitimate busi- 
ness. Mr. Pugh declared that specula- 
tion was market manipulation, and that 
he was gambling where no grain existed. 

Under the instructions given to the 


jury by: the court, if both parties knew 
future trading was gambling with no 
thought of possessing grain, a decision 
of gambling should Be reached by the 
jury. However, if the grain company 


was in faith making purchases, a 
decision of bling should not be made. 
The jury decided that the grain com- 


pany was acting in good faith. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





DEATH OF CONRAD FURST 

Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 22.—Conrad Furst, 
for many years president of the Furst 
& Bradley Plow Co., at one time one of 
the largest plow makers in the country, 
and later head of the Conrad Furst Mfg. 
Co., is dead at the age of 72 years. He 
left an estate of $1,300,000. 

C. H. Cuatren. 


ARGENTINE EXPORT TARIFF 


Considered Likely That Some Tax Will Be 
Levied in Order to Restrict Outgoing 
Wheat and Flour 


Buenos Ares, Arc., Dec. 20.—The local 
grain market became appreciably firmer 
immediately following the repeal of the 

rohibition to export wheat and flour. 

ater, however, it has reacted somewhat. 

On Thursday of this week it was 
rumored on the grain market that the 
government intended to impose a new ex- 
port tax on wheat and flour. As a conse- 
quence of this rumor, which has since 
proved to be unfounded, wheat dropped 
about 60c. 

The market is still in a very unsettled 
condition, pending some official state- 
ment as to the government’s intentions. 

It is considered very probable that 
some export tax will be levied, and also 
that exportation will be restricted to a 
quantity which would insure a sufficient 
stock of wheat for seed and for home 
consumption during 1921 being left in 
the country; also sufficient to keep the 
mills of the country occupied “in filling 
the export, as well as the home, demand 
for flour. 

Recently, rains have been excessive, and 
some damage has undoubtedly been 
caused by them. 

Harvesting is in full progress in the 
northern zone, and fair to very good 
yields of wheat and linseed are reported 
from the provinces of Santa Fé, Entre 
Rios, and Cordoba. 

Yesterday’s official prices were as fol- 
lows, per 100 kilos, $m/n. (Current rate 
of exchange, 34.50c; par value, 42.44). 

Wheat, February 17.75, March 17.70. 

Maize, spot 9.30, December 9.30, Janu- 
ary 9.20, February 8.90, March 8.80, May 
7.65. 

Linseed, spot 17.05, December 17.05, 
January 17.05, February 17.05, March 17. 

Oats, February 8.20. 

At present the estimate—quite an un- 
official one—of the supplies of wheat 
available for export during 1921 is from 
110,000,000 to 130,000,000 bus. Personal- 
ly I would be inclined to accept the lower 
figure. 

A new flour mill erected by the firm of 
Marconetti, Boglione y Cia, at the city of 
Santa Fé, will commence working at the 
end of the current month. Trials of ma- 
chinery are reported to have given excel- 
lent results. 





Witrrep J. Lams. 
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SHOWERS IN SOUTHWEST 


Temperature Remains Above Freezing— 
Growing Wheat Crop Unprotected from 
Frost—Snowfall Needed 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Cool and showery weather has 
prevailed in the past few days. For- 
tunately the temperature has remained 
above freezing, as the growing wheat 
crop in Missouri and southern Illinois is 
now unprotected from frost. A good 
snowfall, therefore, would be very wel- 
come. 

Perer DeRuien. 





Wheat Greening Up 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan, 22.—The last 
report of the Kansas weather bureau 
contains the following comment on the 
condition of the wheat crop: 

“All reports indicate it was a favorable 
week for wheat, which was benefited by 
the mild weather, and especially by the 
snow in the eastern half. Some- counties 
west of the center line of the state are 
becoming rather dry, and in a few locali- 
ties, from Ford to Ellis counties and 
elsewhere, there has been damage from 
alternate freezing and thawing, but these 
complaints are local as yet, and none in- 
dicate a serious state of affairs. The 
plant, of course, is not making much 
growth, but is greening up a little in 


places.” 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Mild Weather in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inv., Jan. 22.—Tempera- 
tures have been above normal in Indiana 
this week, resulting in practically all 
snow that has covered growing wheat 
and rye disappearing. Absence of freez- 
ing weather, however, thus far has pre- 
vented damage. Rain fell in many places 
in the state in the last two days. Soft 
roads have made the marketing of grain 
by farmers impossible. 

Both wheat and rye have a good ap- 
pearance in fields, but there is much fear 
that a sudden drop in temperature, with 
no snow blanket on the ground, may 
cause loss. Most millers and grain men 
say their reports indicate the condition 
of wheat at present is considerably ahead 
of its condition at this time last year. 
Practically no corn remains to be husked. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





MONTANA SEED SHOW 

Great Farts, Mont., Jan. 22.—The 
Fourth Annual Seed Show was held at 
Bozeman, Mont., Jan. 13-14, in connec- 
tion with the convention of the Montana 
Seedgrowers’ Association, with utility as 
the standard for judging the seed 
shown. Entries were closed far enough 
in advance of the judging date to permit 
germination and purity tests to be taken 
of all entries in the state seed laboratory, 
and these were used by Joseph P. Nash, 
of Clyde Park, Mont., in judging. 

The show was the largest in the his- 
tory of the event, and included entries 
in the varieties of wheat, oats, barley, 
flax, rye, potatoes, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
timothy and corn grown in the state. 
Prizes were ribbons and cash, with two 
silver trophy cups, one for alfalfa and 
the other for corn. 

Joun A. Curry. 








ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 
Buenos Ames, Arc., Dec. 20.—The following table shows quantities and over-sea 
destinations of wheat, maize, linseed, oats, barley, and flour during the first 11 
months of the current year, (000’s omitted). Appended are the total figures of 
the exports of those articles for the first 11 months of each of the preceding five 


years (000’s omitted): 




















cr Bushels \ Flour 

Destination— Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats Barley bbls 
United Kingdom 29,390 6,563 11,782 413 84 
WRGRE BERGEN cove ccccccscccsccsces 5,639 21,104 450 oes 6 
PUGS. bcc scccevcccsvcgsoeves one 7,718 452 2,377 5 10 
No a6 65.65.06 660vensecicecees 3,835 510 eve 22 21 
p PTT eee 8,100 + 1,218 2,756 1,250 50 
BOE case cesecocccstecccssccsceeees 1,796 363 689 ove 48 
Holland ......... ° 9,450 3,317 130 90 47 
Sweden, Norway 5,213 1,415 120 eve 291 
Denmark ........ ° 5,560 880 eee 608 78 
BD, heb csicceererccesseossesucéese 4,000 98 ene oes 34 
BOR ccccccccccceccccccccossceces ,340 1,024 39 + 86 45 415 
GUGOEE civccccccevccocecencsevesesee 35,700 38,353 1,651 6,890 193 201 
Other countries ......ceeeseesesces 7,046 3,512 19 379 400 320 
BOGAN cecvccccccccessccoscices 172,612 125,590 37,629 25,608 2,418 1,605 
1919 (11 months) .. ° 94,292 70,088 29,840 20,025 1,331 2,867 
1918 (11 months) .. 95,000 16,947 13,452 33,279 230 1,350 
1917 (11 months) .. 31,507 25,988 4,991 18,500 475 908 
1916 (11 months) 73,650 102,436 24,327 52,200 2,226 ° 1,288 
1915 (11 months) 57,000 129,040 37,610 39,724 3,319 1,137 





Witrrep J. Lams. 
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FORM DEVELOPMENT FIRM 


Herbert Hoover, Julius Barnes and Edward 
M. Flesh at Work on Organization of 
What May Be $100,000,000 Concern 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—As previous- 
ly announced in The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Edward M. Flesh, former vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, Herbert Hoover, former Unit- 
ed States Food Administrator, and Julius 
Barnes, head of the United States Grain 
Corporation, are forming a large cor- 
poration to be known as the Inter-Con- 
tinental Development Co. Further in- 
formation concerning their = has just 
been given out by Mr. Flesh. The work- 
ing capital will be more than $1,000,000, 
and may be as much as $100,000,000. 
The stock will have no par value. 

Most important among the properties 
this concern will operate are a daily 
newspaper, the Washington Herald, the 
Penobscot (Maine) Paper Mills, the 
Clearfax Carpet Mills, Duluth, Minn., 
and two or three: other manufacturin 
units. The company will be a Merylend 
corporation, with main offices in New 
York City. It will be incorporated with- 
in a few months, and will immediately 
begin operations. 

Mr. Flesh is at present engaged with 
Mr. Barnes in the ——s of the 
United States Grain rporation. He 
has been treasurer of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, and served nine months overseas as 
assistant to Mr. Hoover, in charge of 
foreign shipments made by the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Flesh stated that their task as 
liquidators of the United States Grain 
Corporation would be accomplished with- 
in a few months, at which time he would 
be ready to take up his duties as vice 
president and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion now being formed. Mr. Barnes is 
to be president of the enterprise. Mr. 
Hoover will not be connected with the 
company in an official capacity, but will 
be financially interested, and will devote 
some of .his time toward its direction. 

The company will have subsidiaries all 
over the country. It will do a general 
commercial business, and will be a hold- 
ing company managing these subsidiaries. 
The Washington Herald, an unusual prop- 
erty for a commercial company to con- 
trol, will be one of these. The enterprise 
was started several months ago, but it 
was only _recently that the - activities 
reached the status where they could be 
officially announced. 

E. M. Flesh, the only St. Louisan in- 
terested in the company, was born in St. 
Louis and is 52 years old. When the 
World War began he was president of 
the C. H. Albers Commission Co. The 
United States Grain Corporation was 
formed in 1917, and he gave up his posi- 
tion to serve for the telereh government 
at a salary of $1 a year. He was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover to manage the 
grain problems of nine states, with the 
title of vice president of the Grain Cor- 
poration. Later, he was sent to London, 
where he controlled the ‘distribution of 
4,000,000 tons of food and grain for the 
American Relief Association. On his 
return he was elected treasurer of the 
Grain Corporation. 

Peter Derwien. 





MARKETING PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 22—At a meeting 
of the state farm advisers with the state 
farmers’ convention, at Urbana, market- 
ing of farm products was a leading con- 
sideration. Professor H. W. Mumford, 
director of the marketing division of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, made a 
plea for co-operation in preventing the 
flooding of markets, and the depression 
of prices. 

The significant improvement in the 
marketing of farm products, he said, 
would come mainly through co-operative 
methods. As long as the farmer in his 
business contact and relations continued 
to act as an isolated unit, he would be 
at a disadvantage and could not hope for 
much improvement. Every effort should 
be made to regulate production to meet 
normal demands, and to market in an 


orderly way. Without the hearty co- 
operation of the farm advisers and the 
county farm bureaus, it was obvious that 
the live stock reporting service would be 
impossible. 

Dean Davenport, of the Illinois Agri- 


THE. NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


cultural College, discussed the present 
needs of the agricultural university. 

I. S. Brooks, adviser of La Salle Coun- 
ty for the past eight years, was elected 
president of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion of Farm Advisers. J. J. Doerschuk, 
of Union County, was elected vice presi- 
dent, I. A. Madden, of Sangamon Coun- 
ty, secretary, and J. H. Lloyd, of Han- 
cock County, treasurer. New members 
elected as the executive committee are 
H. B. Piper, of Richland County, W. D. 
Richards, of Kane County, and A. L. 
Higgins, of Moultrie County. 

Professor W. F. Handschin advised 
rowing of more legumes. Corn acreage, 
e said, should be reduced in some sec- 

tions, and oats when that crop exceeded 
25 to 30 per cent of the farm area; also 
winter wheat when above 33 to 40 per 
cent. Road maintenance was generally 
discussed. 

C. H. CHatten. 





CHEAPER BREAD IMPROBABLE 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 22.—The larger 
bakers of Kansas City are quite general- 
ly of the opinion that it would be im- 
possible to make a 5c loaf of bread in 
this city, with labor and other costs of 


The committee took up for considera- 
tion the two propositions for standardiz- 
ing flour and meal bags as submitted to 
the trade in Millers’ National Federation 
Bulletin No. 240, under date of Nov. 
6, 1920. The representatives of the mill- 
ers reflected to the committee the views 
that had been expressed by millers with 
reference to the features of these pro- 
posals. It developed during the hearing 


that the Consolidated Classification Com- ~ 


mittee is determined that sacks used for 
shipment of meal must be of as good 
quality as those used for flour. It was 
also made clear that specifications of 
some character looking to improvement 
in the quality of cloth used in flour and 
meal sacks would be insisted upon by the 
committee. No decision was announced. 





FUNERAL OF E. B. BURNAP 

The funeral of E. B. Burnap, vice 
president and general manager of Arkell 
& Smiths, paper bag manufacturers, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., was held from his 
home Jan. 19. Mr. Burnap had not been 
in very good health for some time,-and 
had planned, on advice of his physicians, 
to take it easy for a while. His condi- 
tion was not thought to have been seri- 





A. L. GoretzmMann, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Shipping Board boats. 


can Merchant Marine. 


again, 





SHIPPING BOARD THANKS FLOUR MILLERS 


The following letter of appreciation and thanks was recently received 
by the chairman of the Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee: 


President Millers’ National Federation, 


Many thanks for your esteemed telegram of the 16th. The Board de- 
sires to thank most heartily your Emergency Committee for its action in 
pledging active support of your Federation to the Shipping Board and 
Such co-operation on the 
with the Board will result in the permanent establishment of an Ameri- 
This is the first action of that kind to be taken by 
a national organization such as yours, and we intend calling same to the 
attention of other nation-wide organizations with the purpose in mind of 
having them follow your steps and help along the great cause. 


Chairman, United States Shipping Board. 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Jan. 19. 


part of your members 


Thank you 
W. S. Benson, 








production unchanged. This question was 
brougnt up by reports from New York 
to the effect that 12-0z loaves of bread 
were being sold there for 5c. 

Two standard size loaves of bread are 
sold in Kansas City, a 15-oz loaf, which 
retails for 10c, and a loaf weighing 22 
to 24 oz, retailing at 15c. As explained 
by one of the larger bakers, cost of pro- 
duction is 50 per cent of the net ex- 
penses at the local plants. This baker 
went on to say that bakery workmen are 
receiving more than 100 per cent higher 
wages than in the days when the 5c loaf 
prevailed, and that of operating ex- 
penses, 28 per cent is taken up by deliv- 
ery costs. It is generally understood 
that these combined factors make it quite 
impossible to produce a 5c loaf of bread 
at a profit. 

However, as is reported to be the case 
in New York, one of the smaller bakeries 
in Kansas City this week placed a 5c loaf 
of bread on the market. The loaf weighs 
13 oz, according to the baker, and the 
cost of production is slightly ‘over 4c 
per loaf, with no delivery service or cred- 
it entailed. 

R. E. Sverre. 





SACK STANDARD CONSIDERED 


The Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee on Saturday, Jan. 22, gave a hear- 
ing to those interested in proposed 
standardization of cotton sacks for flour 
and meal, in the hearing room of the 
committee, Transportation Building, Chi- 


cago, 

The milling interests were represented 
by A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation; J. B. McLemore, sec- 
retary Southeastern Millers’ Association; 
M. H. Strothman, representing Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; E. S. Wagner, repre- 
senting Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. Representatives were present from 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Milwaukee Bag Co., and M. 
J. Neahr & Co. 


ous. He passed away Sunday evening, 
Jan. 16, in his sleep. 

Mr. Burnap had been connected with 
Arkell & Smiths for about 35 years. He 
was a son-in-law of the late state sena- 
tor, James Arkell, who was at one time 
president and manager of the company. 
Mr. Burnap is survived by his widow 
and a son, D. Arkell Burnap. 

P. T. Sowden, assistant manager, has 
succeeded Mr. Burnap as vice president 
and general manager of the company. 





RATES HELD UNJUSTIFIED 
Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 22.—Members 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, and 
many other millers and grain dealers in 
Indiana, are rejoicing over a ruling made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington, which held that higher 
freight rates on car lot shipments of 
grain and grain products from points on 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Rail- 
road east of Cayuga, Ind., and routed 
over the lines of the Big Four system, 
were not justified. It is asserted that 
the action will enable many Hoosier mill- 
ers and grain dealers to regain an equi- 

table position with other markets. 


Epwarp H. Zreener. 





CHANGES IN GRADING ACT 

Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 22.—Amend- 
ments to the Montana grain grading act 
suggested by two years’ experience under 
the law are to be presented in the present 
session of the legislature, on the recom- 
mendation of the state grain grading and 
warehousing commission. 

One of the chief amendments suggest- 
ed would make it obligatory, instead of 
optional as at present, for a joint sam- 
ple of grain to be taken by the public 
warehouse manager at whose elevator the 
grain is delivered, and by the grower, 
and forwarded to the state grain in- 
spector at Great Falls or Bozeman, for 
sampling. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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FAVORS GRAIN EXCHANGES 


Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association Adopts 
Resolutions Defending System as Most 
Economical and Efficient 


Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 22.—Grain ex- 
changes were defended as the most eco- 
nomical, most efficient and most equitable 
method of marketing basic farm prod- 
ucts yet devised, by the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, which adopted reso- 
lutions on the subject at the closing ses- 
sion, Friday, of its annual two days’ 
convention in Indianapolis. 

It would be an economic blunder of 
grave import, the resolutions added, for 
the United States Congress to attempt 
to regulate or abolish the exchanges, with- 
out first making a careful study of the 
well-established grain marketing machin- 
ery, and devising some sufficient substi- 
tute. The action of the association was 
the result of pending proposals in’Con- 
gress concerning exchanges, one of the 
principal aims Teing to abolish trading 
in futures. 

The Hoosier resolutions contended that 
the exchanges and boards of trade of 
this country were being falsely accused 
of unduly depressing the market values 
of grain, and that many different laws 
regulating and prohibiting the exchanges 
and boards were being proposed by per- 
sons entirely ignorant of grain market- 
ing methods and the true functions of 
the grain exchanges. It was asserted, 
further, that these well-regulated public 
trading ta throughout their 70 years 
of gradual development always had 
sought to supply the world with depend- 
able information regarding the needs and 
crops of the world. 

In addition, it was pointed out, they 
had striven to establish the sanctity of 
contracts, to the end that influence of 
all buying and selling on the exchanges 
should be accurately reflected in the 
market price, and present machinery for 
establishing the market values of grain 
made possible the expeditious marketing 
of grain at any time on a narrower mar- 
gin than any other commodity. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it was decided by the association, will be 
asked “to readjust freight rates on grain 
downward,” a resolution setting out that 
“prevailing prices of grain leave little 
reward to the farmer for his arduous 
labor in producing food for the nation.” 
Another resolution called on the In- 
diana senators and representatives in 
Congress to support the pending emer- 
gency tariff bill for “much needed pro- 
tection to our grain growers and manu- 
facturers of grain products.” A further 
recommendation of the grain dealers to 
the federal government was that it make 
partial payments to railroads under the 
guaranty agreement made with the roads 
when the government assumed control 
during the World War. 

At the opening sessions of the conven- 
tion, Thursday, speakers placed much 
emphasis on the fact that grain dealers 
had lost heavily in the last few months 
because of the decline in the market 
prices of grain. The importance of co- 
operation between the grain raiser and 
the grain dealer and miller was brought 
out in an address on “General Business 
Conditions” by Maurice Douglass, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Federation of Farm- 
ers’ Associations, with headquarters in 
this city. 

H. W. Reiman, of Shelbyville, was re- 
elected president. John H. Morrow, of 
Wabash, was renamed vice president, and 
P. E. Goodrich and G. G. Davis, of Tip- 
ton, were again named members of the 
board of managers for three years. This 
board re-elected Mr. Riley as secretary 
and Mr. Boyd as treasurer. 

More than 250 grain dealers from all 
parts of Indiana were in attendance at 
the convention. Mr. Riley said the legis- 
lative committee of the organization 
would lend its support to a movement to 
have a pure seed bill passed by the state’s 
general assembly, which is now in bien- 
nial session in Indianapolis. All events 
of the convention were held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





The Farmers’ Union, Fountain, Colo., 
is considering the erection of a flour mill 
and grain elevator at that place. 
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BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Cheap Offers from Mills Stimulate Only a 
Small Volume of Business—Finan- 
cial Situation an Obstacle 


Lowpon, Ene., Jan. a Soha amy Ca- . 
ble)—Although cheap offers from mills 
have been received, the volume of pur- 
chases continue small, owing to liberal 
supplies on spot, The financial situa- 
tion undoubtedly restricts purchases by 
distributors. : 

Sales were made of Manitoba straights 
at 70s 6d, Minnesota clears at 60s, and 
Kansas export patents at 65s. Mills 
that have neglected to send importers a 
full line of samples should do so imme- 
diately. 

The Holland market is _ unsettled. 
There is a better demand for spot, but 
little demand for shipment. Quotations, 
in guilders (current exchange 33.15c): 
spring wheat export patents 34, spring 
wheat clears 27, spring wheat low grades 
23, Manitoba export patents 33, Mani- 
toba clears 27, Kansas patents 31, Kan- 


sas straights 27. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 








“OFFERED FOREIGN TRADE DIRECTION 


Wasnrnorton, D. C., Jan. 22.—W. P. G. 
Harding, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has been offered the presi- 
dency of the new $100,000,000 Foreign 
Trade Corporation to be organized in 
New York under the Edge act. Gov- 
ernor Harding said here this week that 
he would have no statement to make un- 
til he had been formally elected by the 
board of governors of the concern. 

Joun J. Marginan. 





NO LOWER RATES IN SIGHT 


Transportation Commissioner of Kansas City 
Board of Trade Sees Little Chance of 
Relief for Shippers of Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 22,—W. R. 
Scott, transportation commissioner of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, issued a 
bulletin this week discussing the prob- 
ability of a reduction of railroad freight 
rates, Such a probability is very remote, 
according to Mr. Scott, who stated in 
this bulletin: 

“Numerous complaints are heard as to 
the present level of freight rates, espe- 
cially on farm products, and the prob- 
ability of some reduction is being dis- 
cussed with much interest by producers 
and others in the Southwest. Figures 
showing the result of recent railroad op- 
erations are, therefore, of especial in- 
terest at this time. 

“In the transportation act, by which 
the railroads were returned to their own- 
ers, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was directed to provide a basis of 
rates which should yield a return of 51%, 
per cent, and, if the commission so di- 
rected, an additional ¥ of 1 per cent 
for unproductive betterments upon the 
aggregate investment in railway prop- 
erties considered by groups. These 

roups, in which the percentage increases 
n rates of last August varied, are well 
known. 

“At no time since the August increases 
were allowed have the railroads earned 
the 6 per cent which the increased rates 
were designed to return to them. The 
latest figures are for the month of No- 
vember. They show net railway operat- 
ing incomes of the Class 1 railroads of 
the country as $57,741,937, which is $41,- 
544,063, or 41.8 per cent, below the 
amount which was estimated would be 
earned under the increased rates. Upon 
the basis of this operating income, the 
annual return of the carriers would be 
approximately 34% per cent on the value 
of their properties, instead of the 6 per 
cent which they were intended to earn. 
The SY per cent earned in November is 
1.1 per cent less than that estimated on 
the basis of October earnings, 

“To have realized a return of 6 per 
cent on their value, as provided by the 
transportation act, the railroads should 
have earned $99,286,000 in November. 
The net operating income of November 
fell below the 6 per cent in the eastern 
district by 49 per cent, in the southern 
district by 48 per cent, and in the west- 
ern district by 34 per cent.- The western 
district made the best showing in No- 
vember. Its earnings wére on the basis 





of 3.96 per cent. Although the railroads 
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fell considerably short of the 6 per cent 
in October, it is observed that the net 
revenue ton miles handled in that month 
increased from the corresponding month 
of 1919 from 40,361,000,000 to 42,252,- 
000,000, or 4.7 per cent. 

“In the face of these figures it is evi- 
dent that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of any reduction in rates. On the 
—— if the purpose of Congress, as 
shown in the transportation act, were to 
be carried out to the full, an increase in 
rates would be required. However, there 
is no likelihood of any such increase. 
There has been some discussion in Con- 
gress of the question of reducing rates.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 





NEBRASKA MILLERS’ MEETING 


Annual Gathering Held at Omaha—L, C. 
Carroll, of North Platte, Elected 
President 


Omana, Nes., Jan, 22.—The Nebraska 
Millers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Omaha last Wednesday, and elect- 
ed the following officers: L. C. Carroll, 
North Platte, president; J. N. Ashburn, 
Gibhon, vice president; J. N. Campbell, 
Omaha, secretary and treasurer. Direc- 
tors: Frank Strout, Orleans; J. M. Ham- 
mond, Lincoln; Harry H. Boyd, Hooper; 
E. L. Stancliffe, Crete; R. S. Dickinson, 
Ravenna; C. Brons, Broken Bow. F. E. 
Roth, of Lincoln, C. L. Aller, of Crete, 
and A. R. Kinney, of Grand Island, were 
elected a legislative committee. 

The meeting of the association was well 
attended and those present expressed the 
opinion that business was improving and 
that the outlook for the future was en- 
couraging. 

Paul A. Jaeggi, of Columbus, retiring 
president of the association, in his open- 
ing address came out in favor of better 
wheat, a higher standard of Nebraska 
flour, a larger proportion of the home 
trade for the home millers, and a strong- 
er organization to aid in the work of se- 
curing more equitable freight rates and 
of safeguarding the milling industry by 
national levislation. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, gave a 
résumé of the work accomnlished by the 
Millers’ Fmergency Committee. 

C. V. Topning, secretary of the South- 
western. Millers’ League, spoke on the 
proposed readjustment of the freight 
differentials between rates to the Gulf 
and to Atlantic ports, and gave advice 
as to bleaching laws, the destruction of 
insect pests, protecting forms for arrival 
drafts. and other matters of concern to 
the milling trade. 

. Wednesday evening William J. Monag- 
han, manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
of Omaha, gave a dinner for the millers, 
at which John L. Kennedy, president of 
the United States National Bank, de- 
livered the principal address. 

Leicn Leste. 








OPERATIVE MILLERS TO BUFFALO 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—At the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
held in Kansas City Monday and Tues- 
day of this week, Buffalo, N. Y., was se- 
lected as the meeting place of the next 
annual convention of the association, 
which will be held the week of June 6, 
1921. 

Several matters of importance to the 
association were discussed and acted up- 
on by the executive committee, including 
the establishment of a correspondence 
course and the matter of a machinery 
display at the June convention. The 
committee decided that the establish- 
ment of a correspondence course should 
be held open for consideration until the 
convention, at which time the associa- 
tion’s educational committee will present 
its plans in regard to the matter. As far 
as a machinery display at the convention 
is concerned, the executive committee de- 
cided to dispense with any exhibit of a 
heavy nature under the auspices of the 
association. However, firms may make 
a “light” display, with the consent of 
the association, if they are associate 
members. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
committee, dealing with the ash, gluten 
and moisture content of flour, reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas, There is a tendency on the 
part of buyers of flour to hold mills and 


millers to a guaranteed maximum of ash 
and moisture and a guaranteed minimum 
of gluten; and 

“Whereas, Present laboratory methods 
are variable, owing to a want of stand- 
ard methods of determination; and 

“Whereas, Such results are largely de- 
pendent on age and condition of the 
flour and the character of the wheat 
from which it is made; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Association of 
Operative Millers recommend to all op- 
erative and operating millers to discour- 
age orders based on such unreasonable 
guaranties.” 

The folowing were in attendance at 
the meeting in Kansas City this week: 
A. W. Spehr, St. Paul, president; B. C. 
Williams, Wichita, Kansas, vice presi- 
dent; W. C. Dunn, Independence, Mo., 
treasurer; M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, 
secretary; W. S. Sewell, San Francisco; 
F. J. Becker, Houston, Texas; C. H. 
Barnard, Wellington, Kansas; L. R. 
Henkle, Lawrenceburg, Ind; F. C. Wit- 
ter, Denver, Colo., and Marion Freelove, 
Lockport, N. Y.,—all members of the 
executive committee. 

R. E. Sterxre. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 

Mitwavkeer, Wis., Jan. 24.—The nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association was held here 
at Hotel Pfister, Jan. 21. The attend- 
ance was a fair average, and made up 
by representative millers of the state. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President L. Horton, of Grand Rapids. 
Following the reading’of the minutes of 
the previous meetings the treasurer’s re- 
port was offered, showing a balance on 
hand, Jan. 21, amounting to $707.19. The 
president named the nominating commit- 
tee to select the officers for the ensuing 
year. The roll call showed a member- 
ship of 43. 

he nominating committee’s report 
was accepted, and showed that K. L. 
Burns, of Watertown, was elected presi- 
dent; Charles Dodge, Wausau, vice presi- 
dent, and Ward Fallgatter, Waupaca, 
secretary and treasurer. These, with the 
following, are the directors: C. H. Hook- 
er, Wausau; L. M. Powell, Milwaukee; 
E. O. Wright, Menomonie; L. Horton, 
Grand Rapids. 

The state department of agriculture 
proposes to change the present license on 
feed to a tonnage tax of 10c per ton, and 
presented its plans for discussion by the 
members. W. H. Stroud, feed inspector 
of the department of agriculture, Madi- 
son, and C. P. Norgood, commissioner, 
explained the proposed bill to be intro- 
duced into the legislature in the near 
future. A copy of the new bill will be 
sent to all members, with committee rec- 
ommendations. Other questions discussed 
were speculative trade law, ocean rates, 
Wisconsin bleaching laws, Bobbitt dust 
collector, and credits. 

Those in attendance were ‘August 
Kroehnke, C. G. Ruck, E. Gonzenback, 
W. F. Gadow, Carl Haertel, C. H. Mey- 
er, E. Hirt, Ward Fallgatter, E. O. 
Wright, Miss Marie Ziegenhagen, Stuart 
Hyde, W. H. Breuer, C, H. Hooker, J. 
P. Dousman, R. W. Wenk, Charles 
Guehle, W. H. Stroud, C. P. Norgood, 
George E. Manschot, K. L. Burns, 
Charles Dodge, and L. Horton. 

H. N. Witson. 





FIVE. CENT BREAD IN BALTIMORE 
Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is announced that a local 
baker operating three stores returned 
yesterday to baking 5c bread by seliing 
a 10-oz loaf on the cash and carry plan 
for a nickel. He is said to be doing a 
land office business. The same baker is 
said to be selling a 16-oz loaf for 8c, and 
a 23-0z loaf for -13c. His competitors 
fail to see how anything can be made out 
of these combinations at the present cost 
of ingredients, but this does not seem to 
deter the. enterprising baker in the least. 
It is claimed he is relying on the volume 
of his business for his profits. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





The Soo Canal report for 1920 shows 
that 143,456.487 bus wheat passed east 
in the year, 51,630,145 bus of other 
grains, and 7,477,533 bbls flour. Last 
year’s figures were: wheat, 113,734,848 
bus; other grains, 52,734,345 bus; flour, 
8,087,554 bbls. 
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DUNWOODY BAKING CLASS 


On Account of Large Registration, New 
Groups of Students Will Be Started 
Every Three Months 


Mryyeapouis, Minn., Jan. 25.—On ac- 
count of the large registration. of stu- 
dents for the class in baking at the na- 
tional baking school at Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, it has been found ad- 
visable to start a new class every three 
months... Consequently, there will be an 
opportunity April 1 for 15 new students 
to enroll for the course beginning then, 
and terminating Oct. 1. 

The present class is the largest in the 
history of the school, about 75 students 
being enrolled. They come from all 
parts of the country, from Louisiana 
to Nova Scotia. Two students are ex- 
pected to enroll, late this month, from 
the Argentine Republic. They are be- 
ing sent here under the auspices of the 
Pan-American Union. Negotiations for 
their entry into the school were carried 
on by the Argentine ambassador to this 
country. 

The students from now on are to be 
given more actual bakeshop experience 
than heretofore. All kinds of breads are 
a baked. The output of the shop 
has been trebled, some days as high. as 
2,300 Ibs of bread being produced. The 
chief difficulty the institute has now is to 
get rid of its bread to consumers on an 
economic basis. The institute plans to 
give students a two weeks’ course in some 
local commercial bakery before they 
graduate. Aside from those who are 
taking a strictly chemistry course, all the 
students are being trained for foreman 
positions. 

John C. Summers, who has had charge 
of the baking school at the Dunwoody 
Institute since its inception on Jan. 1, 
was granted a leave of absence as direc- 
tor of the school, and has been succeed- 
ed by P. G. Pirrie, formerly in charge 
of the service laboratory of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





HOLLAND-AMERICA SAILINGS 

The Holland-America Line announces 
the following sailings to Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam from New York: Feb. 12, 
Feb. 19, March 1; from Newport News- 
Norfolk, Jan. 29; from Boston, Feb. 8; 
from Philadelphia, Feb. 3; from New 
Orleans, Feb. 15, March 5. 





MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR BURNS 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Jan. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Donahue-Stratton Co.’s ele- 
vator “A” was totally destroyed by fire 
this evening. The loss is estimated at 
from $250,000 to $300,000 on grain. 
About 100,000 bus wheat, corn, barley 
and oats were in house at the time, and 
will be a total loss. Eight cars of grain 
alongside the elevator were also de- 
stroyed, The loss is fully covered by in- 
surance. The origin of the fire is un- 
known, but is believed to be due to 
spontaneous combustion. 

H. N. Wuson. 





FARMER’S PROBLEM UNSOLVED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 22.—The 
American Farm Bureau Federation has 
served notice on the ways and means 
committee of the House that it does not 
consider the farmer’s tariff problem final- 
ly adjusted under the terms of the pend- 
ing emergency tariff bill. 

“The federation has looked upon the 
emergency tariff as an entirely emer- 
gency proposition,” Gray Silver, repre- 
senting the federation, told the commit- 
tee, “and some of the principles involved 
in the protection urged by the federa- 
tion under the Fordney emergency tariff 
bil do not apply to the permanent tariff.” 

The Farm Bureau Federation, how- 
ever, made no specific suggestions re- 
garding the tariff at this time. 

“Conditions are changing rapidly,” Mr. 
Silver told the committee, “and tariff 
changes will have to be made to meet 
economic changes. It is entirely possible, 
in fact probable, that within 15 years, 
possibly 10 years, the United States will 
cease to be an exporter of wheat. This 
would, of course, materially change the 
tariff situation with regard to wheat. 
The same is true of other agricultural 
products.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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The flour situation is a little more en- 
couraging. Inquiry was considerably bet- 
ter last week, and the indications are 
that distributors and bakers are getting 
to a point where they will soon have to 
come in and replenish. Sales were not 
materially larger, but showed some im- 
provement over the last few weeks. 
Shipping directions are coming in freely, 
and orders on mill books are being re- 
duced. This also is an encouraging fea- 
ture, because it means that most of the 
high priced bookings are now out of the 
way. 

A few spring wheat mills last week op- 
erated nearer maximum capacity than at 
any time in the last two or three months, 
A St. Paul mill ran full time last week, 
including Sunday. All told, there seems 
to be a more optimistic feeling in the air. 

Considerable export inquiry was re- 
ported. One Holland buyer was in the 
market late in the week for 1,000 tons of 
first clears, shipment from seaboard not 
later tnan first half February. Many 
other inquiries were received from the 
Continent and Great Britain. Some 
British imperters were asking for bids 
on both patents and clears, basis dollars 
and cents, delivered. Several sales of 
fair sized lots were reported bv various 
mills, 

Ocean freights, particularly to United 
Kingdom ports, are reported weak. Mill- 
ers say that while the quoted rates are 
45@60c per 100 lbs from Atiantic ports 
to the United Kingdom, still they are 
offered rates at 30c, and believe they 
could secure 25¢ on firm offers. 

Prices are 40@60c lower than a week 
ago. Top family patents are quoted at 
$9.40@9.60 bbl, standard patent $9@ 
9.45, bakers patent $8.70@9.20, in 98-lb 
sacks; first clear $6.25@6.50, second clear 
$5, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis. Clears are still a drug on the mar- 
ket, and miils have difficulty in disposing 
of same. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very quiet. The situation 
is such that it is believed, if offerings 
were to increase, prices would slump. 
Jobbers say that mills have already made 
deliveries against most January con- 
tracts. The only thing that sustains 
prices is the fact that there are no 
pressing offerings on the market. The 
trade feels that increased production will 
be followed by lower prices. It is under- 
stood that bran has been freely offered 
in the last two days by southwestern 
mills on the basis of $24 ton, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

Resellers still dominate the- eastern 
market, quoting prices that western 
shippers cannot compete with. In fact, 
one Minneapolis jobber bought back 
from Philadelphia, today, standard mid- 
dlings at $23 ton, Minneapolis. This is 
at least 50c less than they could be 
bought for here. 

Mills quote bran at $28 ton, standard 
middlings $24@25, flour middlings $30.50 
@31, red dog $35@39, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers’ quotations 
average $1@3 ton less. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

: output activity 
TE, WOE Kiccsciveceacss «257,685 47 
Last week ..... . 242,755 44 
Year ago ...... +. 288,505 61 
Two years ago. - 238,356 45 





Three years ago ......-. : + 221,760 43 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 141% were in operation Jan. 25: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Patisade 
and Anchor mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill, 

-Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), 
and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
19Z1%....6. 49 332,850 146,290 44 
1920°%...... 49 332,850 157,480 47 
19Z17.....% 59 406,290 201,735 49 
1920f...... 69 + 406,290 201,995 49 
*Week ending Jan. 22. tWeek ending 

Jan, 15. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 22, 
receipts of wheat were as rollows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 2,748 2,723 781 1,038 
Duluth ....... 554 63 1,902 97 
Totals....... 3,302 2,786 2,683 1,135 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 22, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
61,143 67,435 71,195 50,209 
10,083 85,224 16,311 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 30,359 





BOA since 91,502 77,518 156,419 66,520 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 6,951 8,650 23,771 584 
Duluth ....... 1,475 2,114 23,687 1,013 
Totals ...... 8,426 10,764 47,458 1,597 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Lack of support caused a weak cash 
market at Minneapolis the past week. A 
draggy local market, lack of export sales 
and selling by longs were factors in the 
downward trend. Mills were less aggres- 
sive in the buying, and purchased only 
moderately of top grades, due to the 
light flour trade. Up to Saturday, prices 
had dropped 11@13c bu, but on Monday 
there was a 5c rally, caused mostly by 
export inquiries and a more active de- 
mand from mills, There was a better 
feeling in the flour trade, and miils were 
good buyers of choice milling grades, 
which were rather scarce. Medium and 
lower grades also were firmer, and went 
to mixers and shippers. Today, market 
was a little easier and the futures broke 
3%,@4%,c, but premiums paid by mills 
for choice offerings were firm, compared 
with the futures. Receipts of wheat in 
this market were moderate, and choice 
wheat was scarce, due to a large amount 
of the receipts consisting of Canadian 
wheat arriving on sales. No. 1 dark 
closed today at $1.70%,@1.74% bu, a 
drop of 9@10c for the week; No. 1 
northern, $1.667%,@1.71%. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was an easier undertone to the 
coarse grain market the past week, and 
all grades except oats show a slight de- 
cline in prices. Corn was only fairly 
active at the best. Choice grades were in 
best request from feeders. A few days of 
shipping demand from the East heiped 
to hold prices steady. Closing prices Jan. 
24: No. 3 yellow, 583@54c bu; No. $3 
mixed, 52@53c. 

Oats were the most steady of all 
grains, and prices are practically un- 
changed for the week. There was a fair 


feeding and shipping demand right 
along. A shipping demand from the 
Head of the Lakes kept the market 
steady on a few days. No. 3 white closed 
at 37%, @39%c bu. 

Rye started off easy, with a dull de- 
mand last week. Offerings were light, 
but buying was limited, making a weak 
market. The last three or four days 
market improved steadily; demand was 
more aggressive, especially from ship- 
pers. For the week, prices show a loss 
of 3%4¢, No. 2 closing Jan. 24 at $1.563, 
@1.57%, bu. 

Barley was not very active, and offer- 
ings were moderate. Choice grades were 
in best request. Closing range, 49@ 
68c bu. 

OIL MEAL STEADY 


No change of importance in the lin- 
seed oil meal market the past week. 
Prices remain unchanged, and business 
was of about the same volume and char- 
acter. Smaller dealers were in the mar- 
ket as usual for small lots, with jobbers 
still holding off. With a fair demand 
right along, and shipping directions con- 
tinuing good, mills are running at a fair 
rate of capacity, and the output is about 
normal for this time of year. Interest 
in meal for February-March shipment is 
lagging, the trade not being inclined to 
contract for future requirements. Local 
crushers are quoting linseed oil meal to- 
day at $39 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The 
oil meal situation in the East is clearing 
up and, according to mills, is more hope- 
ful than in the West. It is understood 
that a few crushers there advanced their 
prices from $39.50 to $41 on Saturday, 
and have sold several lots at the new 
level. 

Export business in oil cake is reported 
very active at present. As one crusher 
stated, there is a wonderful demand 
from Holland, and several good sales 
have been made recently. Germany is 
also taking fair quantities, and there is 
a good inquiry from Denmark. Since a 
week ago, oil cake has advanced $1, and 
eastern mills are now quoting it at $46 
ton, New York. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.76%,; 
three-day, $3.76, ; 60-day, $3.7134. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 33. 


DEATH OF PIONEER FLOUR MAN 


J. H. Nichols, founder of the Nichols 
Flour Co., Des Moines, Iowa, died at 
his home there Jan. 10, after an illness 
of about three weeks. Mr. Nichols, who 
was about 75 years old, had been in the 
flour business in Des Moines approxi- 
mately 30 years. He is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. It is under- 
stood that the business is to be continued. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are very dull and weak at 
20@25c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

J. O. Ewing, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapoiis, is in the East. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $2.50@3.50 ton lower for the 
week. 

W. M. Hommerding recently resigned 
as secretary and manager of the Harvey 
(N. D.) -Milling Co. 

The annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Association of the Baking Indus- 
try is to be held at Fargo Feb. 1-2. 

Frank W. Phelps, Minneapolis pioneer, 
and one of the early grain deaiers of 
the state, died last week in Los Angeles. 

L. B. Denison, manager of the Chip- 
pewa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., 
was elected a city counciiman last week. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager for the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
joined the sales force of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

D. F. Chandler, eo of the Chey- 
enne (Wyo.) Milling Co., visited old 
friends in Minneapolis last week, while 
en route home from Chicago. 

James G. Lawrence, president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., is 
spending the winter in Los Angeles. He 
expects to return home in April. 

Screenings are very dull, but prices 
are unchanged. It is understood that 
some recent receipts did not bring 
enough to defray freight charges. 

Eric Finstrom, foreman in the Stand- 
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ard mill of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, died last 
week of pneumonia. He worked in this 


' mill 42 years. 


Professor Harry Snyder, chemist for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, left Monday for San Diego and 
other California points. He expects to 
be gone about two months. 


John F. Diefenbach, manager of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., is visiting 
the trade in New York and other eastern 
markets. He expects to go to Bermuda 
for a month before returning home. ~ 


Julius Fleischmann, of New York, 
president of the Fieischmann Co., re- 
cently visited with friends in Minneapo- 
lis, en route to the Pacific Coast, where 
he will recuperate for a short time be- 
fore proceeding to Japan. 


Richard K. Peak, formerly Minneap- 
olis representative of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mius, but who resigned last vear 
to enter the flour business with his broth- 
er at Little Rock, Ark., is now with 
Ansel S. Leo, New York flour jobber. 

Illustrating the drop in burlaps, it is 
reported that on Jan. 3, 1920, 40-in, 1014- 
oz burlap sold at 16.8c per yard, against 
5c on Dec. 25 last.. The 40-inch, 8-oz bur- 
lap on Jan. 3 was quoted at 11.55¢ per 
yard, and sold as low as 3.82c in De- 
cember. 

What is believed to be record time for 
a flour shipment between Minneapolis 
and the seaboard was made last week. A 
small shipment of export flour moved 
from Minneapolis to the pier in New 
York in five days. It was routed via the 
Pere Marquette car ferry. 


Minneapolis bakers were interested in 
a newspaper dispatch last week to the 
effect that Frank Klein, a Kansas City 
baker, was retailing a 13-oz loaf for de. 
The dispatch said that the loaf cost 4.14c 
to produce, but did not state what qual- 
ity of flour was used in its manufacture. 


The local section of the American As- 
sociation of Milling and Baking Tech- 
nology held its monthly meeting at the 
Dunwoody ‘Institute, Minneapolis, the 
evening of Jan. 14. The subject dis- 
cussed was, “Will bread and flour stand- 
ards be helpful to the baker and miller?” 


Loadings by Minneapolis mills from 
Jan. 1 to date have been 62 per cent, 
compared with the same period in 1920. 
When it is considered that the minimum 
last year was 60,000 lbs, while this year 
it was only 40,000, the big decrease in 
flour and feed shipments can be appre- 
ciated. 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Iowa is being held at Fort Dodge 
this week. Mutual insurance, collective 
purchasing, terminal grain marketing, 
and co-ordination of all farmer activities, 
are among the subjects scheduled for 
discussion. 

Based on the close today (Jan. 25), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.49 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.45; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.49, No. 1 northern $1.47; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.47, No. 1 northern $1.48; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.27. 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Tri-State Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is being held at Fargo this week. 
Preliminary reports state approximately 
5,000 farmers have registered. The prac- 
tice of short selling and speculating is 
bitterly denounced by the members of 
the association, and the chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade have been 
again attacked by high officials and 
speakers, who pleaded for changes in the 
terminal marketing machinery. 


C. G. Tenger, manager of the flour 
and grain division of the American 
Finance & Commerce Co., San Francisco, 
has been in Minneapolis for tne last week 
or two. Mr. Tenger is also secretary of 
the Allen Flour Co., of San Francisco. 
He was formerly export manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and after- 
wards general sales manager of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. He 
has been calling on some of the larger 
mills in the Northwest and western Can- 
ada, and leaves tonight for the South- 
west and New Orleans. 
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A continuation of the greater activity 
on the part of flour buyers prevailed the 
first part of this week, but the pro- 
nounced —— of the wheat mar- 
ket the last few days had the effect of 
driving them out of the flour market, 
pending the further development of the 
present bearish sentiment. 

The business done the first of the week 
was largely for the higher grades of flour, 
several mills stating that their family 
trade had shown a marked improvement 
over the demand for clears. While this 
demand was fairly general in its scope of 
territory, the Southeast was particularly 
active in making purchases, as has been 
the case for the past week or 10 days. 

An encouraging feature of the milling 
situation developed this week in increased 
shipping instructions. This is leading to 
the belief, particularly on the part of 
flour dealers, that old Loakings are being 
exhausted, It seems quite evident that 
flour must have been booked for much 
larger quantities than generally known, 
a fact which has been largely responsible 
for the extremely dull business of the 
last few months. 

Little improvement is noticed in the 
export situation, with the exception of 
business being done with Scotland. Sev- 
eral southwestern mills report the sale 
of fairly large quantities of flour direct 
to that country. This trade has been 
gradually developing over the last month 
or six weeks. 

A situation which is peculiar to Texas, 
and perhaps several other southern states, 
has been brought about by the prevailing 
low price for cotton, and it is having a 
direct effect upon a number of the flour 
mills in that territory, many of whom, 
and this includes some of the larger ones, 
do a purely local business. ‘1 nis situation 
is that the prevailing cottun prices are 
causing many people to turn to the use 
of corn products, in the belief that they 
are thereby effecting economy, and as a 
result the demand for flour has fallen off 
in many communities. 

During the week one or two reports 
came to this office of interior mills selling 
flour to the East, and more particularly 
to the central states, on consignment. An 
investigation of these reports indicates 
that the practice is by no means general, 
but, on the contrary, by far the larger 
majority of the mills decry the adoption 
of such methods of gaining business. 
However, it is evident that a few mills 
are indulging in this method of dispos- 
ing of their flour, as salesmen of several 
of the local mills have reported encount- 
ering such competition. 

On account of the slump in the wheat 
market, flour is quoted 65@75c bbl un- 
der last week’s closing price. Hard win- 
ter wheat short patent flour, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, — at $8.85@9.05, 
is 65@70c under last week. Straight 
grade, quoted at $7.70@8.10, declined 90c 
bbl, and 95 per cent, quoted at $8.25@ 
8.45, shows a drop of 75@80c. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$6.10@6.50, second clear at $5.50@6, and 
low grade at $4.50@5.50. 


MILLFEED 


A marked weakness developed in the 
millfeed market this week, and prices 
slumped off about $1. Offerings from 


the milis are reported to be more liberal, 
while demand is, if possible, lighter than 
last week. Particularly in the country is 
this noticeable, where, dealers say, it 
would be difficult to dispose of feed 
at any price. 


The trade generally feels, it seems, that 
the price of millfeed is too high, com- 
pared with coarse grains, and consider- 
able talk was‘heard this week of $20 
bran, the thought being that the trade 
would be in a more healthful condition 
with such a price prevailing. However, 
such a drop in the price of millfeed would 
inevitably mean a higher price for. flour 
and, furthermore, a decline of as much 
as $4 ton for feed would mean financial 
embarrassment for many concerns. 

Bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, is quot- 
ed, basis Kansas City, at $24@25 ton; 
brown shorts, $23@24; gray shorts, $25 


@%6. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output oo 
4 


This week ...cccccccscccecs 67,000 

Last week .......seccccces 63,600 61 
WOOF OBO ccccccccscccecese 77,000 76 
Two years ago .....s.eeeee 43,500 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 446,670 228,345 61 
Last week ...... 446,670 203,441 43 
Year ago ....... 434,970 384,017 88 
Two years ago... 413,970 306,204 73 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,207 bbls this week, 7,463 last 
week, 6,934 a year ago and 4,100 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, six report do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair, and 35 
slow and quiet. 

HIGHER RATES TO GULF 

The railroads are now preparing, ac- 
cording to the transportation department 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, tar- 
iffs to become effective March 1, greatly 
increasing rates on grain from northern 
markets to Mississippi valley points. The 
bulletin issued by the department re- 
garding this matter explains that “lines 
east of the Mississippi River have an- 
nounced tentative figures as follows”: 
(These figures are as from Kansas City, 
and basis 100 lbs.) 


Proposed 

To— Present rate rate 
New Orleans .....-.ss.ee8 38 53 
BEOMAMRIS cc cccccccccccsece 24.5 38 

Vicksburg .......seeeeeeee 38 49.5 

NatchesS ....cccccccccccces 38 51.5 

Helena, Ark, ..cccescscece 30.5 40.5 

Greenville, Miss. .......+.-. 38 48.5 


It is understood that such rate in- 
creases are to be made from Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Louis. 


BECKENBACH TO RODNEY MILLING Co. 

H. A. Sterling, who has been sales 
manager of the Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, since its recent organization, 
was this week made manager of the com- 
pany. C. L. Beckenbach, formerly sales 
manager of the Kaull Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, succeeded Mr. Sterling as sales 
manager of the Rodney Milling Co., of 
which J. L. Rodney is_ president. 


NOTES 

The Kansas City Grain Club will hold 
its annual meeting Thursday, Jan. 27. 

The date for the 1921 Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Wheat Show has been set for Sept. 
26 to Oct. 8. 

The flour mill operated at Berryville, 
Ark., by Everett & Son was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was here today. 

The Fayette (Mo.) Mill & Mercantile 
Co. is considering installing new ma- 
chinery in its mill this year. 


Arthur J. Stern, vice president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., was in Kansas City last Thursday. 


The feed mill and grain elevator of 
the Maryville (Mo.) Feed & Milling Co. 
has been sold to the Farmers’ Exchange. 


J. W. Cain, sales manager of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending two weeks in Indiana and West 
Virginia. 

C. M. Pease, the oldest grain inspector 
in point of service employed by the Kan- 
sas state | inspection department, 
died recently. 

F. M. Cole, manager of the Kansas 
City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., New York, is spending the week- 
end in Chicago. . 


Harry Bresky, who has spent the week 
in Kansas City, where he is interested in 
the Rodney Milling Co., returned to New 
York yesterday. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Jasper, Mo., has purchased the flour 
and feed business formerly owned by the 
McDaniel Milling Co. 

W. C. Kreger, general manager of the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, spent the 
first of the week at the company’s mill 
in Glen Elder, Kansas. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Miliers’ League, attended the 
meeting of the Nebraska Miilers’ Asso- 
ciation in Omaha, Wednesday. 


E. L. Morris, Kansas City, federal 
grain supervisor for the Southwest, is 
in Chicago this week attending the 
monthly meeting of the supervisors. 


The Kansas state warehouse bill, creat- 
ing licensed public warehouses at coun- 
try points, has been drawn up and will 
probably be presented to the state legis- 
lature next week. 

Retail grocers in Rosedale, Kansas, a 
section of Kansas City, Kansas, are un- 
dertaking to organize a retail grocers’ 
association, separate from the~ Kansas 
City organization. 

George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
has left for New York, to be gone a 
week or 10 days. On his way back he 
will stop at Chicago. 


Corn is beginning to move to the Gulf, 
particularly to New Orleans, for export, 
according to J. M. Chilton, federal grain 
supervisor at Kansas City, who has just 
returned from a trip to the Gulf ports. 


T. A. Linfit has resigned his position 
as sales manager of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co. Victor A. Cain, 
president of the company, will manage 
the sales department for the time being. 


Work on the construction of new tem- 
pering bins for the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, will begin on or 
about Feb. 20. The Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, has the 
contract for the work. 


Wheat exports from the Gulf for the 
week ending Jan. 15 totaled 2,376,000 
bus, according to the reports of the fed- 
eral grain supervisors. Corn exports for 
the same week totaled 43,000 bus, and 
oats 25,000 bus. The total wheat exports 
for the United States for the week, ac- 
cording to the same report, were 3,116,- 
000 bus. 

Joseph M. Piazzek, father of D. F. 
Piazzek, former second vice president 
of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion and at present a member of 
the Barnes-Piazzek Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, died at his home in Valley Falls, 
Kansas, Thursday. Mr. Piazzek came to 
Kansas in 1857, since which time he had 
devoted the greater part of his attention 
to flour milling. 

The annual report of James T. Brad- 
shaw, Missouri state grain warehouse 
commissioner, shows that 89,983 cars of 
grain were inspected by the Missouri 
state grain inspection department during 
the year 1920. The report, which covers 
10 typewritten pages, contains a sum- 
mary of the financial condition of the 
department, and enumerates some of its 
activities for the year. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, states that 
more wheat is moving to market, par- 
ticularly in the northern half of the 
state, owing to a strengthening of the 
local markets. His report says: “In 
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many counties the local price paid for 
wheat in the last week is given as be- 
tween $1.60 and $1.70. Corn is ranging 
from 50c to 70c bu, but very little is 
moving at these prices.” 

Keith Clevenger, Topeka, Kansas, sec- 
retary of the state chamber. of commerce, 
in announcing that a referendum is be- 
ing taken in 78 cities of Kansas on a 
“Buy a Sack of Flour” campaign, said: 
“By stimulating the flour market we 
hope to stimulate the wheat market, and 
in this way build up the general business 
situation. Kansas now has a visible sup- 
ply of 50,000,000 bus wheat, three times 
as large as any other state. The market 
must be brought up to a point somewhere 
near the cost of production, or farmers, 
merchants and others will face financial 
ruin.’ 





WICHITA 


Mills in Wichita report business prac- 
tically unchanged from last week, with 
the possible exception of a more lively 
demand from export buyers. However, 
no sales of consequence are reported. 
~— directions on old bookings are 
gradually being cleaned up, and this, to- 
gether with prompt shipment business 
which is being received ean the estab- 
lished trade, is keeping the mills running 
more steadily than before the first of the 
year. The same reports are received 
from mills in the vicinity of Wichita, and 
some have been running full time since 
the first of the year. 

Flour prices advanced early in the 
week, but are now being quoted at about 
the same figure as last week. Quotations: 
Short patent, $9.60@10.20; 95 per cent, 
$8.90@9.70; straight grade, $9.05@9.40, 
—basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City. Bran, 
$27@28 ton; gray- shorts, $30@32,—basis 
Kansas City. 

NOTES 

C. L. Roos, sales manager of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, is in New 
York on a business trip. 

George E. King, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., returned this week 
from a trip to Chicago. 

The Wellington National Bank of 
Wellington, and the Farmers’ State 
Bank of Wellington, will consolidate un- 
der the name of the First National Bank 
of Wellington in a short time. George 
H. Hunter, president of the Hunter 
Milling Co., who is now president of the 
Wellington National Bank, will be the 
president of the new consolidation, and 
J. Harris Carr will be cashier. It is 
rumored that M. A. Princehouse, cashier 
of the Farmers’ State Bank and former- 
ly manager of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. and the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, will again enter the milling 
business in the Southwest, but has not 
yet announced his plans. 





SALINA 


The demand for flour still remains 
dull, with local mills operating about 
two thirds time. Receipts from farms 
have been liberal until the last three or 
four days, but prices have declined, and 
it is evident that the farmers are not 
willing to sell their wheat below $1.50 bu. 
Flour quotations have declined in pro- 
portion to the reduction in wheat prices, 
but the trade does not seem disposed to 
buy. 

NOTES 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, was a 
visitor at the Toledo branch office on 
Friday. 

Weather conditions remain excellent, 
Kansas having experienced another mild 
week of sunshine, and the only forecasts 
on the.growing crop are that there never 
were better prospects. 

While H. V. Nye, general manager of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, was visiting the Toledo office of his 
mill, managed by J. F. Hall, a general 
sales conference was held, abtented by 
the following representatives of the 
Weber mill: A. M. Scott, Grand Rapids, 
Mich; William Gerzondie, Galesburg, 
Mich; W. J. Augst, Grand Rapids, Mich; 
C. L. Rapin, Saginaw, Mich; Stanley C. 
Byrum, Indianapolis, Ind; A. B. Hewson, 
Delaware, Ohio;, George N. Collins, Ot- 
tawa, Ohio; C. N. Emrick, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chance W. Clark, Marietta, Ohio, 
and T, F. Gallagher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A MESSAGE TO RETAILERS 


Purchase Raw Materials in Limited Quanti- 
ties, Avoid Price Cutting, and Stick to 
Quality—Variety a Drawing Card 


J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, president 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association, writes: 
“Considering everything, the possibility 
of conducting our business so as to 
enable us to sell our products at a fair 
profit, and still be fair to the public, is 
something of a task. We have lost money 


“on sugar and flour, and I have come to 


the conclusion that the only safe way is 
to buy carefully, and in limited quanti- 
ties, not only of the two commodities 
named, but also of lard, butter com- 
pounds and other raw materials. We 
ought to be able to buy these commodi- 
ties for less money later. However, I 
do not believe that normal prices will be 
resumed at once. 

“Let us continue giving our customers 
good quality and service at a fair profit. 
If we conduct our business in this man- 
ner, everything should be satisfactory. 
The baker who cuts prices is to be pitied, 
for he is placing himself in a position 
which he cannot hold. 

“I look for a prosperous business this 
year, providing, of course, the baker con- 
ducts his affairs in a businesslike man- 
ner. We retailers should hold our heads 
high, face our difficulties squarely, and 
hold on to quality. In this way we should 
reap the benefit. 

“National advertising has undoubtedly 
increased the sales of the bread baker. 
We should try to push the sweet goods 
end of our business. We should make 


‘some changes in the variety of our goods, 


no matter how small these changes may 
be. Variety pleases our customers and 
induces them to buy. Frequent changes, 
combined with permanent high quality, 
would result in increased sales.” 





OBJECTION TO THE 5c LOAF 


Indianapolis Bakers Claim Return to This 
Size and Price Is Neither Prac- 
ticable Nor Desirable 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan, 22.—Restora- 
tion of a loaf of bread that can be made 
to sell for 5c is not deemed either prac- 
ticable or desirable by bakers in Indian- 
apolis. Considerable discussion of the 
question was aroused in this city this 
week by reports that one New York shop 
had enjoyed a large trade’in a 5c loaf, 
which it placed on the market last week. 

“Under existing prices of flour and 
other materials in Indianapolis, the once 
upon a time 5c loaf is not only impos- 
sible, but if it could be baked it would 
look very much like an oversized bun,” 
was the comment of the president of the 
City Baking Co. “I don’t see how it 
would be possible to produce a 5c loaf 
worthy of the name under present condi- 
tions. I believe that even tne 12-0z loaf 
is now off the market in this and most 
other Indiana cities. Even that could not 
be sold for 5c. The 1-lb loaf now sells 
for 9c and 10c, retail, in Indianapolis.” 

Homer Porterfield, president of the 
Porterfield Baking Co., also said that the 
5c loaf was impractical now. “It would 
be so small that a person would be 
ashamed to carry it home,” he explained, 
“but, besides, the Indiana law specifies a 
minimum size loaf of 12 oz, and that size 
loaf cannot be made for any price that 
would permit it to be marketed at 5c, as 
we used to do before the World War. 
Flour and labor are still high, judged by 
prewar standards, Other materials still 
are up, so I am sure that a 5c loaf of 
bread is positively impossible now, or in 
the near future.” : 

William L. Taggart, treasurer of the 
Taggart Baking Co., held that marketing 
a 5c loaf under existing conditions, is out 
of the question. “I can conceive of no 


scheme whereby a baker could make and 
sell a loaf at the prewar price,” he said. 
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“We've got to see a big reduction in the 
price of flour, materials, labor and other 
costs of baking before we find a 5c loaf 
of bread for sale in Indianapolis.” 

A. B. Brown, of the Century Biscuit 
Co., argued that until flour reached a 
level of $4 or $5 bbl, and other costs of 
baking dropped proportionately, the 5c 
loaf could not be considered seriously. 
“Movements by Congress to aid farm- 
ers have meant higher flour prices,” he 
declared, “and few bakers in this terri- 
tory are making any money under exist- 
ing conditions. Prices in most other 
cities about Indianapolis range 10c loaf, 
wholesale, but we have a price here now 
of 8c for a 1-lb loaf, wholesale, which 


means 9c and 10c bread, retail. We'll 
never be able to sell bread for 5c loaf 
again until we get a big reduction in ma- 
terials, and no one can predict such a 
time right now.” 

Mr. Brown added that, even if bakers 
were to use water with the milk, or elimi- 
nate the milk entirely, and sacrifice in 
other ways the quality of the bread 
baked, the 5c loaf would be impractical. 
He said he did not believe there was any 
scheme of huge sales that would make 
the scheme workable. 

The opinion of Hoosier bakers in 
other cities generally coincides with that 
of Indianapolis bakers. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 








THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


By Joun C. SUMMERS 


FLOUR : 

Storage: Flour should be stored in 
cool, dry, well ventilated, light rooms, 
free from all foreign odors, It is often 
the case that little attention is given to 
these conditions. Very frequently no 
effort is made toward regulation of tem- 
perature, and as a result flour becomes 
entirely too warm during summer months, 
causing deterioration to set in, while dur- 
ing the winter months its temperature is 
so low as to seriously interfere with 
manufacturing and proper aging. Some 
bakers make the mistake of storing flour 
over ovens at very high temperatures, 
under which conditions deterioration will 
quickly commence, and proceed at a very 
rapid rate. The temperature should be 
maintained throughout the entire year at 
as nearly 70 degrees F. as possible. 

One should avoid excessive humidity in 
flour storage rooms. This greatly re- 
tards aging, and has a tendency to accel- 
erate bacterial action. For this reason, 
basements are often undesirable for 
storage. 

It is necessary that storage rooms be 
well ventilated. - This makes possible the 
removal of respiratory products, lessens 
the danger of bad odors accumulating, 
and a continued supply of fresh air 
makes for better aging conditions. 

It is also important that storerooms 
be well lighted. A good supply of sun- 
light improves sanitary conditions, re- 
duces the moisture content of the air, and 
hastens the drying, and therefore the 
maturing of the flour. 

Flour is a great absorber of odors, and 
if kept in contact with foreign odors of 
any kind, will quickly take them up. 
When this is done, it is practically im- 
possible to remove such odors by aéra- 
tion, and they are usually found to be 
more pronounced in the finished loaf, 
Occasionally flour is entirely spoiled for 
baking purposes by being shipped in un- 
clean cars, or with other substances pos- 
sessing very pronounced and character- 
istic odors. 

Aging: As a usual thing, flour should 
be aged before being used in the manu- 
facture of bread. The carbohydrates 
and proteins of newly milled flour are 
often found to be in an unavoidable 
state, and it is necessary to age such 
flour in order to effect greater maturity 
of these substances. This, however, does 
not seem to be the case with most flours 
this year. They can be used very satis- 
factorily without being subjected to 
aging. p 

It is often the case that bread manu- 
facturers confuse storing with aging. 
They think that a flour will properly 
age if stored for a period of from 30 
to 60 days. This might be true and, on 
the other hand, might not. The rate of 
aging varies directly with the tempera- 


ture at which stored. If stored at a 
very low temperature, aging will go on 
very slowly, while if stored at a high 
temperature, aging will take place very 
rapidly. In storerooms where no atten- 
tion is given to temperature, flour is fre- 
quently overaged during the summer 
months, and not sufficiently aged during 
the winter. To insure proper aging, 
the temperature of the storage rooms 
should be kept constant at about 70 de- 
grees F'., and the time varied according 
to the greenness of the flour. For best 
results, flour should be aged for not less 
than two weeks, or more than eight. 

Aged flours possess better baking quali- 
ties than green flours. During the aging 
period, flours usually lose some moisture, 
but the aged flours will absorb water in 
excess of that lost during aging. In 
other words, a flour that has been aged 
will take about 2 per cent more water 
than the same flour without being aged, 
in making a dough of ideal consistency. 
In addition to improving its baking quali- 
ties and increasing its absorption power, 
aging also has a bleaching effect, en- 
abling the production of a whiter loaf, a 
thing much desired by bread makers, 
since the consumers of bread show a de- 
cided preference for the whiter bread. 

Blending: So-called blending is very 
generally practiced by bakers. But few, 
however, are blending intelligently. The 
greater number are Only mixing two or 
more flours in more or less definite pro- 
portions, assuming that by so doing they 
are getting better results than would be 
had by using one flour only, which would 
in many instances be just the reverse. 
For one to blend intelligently and ef- 
fectively, he must first of all know the 
chemical composition and baking value 
of each of the flours composing the blend, 
and without this information he is only 
working blindly, Each flour offers an in- 
dividual problem, and the greater the 
number of flours used, the greater the 
number of problems confronting the 
baker. 

Many leading bread manufacturers use 
only one flour. They claim that this sim- 
plifies manufacture, and insures greater 
uniformity and better quality. Most 
bakers agree that it is much better prac- 
tice to reduce the number of flours to a 
minimum, and study these very closely as 
to their chemical composition and other 
properties. Possessing this knowledge, if 
blending be practiced, it can be done 
wisely. Blending, if done, should be for 
a definite purpose, and according ‘to 
specific methods. Many bakers would 
have better results if they discontinued 
blending entirely, as they are now doing 
this, 

Often an attempt is made to cover up 
the undesirable qualities of a flour, such 
as poor color, low gluten, poor quality of 






gluten, by mixing it with a better grade 
of flour. But this is impossible. While 
one can make better bread from a mix- 
ture of good and poor flour than from 
flour of inferior grade only, on the other 
hand a better product can be had from 
all good flour than from a mixture of the 
two. Any inferior qualities in the flour 
are more pronounced in the finished loaf. 
A very common mistake made by bakers 
is that of attempting to economize in 
using cheap flours. 

Most millers are careful in the selection 
of wheats, and blend these in such a way 
as to produce flour of as uniform quality 
and composition as possible. When blend- 
ing of flours is practiced by the bakers, 
they seem to fail to realize that the flours 
used are made from blended wheats. 
Certainly, blending as generally prac- 
ticed should be discouraged, and when 
done, the greatest care and wisdom should 
be exercised. 

Artificial Bleaching: In addition to 
natural bleaching which occurs during 
aging, the greater amount of flour milled 
today is artificially bleached. Sulphur 
dioxide and bromine cannot be used for 
this purpose because of the unpleasant 
odors they impart to flour, making it un- 
fit for baking purposes. The two meth- 
ods now employed are known commer- 
cially as the chlorine and the electrical 
processes, and the gases responsible for 
the bleaching are chlorine gas and nitro- 
gen peroxide. Equations representing 
these reactions are: 


CL, H,O 2H CL O 
Chlorine + Water=Hydrogen + Nascent 
Cloride Oxygen 

N, 20, 2NO, 
Nitrogen + Oxygen = Nitrogen 
Peroxide 

NO, NO O 
Nitrogen = Nitric + Nascent 
Peroxide Oxide Oxygen 


When the chlorine process is used, the 
chlorine gas unites with the hydrogen of 
some of the water vapor present in the 
air or in the flour, liberating nascent 
oxygen. 

When flour bleaching is done by means 
of the electrical process, the nitrogen in 
the air chemically unites with the atmos- 
pheric oxygen at high temperatures, 
forming nitrogen peroxide. This is not 
a stable gas and soon decomposes at 
ordinary temperature, producing oxide 
and also liberating nascent oxygen. 

Oxygen in the nascent state is very ac- 
tive chemically, quickly attacking the 
coloring matter of the flour, largely de- 
stroying it. This greatly improves the 
color of the flour, or bleaches it, making 
it whiter. 

It is possible to overbleach by either 
process. When flour is excessively bleached 
with chlorine, the gluten is attacked, 
thereby lowering the strength of the flour. 
Overbleaching with nitrogen peroxide re- 
sults in imparting to the flour a grayish 
color, and an unpleasant, mustylike odor. 

Bleaching will not improve the grade 
of a flour and, if properly carried out, 
will not lower the grade. Bleaching 
does not produce within the flour any in- 
jurious substances, as is claimed by 
some. The only thing that it does is to 
bleach the flour, not altering its composi- 
tion and not (if properly carried out) 
affecting the baking qualities of a flour. 

Bleaching is gaining in favor very 
rapidly, and the demand for bleached 
flour is increasing. Mills that advertised 
a year ago that they were not bleaching, 
are today artificially bleaching their en- 
tire output. 

One of the several properties of a loaf 
is its color. The consumers are all the 
while demanding a whiter loaf. While 
correct fermentation, a choice of. white 
ingredients other than flour, and good 
manufacturing methods are to a great 
extent responsible for the color of bread, 
still this can be further improved by us- 
ing a good grade of flour, and still fur- 
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HOW BAKER CAN HELP HIMSELF 





Dr. H. E. Barnard, of American Institute of Baking, Offers Timely Advice 
to Indiana Bakers at Annual Convention—lInstitute Will Regis- 
ter Malt Products and Shortenings Under Manufac- 
turers’ Guaranty for Bakers’ Benefit 


In this period of be gre J falling prices 
which compels radical readjustments in 
every industry, and particularly in the 
bakery, no real baker can stand alone; if 
he tries it he is almost sure to follow the 

ath of least resistance down which he is 
Ted by editorial writers who call for 
cheap bread or by half baked econo- 
mists who find in the falling price of 
wheat a reason for an equally rapid de- 
cline in the price of bread. It is just 
such crises as the one through which we 
are now passing which compel intelligent 
organization and a better knowledge of 
manufacturing and distributing costs on 
the part of every man in business. 

So today I am not so much interested 
in discussing with you how the institute, 
through its research laboratories, can 
serve the baker, as I am in how the 
baker can help himself. I want to call 
to your particular attention a few lines 
to which, it seems to me, the baker, 
through his organization, should give at- 
tention. 

I have before me, for example, an ad- 
vertisement of bread, designed for the 
purpose of combating and explaining a 
report made by an investigator in a 
child welfare survey. The officials re- 
ported, in their survey of rural condi- 
tions, that 50 per cent of the children 
examined were suffering from malnutri- 
tion and faulty bone formation. The 
report emphasized the prevalence of un- 
dernourished children, due to poorly 
cooked and poorly balanced meals. It 
further showed that it is not the chil- 
dren of poor families who suffer most 
from malnutrition, but chiefly those who 
overeat, who have too much candy and 
too much spending money, 

As a matter of fact, there was noth- 
ing in this report to which any baker 
could take exception. It simply empha- 
sized well-known facts. If anything, it 
might be interpreted as favorable to the 
ea whose products can never be 
classed among poorly cooked foods. Yet 
this advertisement, deliberately designed 
both to make use of the favorable por- 
tions of the report of the survey and to 
combat any suggestion that the eating 
of bread, rather than the lack of it, 
causes malnutrition, contains this state- 
ment: “When you are careless in your 
bread buying you are taking chances on 
indigestion and lack of nourishment in 
your family, and who knows—possibly on 
death itself.” 

Most bakers have paid little attention 
to the psychology of advertising. I can 
well imagine, however, what the reaction 
on an Indiana baker would be when he 
read a competitor’s advertisement which 
so unwisely stressed indigestion, lack of 
nourishment and death itself, in an ap- 
peal for the increased use of bread. It 
is difficult for a baker to cross the. street 
and say to his competitor, “I fear your 
ad last night will put wet, ideas into 
the minds of bread eaters.” But is there 
not an opportunity for your state sec- 
retary or inspector to say the same thing 
without subjecting himself or the mis- 
guided baker to open criticism? Bread 
advertising is a matter of common in- 
terest to all bakers. How better may 
they correct the wrong kind of adver- 
tising than through their association? 

A clipping from the Indianapolis Star 
was forwarded to me a short time ago in 
which Dr. Hurty, health commissioner, 

uoted the remarks of an Australian 
chemist to the effect that- nations which 
eat white bread are close to the border 


line of neuritis, and then went on to ex- 
pound the interesting theory that there 
is some connection between toothache and 
modern milling practices. Fortunately 
for the baker’s peace of mind, the Ameri- 
can people are too well balanced to take 
any stock in the assertion that white 
bread and neuritis have anything in com- 
mon. Our daily ration contains too many 
food materials, gathered from widely 
different sources, to allow even the most 
devout food faddist to think that he is 
headed toward an early grave because 
he eats white bread. 

What is the connection between tooth- 
ache and white bread? Why, it rests on 
the fact that the enamel of the teeth 
contain fluorin, and that fluorin is pres- 
ent in the outer coating of the wheat 
berry. Fluorin is also present in most 
other foods. Gautier and Clausmann, 
who have made a most exhaustive study 
of the occurrence of fluorin in foods and 
its assimilation by body tissues, analyzed 
63 different materials, and found it in 
every case. They also report finding it 
in appreciable quantities in waters. 

The very minute quantities of fluorin 
needed to build up body structure and 
tooth enamel are supplied by any reason- 
able diet. If we ate no.wheat bread at 
all, either whole or white bread, we would 
get from the food we did eat, from 
vegetables, fruits, from the water we 
drank, all the fluorin necessary to normal 
life. It is common knowledge that ani- 
mals rarely suffer from tooth decay, and 
our prehistoric ancestors were equally 
blessed. 

The American Institute of Baking has 
recently said that it proposes to combat 
any unfair propaganda attacking the 
wholesomeness of baker’s bread. But no 
matter how keenly we may desire to set 
the public right, whenever foolish or un- 
founded stories are paraded in the public 
press in the form of unauthentic news 
items or letters to the editor, most of 
the educating necessary to set the public 
right on all dietetic matters must be 
done at home. Who knows better than 
the baker what materials go into his 
loaf? Who is better able to answer the 
foolish statement concerning baker’s 
bread which finds its way into the news 
columns? Do we not have right here a 
field for work which can be so cultivated 
that it will produce a fruitful crop for 
the baker? 

We are straining every nerve to in- 
crease production. We have set up and 
confidently maintain the premise that 
baking is a lost art in the home. We are 
doing our best to meet the requirement 
of Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, the world’s 
leading food authority, that the con- 
sumption of bread must be increased, 
both as an economic measure and in the 
interest of a better nourished race. And 
at the same time we.are allowing to go 
unchallenged the statement of those who, 
arguing from the knowledge that certain 
diseases are remedied by a diet of coarse 
foods, would class the entire human fam- 
ily in the list of those needing similar 
medical treatment. 

The Indiana Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry may well supplement the 
splendid work it is now doing in com- 
pelling the erection of sanitary plants, 
in the setting up of adequate accounting 
systems and in making the baker a better 
business man, by organizing a campaign 
for the increased use of baker’s bread, 
and this propaganda should not be con- 
tent to extol the merits of the loaf as 


the most nutritious and economical food, 
but it should be ready and quick to chal- 
lenge any statement, made anywhere and 
by any one, which places that loaf falsely 
before the public. ‘ 

It seems to me that your zone commis- 
sioners might act wise Bey the appoint- 
ment of a baker member in every city 
within the zone whose duty it would be 
to be on the alert in making use of eve 
opportunity presented to him for extol- 
ling its wholesomeness, high nutritive 
value and low cost. I know it means 
work, but the work will be productive. 
It means hard study, but the time spent 
in searching for facts will be well spent. 
It means occasional combats, for among 
the 2 per cent of our population who 
eat whole-wheat bread because they like 
it are many who would force their own 
peculiar eating habits upon the 98 per 
cent who are completely and satisfac- 
torily nourished by white bread. 

I want to lay before you some of the 
plans of the institute. I shall not discuss 
the work which we are doing in our 
laboratories other than to refer briefly 
to the fact that we shall shortly publish 
the results of our studies of rope in- 
fection in bread and its control. We 
have in the hands of the printer a bul- 
letin on methods of flour analysis in 
which are pointed out numerous errors 
either in the methods or the technic which 
tend to impair the value of the analytical 
data now depended upon by the miller 
to determine the quality of the flour he 
sells and the baker who wishes to know 
what he is buying. 

We have also ready for the printer a 
bulletin on food laws and regulations 
of interest to the baker, and the stand- 
ards and definitions set for his regula- 
tion. We shall shortly have ready for 
your desks a compilation of the weights 
and measure laws which regulate the 
purchase of materials and the sale of 
bread in states and cities of the country. 
Another bulletin will list the sanitary 
laws and regulations affecting the baker 
and his industry. 

We have begun an elaborate study of 
the strength of wheat flours. Bakers 
have known for a long time that some 
flours produce large, well-piled loaves 
of bread, while other flours produce 
loaves of undesirable and compact tex- 
ture. The problem of flour strength is 
a study of the relation of the enzymes of 
the flour to baking strength, with par- 
ticular reference to those enzymes which 
break down starch to sugars. We have 
collected samples of flour from many 
milling districts, from western Canada to 
Texas. The strength of these flours is 
being investigated in our research labo- 
ratory. al 

In the trade and service laboratory 
we are examining many samples of 
bread, flour and baker’s materials which 
are submitted for analysis by the mem- 
bers of the association. We have car- 
ried on baking tests for the research 
laboratory for many months, and in con- 
nection with these tests we are studying 
moisture retention in bread for the pur- 
pose of determining, if we can, why cer- 
tain loaves become stale more easily than 
others and why the yield per barrel of 
flour is greater in the case of some flours 
than in others, and how formulas can 
be modified so that maximum production 
will be comparable with maximum qual- 
ity. 

We are continuing the study of ana- 
lytical methods, and we hope to adapt 
certain methods to the baker’s use with 
a saving of much time and expensive 
apparatus. Other subjects which interest 
us are the methods of cooling bread, 
methods of keeping bread in the home, 
a study of the different types of shorten- 
ings and the analysis of bakers’ supplies 
to determine their composition and 
legality. 

You may be interested to know that 
the School of Baking, which opened its 
winter term on Jan. 3 with the largest 
attendance ever registered at any school 
of baking, has taken Mr. Pirrie, of our 
laboratories, for its director. While we 
regret losing Mr. Pirrie’s valuable serv- 
ices, we are much gratified to see him 
become the head of this at school of 
baking. The institute and the school are 
working hand in. hand, having in mind 
only the need of the baker for trained 
men who can put in practice in the sho 
the policies they have learned throug’ 
the institute. 
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And now may I speak briefly of a 
very important project which the insti- 
tute eves is worthy of your careful 
thought? In the development of the 
American Institute of Baking, it has been 
our desire both to conduct research labo- 
ratories for the investigation of funda- 
mental problems of interest to the baker 
and to fe him definite information 
which will be helpful in the daily opera- 
tion of his prey g 

With the rapid growth in the variety 
and number of raw materials and bread 
making ingredients placed at his dis- 
posal, it has become increasingly difficult 
for him to buy judiciously and with the 
assurance that his purchases are not 
induced by exaggerated claims rather 
than by real merit. Many samples have 
been submitted to the technical and 
service department of the institute by 


bakers who wished advice as to the char- . 


acter of the product, and by manufac- 
turers who were desirous of making only 
goods of proven value. Obviously, to list 
but a few of the many excellent ma- 
terials in use by the baking industry 
would savor of discrimination, and the 
baker would not have the benefits of a 
general knowledge of the worth of the 
products offered him. 

The institute, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the plans followed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
issuing serial numbers under the manu- 
facturer’s guaranty, and by other insti- 
tutions having facilities for examining 


.and approving materials, presents for 


your approval a system of registration 
by which approved materials are given 
a serial number and certain valuable 
rights. This system of registration will 
at first be limited to a few bakers’ ma- 
terials, but as the facilities of the insti- 
tute are extended it is hoped ultimately 
to include all products which are used 
by the baker. The following rules will 
govern the registering of bakers’ sup- 
plies: 

eS ¢ fF sae ee » the 
American Institute of Baking will regis- 
ter the following materials: 

(a) Malt products, including malt 
flours, malt extracts, malt sirups and 
other preparations of malt. 

(b) Shortening agents, including lard, 
lard compounds, vegetable oils, hydroge- 
nated oils and special products designed 
for use as shortenings. 

2. Manufacturers desiring the certifi- 
cation of their products will make appli- 
cation to the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and such application shall be ac- 
companied by 

(a) Sample of the product. 

(b) An analysis of the product or a 
statement of the standards or limits of 
composition by which its character is 
determined. 

(c) A set of circulars, descriptive in- 
formation and other material or data in 
which the claims of the product are set 
forth. 

3. Manufacturers’ claims will be sub- 
stantiated by analytical and baking tests. 

4. After a product has been found to 
justify the claims made for it and to 
meet the standards and requirements of 
the federal food and drugs act it will 
be certified by the American Institute of 
Baking. 

5. If registration is denied because of 
false or exaggerated claims, or for other 
sufficient reasons, second application for 
registration may be made after six 
months, during which time all conditions 
because of which the application was 
denied shall have been removed. 

6. A monthly list of the products 
registered will be sent to all members of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

7. No fee shall be charged for regis- 
tration. 

8. In the case of a‘disagreement as 
to the registration of a product, between 
the manufacturer and the American In- 
stitute of Baking, the evidence shall be 
reviewed by a board of referees consist- 
ing of three members, one each to be 
appointed by the presidents of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry and the Council of Baking and 
Affiliated Organizations, and one by the 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

9. A product which has been regis- 
tered by the American Institute of Bak- 
ing may be advertised and sold under 
its registration number for a period of 
one year. If at the expiration of one 
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year the product continues to meet the 
conditions of quality and claims which 
obtained at the time of the original 
issue, the registration shall be renewed. 
If, however, during the period of regis- 
tration the product is so changed in 
character that it does not meet registra- 
tion requirements or the claims for its 
usefulness are proven false or mislead- 
ing, the certificate of registration shall 
be canceled, and notice of such cancella- 
tion shall be given to the members of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

We now plan to issue a certificate of 
registration reading about as follows: 


PED COVES THRE ccnccecccase Malt 
Extract manufactured by ...........- 
po a ere has “been 


examined and found true to composition 
and claims as set forth by its manufac- 
turers, and is hereby registered by the 
American Institute of Baking under 
registration No. ..... ” By following 
this plan we shall give the baker what 
he is entitled to know, namely, informa- 
tion that the malt extract is honestly 
advertised, and that it is a product which 
the institute has seen fit to place on its 
list of accepted and standard materials. 

You will note that the institute will 
at first limit the registration to two lines 
of supplies, namely, the malt products 
and the shortening agents. If our ex- 
perience in registering these articles jus- 
tifies it, we shall take up another line of 
supplies, such, for instance, as the milk 
products, the glucose products, etc. We 
believe the baker will find this registra- 
tion plan of real service, and we are sure 
that the manufacturer, who is proud of 
his products, will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to go before his customers with 
the confident assertion that his sirups 
and shortenings are registered. It will 
take time to develop this idea. The baker 
must not be impatient for results, nor 
the manufacturer too’ anxious for atten- 
tion to his particular line. The institute 
will be glad to have the opinion of the 
Indiana association on the merits of the 
plan. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Cotumsus, Ono, Jan. 21.—Columbus 
bakers report business as having been 
quiet for some time, but an improvement 
in the demand for bread has been noted 
lately, so that at present bakers are 
doing a fairly satisfactory - business. 
Most of them are using high priced flour 
that was bought three or four months 
ago, but stocks are gradually being re- 
duced to the point where it will be only 
a question of a short time until the trade 
will be in the market for flour for rea- 
sonably quick shipment. For the past 
two months bakers have stayed away 
from flour, and purchases have been few 
and far between. 

The heavy losses suffered by many 
bakers, due to high priced flour pur- 
chase, have made them cautious, and they 
refuse absolutely to speculate by buying 
for future shipment. They feel they 
overlooked an opportunity, when flour 
was selling at $8 bbl, to buy at a price 
that would help make up some of their 
losses, and now that the markets have 
gotten away from them, it is believed 
hand-to-mouth buying will be strictly 
adhered to by the majority in this dis- 
trict. Very little trouble has been ex- 
perienced by mills by bakers canceling 
contracts. 

NOTES 


Albert Kaiser, of the Kenton (Ohio) 
Baking Co., has sold his bakery to M. 
O’Rourke. 


O. A. Harenberg, Columbus, has ac- 
cepted a position as salesman in western 
Ohio for the Bay State Milling Co., of 
Winona, Minn. 

H. Urquhart, of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Baking Co., was in Coluniven, Jan. 11, 
attending a directors’ meeting of the 
Reynolds Baking Co. 

E. L, Stancliff, sales manager, Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in Columbus Jan. 12, 
on his way home from a trip to the 
eastern markets. He said he found flour 
stocks very low, and anticipated a satis- 
factory demand for prompt shipment 
within a short time. 





The Department of State advises that 
the American consulate at Bahia Blanca, 
Argentina, will be closed. 
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INDIANA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Many Important Propositions Discussed at Indianapolis—Model Bakery Law Operating Satisfac- 
torily—New Accounting System Outlined—Association Favors Moving American 
Institute from Minneapolis—State Association Growing—Dues Fixed 
at $10 per Oven—C. P. Ehlers Elected President 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry was held Jan. 5-6, at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis. The attendance 
of bakers was considerably below the av- 
erage of the past two years, no doubt due 
to the fact that the meeting was held 
the first week of the year, at which time 
many are very busy in their shops. There 
was, however, a large contingent of sup- 
ply and flour men present. 

The programme which had been ar- 
ranged by officers and members of the 
advisory committee was one of the most 
interesting and beneficial ever provided 
for the bakers of Indiana, and some of 
the best speakers in the country, known 
to the baking trade, delivered addresses. 
Springtime weather prevailed during the 
two days of the meeting. 


Wednesday, Jan. 5 

The morning was taken up with the 
registration of members and associates, 
and visiting the various exhibits of ma- 
chinery and supplies. 

President John F. Ruger, La Fayette, 
called the meeting to order at 1:30 p.m. 
and read his annual address, which in 
part follows: 

“A year has passed since we met in 
annual assembly, and the records made 
stand, and all who will may read. The 
record of each of us is best known to 
himself, and if we are fair, it will be 
gone over and analyzed in preparation 
for betterment the coming year. The 
record of our association and of the 
baking industry in general is, in like 
manner, before you, and should be stud- 
ied for future benefit. 

“Speaking for the officers of our asso- 
ciation, I call your attention to our new 
model bakers’ law, to the service ren- 
dered members by our secretary’s office, 
to our zonal system of meetings, and 
to the activities of our field representa- 
tive, all of which have proven progressive 
and worth while. Considering the in- 
dustry at large, I wish to mention the 
great annual meeting of tne American 
Association at Atlantic City, the estab- 
lishment of the American Institute of 
Baking, the great ‘Eat More Bread’ cam- 
paign, and the very fine co-operation of 
the allied trades—all great movements 
for the betterment of our industry. 

“It is true that the industry has had 
much to contend with which has been ad- 
verse, and there has been much to irri- 
tate and promote discontent among mem- 
bers. What with the changing times, the 
falling markets,.the unleashing of the 
price cutter, etc., etc., I might commiser- 
ate with you at length, but I do not pro- 
pose to do so. I draw a different les- 
son from the past, and assure you now 
is no time for letting up, bemoaning or 
bewailing, but rather a time to be up and 
doing, a time to take heart, and to work. 

“If there is a message that I can bring 
to you at this time, it is one of hope and 
good cheer, of co-operation, and work to 
be done. When we consider that the 
baking business has now advanced to sev- 
enth place among the industries, I chal- 
lenge any one to say we are not pro- 
gressing. 

“This, the beginning of a new year, is 
a time for resolution, and let every man 
here now resolve to take stock of him- 
self, to hold his head a bit higher. In 
everyday language, this means better 
shops, better methods, better bread, close 
attention to detail, hard work. It means 
co-operation, and it means education; 
and it all means a larger, closer, more 
virile association. 

“I believe the association has main- 
tained its reputation for progress during 
the past year, and many beneficial fea- 
tures have been adopted for the general 
good of the organization. That.a num- 
ber of the outlined policies have net ma- 
tured is due to the fact that the finances 
of the association would not permit of 





their adoption. As we read and learn of 
the success of other industrial bodies in 
their perfect organization and financial 
strength, I cannot conceive how this as- 
sociation can make satisfactory advances, 
in making its policies effective, until we 
have a material increase in memvership, 
with the same increase in yearly dues. 
It should be the individual obligation of 
each and every baker member to assist in 
convincing nonbaker members that it is 
their loyal duty to assist in bearing the 
financial burdens with their fellow-asso- 
ciates in business. 

“The Indiana association for the past 
two years has worked along very definite 
lines. We have endeavored to render a 
service to the bakers of Indiana that 
could be truly called a service. With the 
foundation that was laid in 1919, we have 
further built this year, and to this we 
have added increased personal service 
through our central office in Indianapolis. 
We have, through the generosity of a 
number of our members, been able to 
put, for the last four months, a field 
representative into the work, who has 
gone north and south, east and west, 
called upon bakers, advised with them, 
helped them, and in a great many ways 
has rendered, I believe, an inestimable 
service to the bakers of Indiana.” 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 

C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, secretary, 
read the minutes of the 1920 convention, 
and also his report on the activities of 
the associafion during the year. He told 
of the number of bulletins he had issued, 
second hand machinery listed and sold 
through his office, bakeshops sold, and of 
the quantity of labels sold to the mem- 
bers of the association. He told of the 
employing of C. E. Ruger as field repre- 
sentative, and of the work done by him. 
Mr. Ruger, he said, had visited 123 towns 
and called upon 526 bakers, rendering 
assistance in various ways. The paid-up 


membership of the Indiana association, 


is now 369, with 70 delinquents. The ad- 
visory committee has decided that all de- 
linquents should pay their dues before 
they are reinstated or entitled to special 
service. 

The report of the treasurer, C. H. 
Webben, was read by Secretary Ehlers, 
and showed the finances of the associa- 
tion to be satisfactory. Mr. Webben has 
moved his business from Shelbyville, Ind., 
to Ohio, and his services in connection 
with the association will be greatly missed. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Minneapolis, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, followed. His address appears 
elsewhere in this issue in full. 


BREAD RESOLUTION PASSED 


Elmer L. Cline, Indianapolis, moved 
the following resolution, which was 
unanimously carried: “That the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry take 
proper steps for a campaign to increase 
the use of, and establish a better appre- 
ciation and understanding of, bakers’ 
bread; and this propaganda be not to 
extol the merits of the loaf as the most 
nutritious and essential food alone, but it 
should be ready and quick to challenge 
any statement made anywhere and by 
any one which places bakers’ bread false- 
ly before the public.” 


A MODEL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


H. W. Colgan, of the Taggart Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, gave an interesting 
talk on the accounting system adopted by 
the advisory committee of the association. 
It is claimed to be one of the most 
complete and simple systems that a bak- 
er can use and still keep a correct record 
of his business. 

Mr. Colgan, in his address, said: 

“Three duties are owing to three per- 
sonalities by every business man: to sat- 
isfy himself that his efforts are profitable 
and not futile; to present a just esti- 
mate of his financial standing to his 
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creditors whenever it is necessary—espe- 
cially does this apply to his banker; to 
present an honest and fair statement of 
his profits to the federal government. 

“As part of the greater benefits of 
your organization, a certain person will 
be ready at all times to assist in the in- 
stallation and the working of this sys- 
tem, to answer questions and to aid in 
every way. Furthermore, at the proper 
time, bulletins will be issued to those 
having the system, giving instructions as 
to the method of entering tax payments, 
insurance payments, etc. Also, should 
any one be in doubt as to the proper way 
of making any entry at any time, the 
matter can be temporarily entered in lead 
pencil, and a letter to the office of your 
association will bring a prompt response 
answering the question and cleaning up 
all doubts and keeping your records in 
shape. ‘Lhe services of a competent per- 
son will be available without charge, at 
all times. 

“The membership of the accounting 
committee is composed entirely of bakery 
accountants, who have spent years in 
the business, and who have fought out 
and solved the numerous problems that 
are so smoothed over for you now in the 
system we are presenting today. Our 
confidence in the result of the effort of 
your advisory board and your committee 
is unbounded. All that is required of 
the person adopting this system is atten- 
tion to the simple instructions that are 
furnished with it. All ygu have to do is 
to place your order. Competent instruc- 
tors will be at your service at all times. 

“Your committee has prepared this 
system to tell accurately the amount of 
your monthly profit or loss. To do this 
properly there are a few small require- 
ments to be exacted of the baker himself. 
They are not numerous, and are easily 
performed. Emphasis is laid upon the 
importance of monthly closing of books. 
By that is meant the entry of all items of 
expense, receipts and expenditures of 
cash sales, etc., in such a manner that all 
these accounts can be closed into the 
profit and loss account, and the profit or 
loss determined every month. The meth- 
od of closing is simple, and can be per- 
formed in an hour’s time. 

“Another requirement is that users of 
this system take an inventory of their 
raw material every month. Losses, leaks 
and pilfering can be checked in this 
manner. It is not a burdensome task. 
Gentlemen, your raw material is cash. 
You count your cash, don’t you? Then 
count just as carefully your raw ma- 
terial. You would not think of omitting 
to check up your cash. Then why leave 
your raw material unchecked? Provision 
is made for a monthly inventory. Really 
it should be inventoried every week, but 
this system requires an inventory only 
once a month, 

“There are no other requirements de- 
manded by this system other than the 
actual entries in the records as directed 
by the pamphlet of instructions. Among 
other things this system calls for the 
taking as an expense the important items 
of ‘depreciation’ and ‘interest on invest- 
ment.’ Depreciation means the wear and 
tear, aging and obsolescence on your 
buildings, machinery, automobiles, horses 
and wagons, and factory equipment, and 
if not properly provided for, results in a 
false figure of your financial standing. 
If it is not considered, one is cheatin 
himself as to his actual financia 
standing. Depreciation is also an allow- 
able deduction from profits for federal 
income tax purposes. This one reason 
alone is sufficient for the proper consid- 
eration of this item. 

“Interest on investment’ is part of your 
cost of doing business. At the present 
time, when investment is yielding at least 
6 per cent or more, you should demand 
that your business should do the same for 
you. It is therefore logical that one of 





the requirements should insist w 
from your plant 1s that it should y 
what money invested therein would 
bring in the open or investment market. 
If the plant is not doing this, it would be 
ane Behe prew-dy gee Be goa 
money could easily earn, engage 
in other activities. r — 
“Business in general requires at least 
12 per cent profit to live and grow. Some 
of the more astute financiers are of the 


‘belief that 14 per cent is necesary. You 


should not consider that you have made 
a profit until you can show a figure that 
has as part of the cost ‘interest on in- 
vestment,’ Should business conditions 
change so that 6 per cent would be either 
too high or too low, alter the a 
to conform to the requirements of 
times, but on no account fail to consider 
‘interest on investment’ as one of your 
expenses. By so doing you keep your 
business up to the pace set by the in- 
vestment market. 

“As to ‘taxes,’ the proper method of 
handling them is to go to your courthouse 
and ascertain just what taxes you will 
have to pay during the coming year, and 
follow the directions in recording them in 
your ledger. Now your monthly busi- 
ness should be charged with that part or 

roportion of taxes that are accruing 

uring the monthly operation or, in other 
words, one twelfth of the total taxes you 
will have to pay in the coming year, which 
is about as close as you can come to the 
proper charge at this time. Near the 
end of the year you can ascertain the 
exact amount, and adjust your monthly 
charge accordingly. 

“These remarks do not pertain to fed- 
eral income taxes, which are deductible 
only from profit and are not properly 
charged against the operating expenses 
of your business. After the year’s profit 
has been determined, the federal govern- 
ment steps in and says part must be paid 
to it. The year’s profit should be con- 
sidered as belonging to owners of the 
business and not to the business itself, 
and the dealings with the federal govern- 
ment are between the owners of the profit 
and the government, and not between the 
business and the government. Some may 
take exception to this, but the principle 
of eliminating the federal taxes from ex- 
pense of doing business is sound. 

“‘Insurance’ is another expense, and 
should’ be proportioned over the 12 
months of the year, and not merely 
charged off as it is paid for. The proper 
method is to ascertain as nearly as pos- 
sible just what your insurance for the 
year is to be, and enter this amount as 
directed in the instructions that accom- 
pany this system. Each month of busi- 
ness should carry its proportion of insur- 
ance. Therefore, one twelfth of your 
year’s insurance bill should be considered 
as an expense of each month’s business.” 


A GREATER ASSOCIATION 


Elmer L. Cline gave an address on 
“Developing a Greater Association.” He 
opened by saying that the bakers of In- 
diana had prospered during the war 
more than at any other time they had 
been in business. They had a strong lead- 
er then in Dr. Barnard, backed up by the 
Food Administration. The situation is 
now changed, said Mr. Cline, and we are 
up against the buyer’s market. We are 
confronted with the facts of falling mar- 
kets, business getting away from us, and 
we look to the reduction of prices. No 
one can, however, agree on prices, as 
much as they can be discussed. 

Continuing, he said: “During the war 
you made a lot of money because the gov- 
ernment maintained the prices and you 
had some one to do a great deal of 
thinking for you. Only the fit are going 
to survive these present times, so you can 
look the situation in the face. Therefore, 
let us profit by our past experience.” 

The speaker also referred to the work 
of the association’s field representative 
and his appointment to this office within 
the past four months. He also advocated 
a bigger association to offset the loss of 
business by members, brought about by 
the public being lead away from the buy- 
ing of bread. The tost accounting sys- 
tem, demonstrated by H. W. Colgan, he 
said, was one of the best things ever of- 
fered; that bakers in these times should 
certainly know more about their business 
than they did in the ygars 1916 or 1917. 


In conclusion Mr. Cline remarked, that- 


the officers of the association had come to 
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the conclusion that Indiana must have 


an all-time working association, with a 
paid secretary on the job. Also that, in- 
stead of 10 zones, it should have 15 or 
20. In addition there should be more 
volunteer service offered by the members. 
He referred y to the working of 
the fifth zone, the members of which 

all prospered and were doing well. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


The following proposed amendments 
to the constitution, and resolutions in 
connection with same, were offered and 
unanimously carried: 

1. That the president, vice president 
and treasurer shall be nominated and 
elected by ballot at the regular annual 
meetings of the association, and hold of- 
fice for one year, or until- their successors 
are chosen. The secretary, and members 
of the advisory commission shall be ap- 
pointed by the president. 

2, The annual dues shall be $10 per 
oven in use, payable in advance. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, gave 
a most interesting address on “Bakery 
Problems,” which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The election of officers for 1921 next 
took place, and resulted as follows: C. P. 
Ehlers, Indianapolis, president; E. K. 
Quigg, Richmond, vice president; J. A. 
Dietzen, Frankton, treasurer. 





Thursday, Jan. 6 

The first speaker at this session was 
Horace Crider, of Homestead, Pa., who 
had been especially invited to deliver an 
address on “Quality Bread.” He started 
by defining the different kinds of quality 
bread, and remarked that what some 
people termed quality, others do not. 
Mr. Crider said: “Quality bread may be 
determined from three angles, kind of in- 
gredients used, effect on the eye, effect 
on the stomach. Quality bread is the 
kind of bread your customers like, and 
as soon as you realize that your customers 
know best what they want, then you will 
put your bread ahead of that manufac- 
tured by others.” 

The speaker, continuing, said that the 
reason there were so many bakers in the 
United States and Canada not makin 
the best bread that they possibly could 
was because the question of price was a 
god with them. Also that the three 
things that greatly entered into the sale 
of bread nowadays were quality, quan- 
tity and price. 

Mr. Crider added: “Your foundation 
on bread in Indiana is set by law, and we 
will never be right until this harmony 
exists throughout the country. As things 
are nowadays, bakers set the standard of 
quality, and at present your loaf as to 
quality is governed by the price you get 
for bread. Bread is the greatest gift to 
man, then why give it away? You are 
proud of your product, also of your coun- 
try, and of yourselves. Then why not be 
proud of your competitor? The house- 
wife has become your real competitor, as 
she is now buying flour. Therefore, it 
would be far better to keep your quality 
up and lose a little money temporarily, 
but hold your trade.” 

Mr. Crider urged using articles in the 
bakeshop as good as those which bakers 
would be willing to take home to their 
wives for using in connection with some 
fancy pastry, cakes, rolls, etc. He con- 
cluded by advocating the buying of pure 
materials at a higher price than the buy- 
ing of substitutes at a cheap price. He 
touched chiefly on the buying of pure 
lard. In connection with window bak- 
eries, the speaker argued that they were 
not here to stay, and it was only the 
transient trade in some places which 
could keep them alive. Already they had 
to fall back on the making of dough- 
nuts, cake, etc. to keep going. Mr. 
Crider’s final maxim was, “Make quality 
bread, and the business is yours for the 
asking.” 

INDIANA MODEL BAKERY LAW 


I. L. Miller, state food and drug com- 
missioner, discussed some of the results 
of the operation of the Indiana model 
bakery law. He said: 

“The Indiana model bakery law came 
into existence through the desire of the 
bakers of the state for a system of con- 
trol that would elevate the industry by 
eliminating certain objectionable trade 


Erections and improving the quality of all 
ery products through use of more 
scientific and sanitary methods of pro- 
duction and handling. The food and 
drug department charged with the en- 
forcement of this law has conscientiously 
endeavored to perform the task assigned 
it, although handicapped by the small- 
ea of the number of inspectors avail- 

e. 

“While individual opinion will differ as 
to how nearly the purposes of those who 
conceived the law have been realized, I 
am sure all will agree that progress has 
been made, as a brief survey of the work 
of enforcement will show. The law has 
been in operation 17 months. During the 
16 months’ period ending Dec. 1, 1920, a 
total of 1,491 inspections of bakeries 
were made. Of this number 1,319 were 
regular inspections and 172 were follow- 
up inspections or reinspections of shops, 
in which regular inspections had shown 
unsatisfactory conditions existing. Dur- 
ing the. same period 240 so-called con- 
demnation notices, or orders for im- 
provement, were issued for 420 causes of 
comptaint. The causes of complaint were 
as follows: unsanitary conditions, 146; 
improper construction, 90; lack of health 
certificates, 97; failure to label bread, 87. 
In 134 instances the orders have been 
complied with and the cases closed. Of 
the 106 cases pending, many have com- 
plied with the orders, but the inspectors 
have not had opportunity to make the 
final inspection. ; 

“The department has resorted to prose- 
cution in eight cases; seven because of 
failure to label the loaf properly, and one 
because of short weight. Two or more 
warnings were sing in each case before 
affidavits were filed. So much time and 
effort has been spent in familiarizing 
the bakers with the provisions of the 
law that I can scarcely believe that there 
is now. one doing business in Indiana who 
is not fully informed, and further warn- 
ings should be unnecessary except in 
case of those newly beginning. 

“A study of the results of the regular 
inspections of bakeries is not altogether 
satisfactory. Of the 1,319 regular in- 
spections earlier referred to, the ratings 
were as follows: excellent, 5; good, 599; 
fair, 599; poor, 108; bad, 8. The num- 
ber rated poor is too large; the ‘good’ 
should far outnumber the ‘fair.’ An ex- 
amination of inspection reports of shops 
rated ‘fair’ has convinced me that many 
of them can be placed in the next higher 
class with a minimum expenditure of 
time and money. I have reached this con- 
clusion by checking up 50 inspection re- 
ports of shops rated ‘fair,’ taken at ran- 
dom from our files. In each case from 
one to three of the following require- 
ments were lacking: dressing room for 
employees; toilets; clean floors, walls and 
ceilings ; good light and ventilation; wash 
basins, soap and clean towels; health cer- 
tificates; approval certificates for well 
water; properly labeled bread; full 
standard weight; proper protection for 
finished products. 

“Those requirements most often lack- 
ing were dressing rooms, toilets, health 
certificates, and properly labeled bread. 
All these deficiencies, although of prime 
importance, can easily and in most in- 
stances be comparatively cheaply reme- 
died. Their correction, with perhaps a 
little more attention to the general ‘at- 
mosphere’ of the shop, would greatly in- 
crease the number rated as ‘good,’ and 
would well repay any expenditure of 
effort or money. 

“The question may be fairly asked, 
what has the Indiana model bakery law 
done for the baker and for the consumer? 
In my opinion it has done more than 
enough to justify its enactment. 

“Competition has been placed upon a 
fairer basis. Volume of business is no 
longer dependent upon questionable 
foolle practices, but upon quality prod- 
ucts and the operators’ ability to legiti- 
mately reduce overheads. The size of 
the loaf does not grow smaller in greater 
proportion than the price, nor are cus- 
tomers lost and gained through more fa- 
vorable ‘exchange’ terms by one baker 
than another. The nonreturn of stales 
and the standardization of the loaf have 
eliminated two of the most troublesome 
factors in determining costs. 

“The law has met with the approval 
of the consumer. It has insured to him 
goods of increasing quality, sold honest- 
ly. Constantly increasing numbers of 
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consumers are reading the labels upon 
the loaf which they purchase, and it 
behooves the baker to see that that label 
tells the truth. Many consumers are 
owners of scales, and are good judges of 
quality. 

“The model bakery law is but little 
more drastic than the general food and 
health laws, but it is so constructed that 
it fits the conditions peculiar to the bak- 
ing industry. It has met with the ap- 
proval of the bakers, and at least 98 per 
cent of them are standing loyally be- 
hind it, as evidenced by their co-operation 
with the food department and its inspec- 
tors. Continued compliance with the re- 
quirements of the law will make a great- 
er and better baking industry for In- 
diana.” 

E. K. Quigg, Richmond, moved that a 
legislative committee be appointed by the 
president’ to consider the amendment of 
the Indiana model law for the purpose 
of eliminating in same the regulation as 
to the manufacture of the %-lb loaf. 
After some discussion a committee was 
appointed to consider same. 

Charles V. Sursa, Muncie, spoke on 
zone meetings. He explained that In- 
diana was divided into 10 zones, which 
he understood were going to be increased 
in number and the districts made smaller, 
in order to bring bakers closer together. 
He described the zone meetings held in 
his own district, Muncie, and the atti- 
tude of the bakers in that locality. He 
claimed that the Muncie bakers had not 
always been angels, but they were al- 
most angels now, on account of their 
getting — at these meetings. In 
his city they have an association, and 
about 95 per cent of the bakers attend 
its meetings. 

Continuing, the speaker said Muncie 
bakers were not going to lower quality, 
no matter what happened. They were 
determined to help the small baker; it 
was not their object to drive him out of 
business, but rather to advance him. Mr. 
Sursa outlined the plan of co-operative 
buying and advertising among bakers in 
his district, which he said was paying 
them well. 

LOYALTY 


John M. Hartley, of Chicago, ex-secre- 
tary of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, spoke on “Loyalty.” He com- 
plimented the Indiana association on the 
good work it has accomplished in the 
last few years, telling how the organiza- 
tion had won the confidence of its mem- 
bers. He referred to the Indiana baking 
law, which the bakers of the state spon- 
sored, and said: “A debating club that 
puts none of its theories to a test is a 
useless institution. Activity invites mem- 
bership, even if its activities are for the 
present not in harmony with the wishes 
of the minority. Some day the minority 
will be back of certain needed action, 
and they know that then the activity that 
is backed by strength will bring results 
for their ideas. 

“Mere numbers are not the real 
strength of an organization, although 
membership is a mighty aid. Better a 
few less, and the members loyal. Loyalty 
is a positive element in life. It gets back 
of your officials, and puts energy and 
enthusiasm into their work. Loyalty has 
anxiety for the work in hand, and is 
willing to lend actual and moral support 
to the programme. It brings the mem- 
bers out to meetings and conventions. A 
lukewarm attitude will kill any collective 
movement. It is worse than opposition. 

“Opposition is also positive; it is a 
challenge, and invites the activity. neces- 
sary to a fight. It’s the ‘I don’t care’ at- 
titude that saps the strength of an asso- 
ciation and hinders the best efforts. 
Loyalty can take a licking on a matter of 
opinion, and go along with the majority 
and let time tell by proof. Lukewarm- 
ness doesn’t want any proof; it can vote 
‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and still hold a grudge. _ 

“Loyalty and faith in one another 
pays. It will pay cumulative dividends 
as time passes. One of the needs of our 
industry is a better feeling of perma- 
nency. That will be strengthened by 
your actions. The man down the street 
is always a factor in our business. If he 
is an outsider, a law unto himself, choos- 
ing a lower standard of living than you 
care to select for yourself and family, he 
can make the baking business undesir- 
able for you. An undesirable business 
will never progress or improve. Neither 
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will it invite the young to enroll as ap- 
prentices. Loyalty to one another, ‘in 
honor preferring one another,’ as Paul 
put it, will build up the baking industry. 
A good, loyal membership will consider 
their neighbor and the facts of the busi- 
ness rather than the opinions of outsiders 
who care nothing for you or your prog- 
ress, or the progress of the trade in 
general.” 


FAVORS MOVING AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


A general discussion followed on the 
American Institute of Baking, and the 
consensus of opinion was that the insti- 
tute should be transferred to some loca- 
tion more central to the population of 
the United States and Canada. Elmer 
L. Cline, George M. Haffner, I. L. Miller, 
H. B. West, John M. Hartley, J. W. Mc- 
Clinton, John Zwissler and W. H. Mohler 
spoke in connection with this movement, 
after which the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, The American Institute of 
Baking has proven its usefulness to the 
baking industry of our country; and 

“Whereas, There is a general feeling 
among the bakers of_the East and the 
central states that the-location of the in- 
stitute is too far from the center of 
population for most of its active and 
interested supporters; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Indiana Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry goes on 
record toward bringing the institute 
nearer to the center of the population of 
both the United States and Canada; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we, as an association, 
do hereby extend our best wishes for the 
future success of the institute, and most 
heartily invite the American Institute of 
Baking to establish its schools and lab- 
oratories in the state of Indiana as a 
permanent location; that our association 
and membership will guarantee to give 
the institute our moral and financial 
support, provided, however, that no com- 
mercial bakery be connected with the in- 
stitute.” _ 

The installation of officers for the en- 
suing year next took place, after which 
the convention adjourned. 


BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association 
was held the evening of Jan. 5, in the 
Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel, and 
was the only social entertainment fea- 
tured at the convention. There were 
about 250 present. 

John F, Ruger was toastmaster, and 
the speakers included Horace Crider, 
Homestead, Pa., J. W. McClinton, secre- 
tary American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, John M. Hartley, Chicago, 
and John Zwissler, Richmond. Music, 
singing and dancing helped to make a 
very enjoyable evening. 

EXHIBITS 


An attractive display of exhibits of 
bakers’ machinery and supplies was shown 
in the rooms adjoining the convention 
hall, and was well patronized by the at- 
tending bakers. The following concerns 
showed samples of their seine Hwy An- 
derson Box & Basket Co., Henderson, 
Ky., bakers’ shipping boxes; Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, New York, samples 
of yeast; Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chica- 
go, milk products; Helm-Built Oven Co., 
Chicago, miniature oven; Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York, corn oil and 
corn sugar; Indiana Gas & Coke Co., 
Terre Haute, quick fire coke; Garett & 
Co., Brooklyn, Virginia Dare extract; In- 
ternational Co., Baltimore, egg products; 
Joe Lowe Co. Inc., New York, egg 
products. 

CONVENTION NOTES 


The Indiana Association has in its mem- 
bership about 85 per cent of the bakers 
of the state. 

Maurice E. Langan, organization man- 
ager at Columbus, Ohio, attended the con- 
vention as an observer for the Ohio Bak- 
ers’ Association. He was sent to watch 
proceedings and report on same. Mr. 
Langan was formerly connected with the 
department of justice in Ohio. 

Among the guests registered were 
President Drury and Secretary Stehlin, 
of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has recently started another bet- 
terment course in cake baking for master 
bakers, and 25 Chicago bakers have en- 
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rolled for this course. The first one, held 
last November, proved very successful. 

George M. Chapman, secretary IIli- 
nois Association of the Baking Industry, 
was a guest. 

The Miller Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
had an automatic folding and sealing 
machine on view, in charge of W: E. 
Miller. H. A. Tiefenthal, a well-known 


_baker of Allegan, Mich., accompanied 


him as special demonstrator. 

The Schulze Advertising Service ex- 
hibited its advertising bread brands, in- 
cluding Butter-Nut, Butter-Krust, Pan- 
Dandy, Luxury, etc. J. P. McNally was 
in charge. 

Gerald Billings, recently production 
manager for the Akron Baking Co., has 





this concern was recently changed from 
the Pabst Brewing Co. 

W. H. Mohler, Kokomo, past president 
of the association, stated that he was buy- 
ing machinery and enlarging: his bakery. 
Six years ago, he purchased an old busi- 
ness, put up a new building and equipped 
same with modern machinery. 

William Evans, manager of the Schulze 
Advertising Service, was unable to be 
present. Shortly before Christmas he 
became the proud possessor of another 
fine baby boy, who was christened Robert 
Barton Evans, and it is to be hoped he 
will emulate his namesake, “Fighting 
Bob.” 

Ben Weil, of the Banner-Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, was a visitor. 


Walter 8. Smith, Vice President and Manager of the Smith Scale Co. 


been appointed general manager of the 
Bakers’ Product Co., Inc., Cleveland. 

Among the bakers present was R. J. 
Johnson, of Logansport. He has a very 
up-to-date cafeteria and retail bakery, 
and specializes in fancy pastry. He also 
owns and manages a three-oven plant, 
formerly property of George Strecker. 

The Fleischmann Co. had an attractive 
exhibit of its advertising service for bak- 
ers. Those present included Jake Miller, 
C. R. Russ, O. Flora, D. Campbell, E. C. 
Piercy. 

Those present from the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. included J. C. Consodine, of 
the Indianapolis office, C. O. Woodward, 
Fort Wayne, P. Detroy, Kvansville, and 
George Dorothy, Terre Haute. 

The Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, had 
samples of flour and bread on display. 
R. C. Crosswhite and H. G. Alsman were 
in charge. 

H. Jordan, assistant sales manager, J. 
J. Vogel, and H. Chapman looked after 
the interests of the Pabst Corporation 
malt extract department, with samples of 
“Fermentone” on exhibit. The name of 


The St. Paul Milling Co. was repre- 
sented by B. N. Lathrop, Chicago man- 
ager, William J. Minter, and J. A. Car- 
wile, of the Chicago office. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
had its new “Exact Weight” scale No. 
201 on view. J. F. Sullivan was in charge. 

H. W. Colvin represented the National 
Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y. George A. 
Daut, formerly a salesman with the com- 
pany, has recently been appointed assist- 
ant manager, and will make his head- 
quarters at Beacon. This concern is 
erecting a new factory and office build- 
ing. 

The Edward Katzinger Co. was repre- 
sented by T. A. Dillon, who will in future 
look after the company’s interests in 
Indiana. 

George M. Haffner, president Haffner 
star bakery, Fort Wayne, was among 
those present. This concern celebrated 
its golden anniversary Jan. 1, on which 
occasion a banquet was given at the Bal- 
tis Hotel. About 50 guests were present, 
including the company’s employees, some 
representatives of local concerns, also 
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friends connected with the baking indus- 
try and allied trades. Fred Clark, of the 
Fleischmann Co., presented Mr. Haffner, 
on behalf of Julius Fleischmann, with a 
gold pencil and fountain pen. The Haffner 
bakery is one of Fort Wayne’s oldest in- 
dustries. A. S. Purves. 


WILL VISIT SOUTH AMERICA 


Walter S. Smith, of Columbus, Will Attend 
Manufacturers’ Exposition at Buenos Aires 
in Interest of “Exact Weight” Scales 


Walter S. Smith, vice president of the 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, expects 
to sail from New York on the steamship 
Vauban, Feb. 10, to attend the American 
Exposition of Manufacturers, to be held 
at Buenos Aires, March 15 to April 15. 
Before returning, Mr. Smith plans to 
tour Brazil, Chile, Peru and other South 
American countries. He will probably 
be gone until about May 1. It is his 
intention to call on the flour mills in the 
countries visited, and to exhibit to them 
the “exact weight” scales manufactured 
by his company. 

Mr. Smith, who is 43 years old, has 
been in the scale business for 25 years, 
and is a peculiar combination of business 
man, salesman, engineer and inventor. 
He owns the largest number of scale 
patents of any inventor in the United 
States. His inventions cover everything 
from balances to automatic weighing ma- 
chinery. In 1916 Mr. Smith perfected 
automatic weighing machinery for weigh- 
ing cars in motion. This machine auto- 
matically records weights on tape and 
ticket on cars moving at the speed of 14 
miies per hour. His greatest invention 
in scales, however, he believes to be the 
“exact weight” scale. 

Throughout the history of the scale 
business, all inventors have tried to per- 
fect @ scale that was not affected by 
changes of level or by machinery vibra- 
tion. “Exact weight” scales are said to 
be the only scales in the world that can 
be moved around and do not require re- 
balancing. They are also, it is claimed, 
the only scales that are not in any way 
affected by machinery vibration. 

Next to money, weighing machines are 
vastly important, as upon the accuracy 
of weight depends the welfare and fair 
dealing between buyer and seller of mer- 
chandise. 

The Smith Scale Co. has just complet- 
ed a contract with the Ward Baking Co., 
of New York City, for “exact weight” 
scales in all its plants. Practically all 
of the big chain bakeries are now users 
of this scale. The following companies 
use the Smith scale as part of their gen- 
eral equipment: General Baking Co., 
Campbell Baking Co., Pacific Baking Co., 
New England Baking Co., City Baking 
Co., Gordon Baking Co., Occident Bak- 
ing Co., Consumers’ Bread Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Nafziger Baking Co., National 
Biscuit Co., and many other of the big 
baking concerns of the United States. 








ST. LOUIS MASTER BAKERS 

On Jan. 5 the St. Louis Master Bakers’ 
Protective and Benevolent Association 
held its regular monthly meeting, Presi- 
dent Machatschek presiding. Two new 
members were admitted, and three ap- 
plications received. 

A motion was made protesting against 
the proposed increase in gas rates, stat- 
ing that, as bakers are large users of gas, 
the advanced rate will work a hardship 
on them. 

Objection was made to bakers keeping 
their stores open on Sunday, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take under ad- 
visement the matter of having a law 
passed to prevent this. Also, the ad- 
vantage and disadvantages of having all 
work in bakeries done in the daytime 
were thoroughly discussed. 

It was decided to hold the annual ban- 
quet and birthday celebration some time 
in January, and E. Apel, C. Strieder, 
Frank Beckmann, Theodore Kiefer and 
August Schmidt were appointed a com- 
mittee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
as follows: president, J. Machatschek; 
vice president, E. Apel; corresponding 
secretary, H. Dorsten; financial secre- 
tary, William Nuss; treasurer, William 
Hoerr; standard bearer, Herman 
Herschfeld. 
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IOWA BAKERS AT DES MOINES 





Annual Convention and Short Course a Success—Labor Question, Bread 
Costs, Advertising and Farmers’ Problems Discussed— 
Charles F. Altstadt Re-elected President 


The eighteenth annual convention and 
the fourth bakers’ short course of the 
Iowa Master Bakers’ Association, was 
held in Des Moines, Jan. 18-20. The 
short course was conducted at the En- 

neering Extension Department of the 

owa State College, at Ames. About 50 
bakers were present, and they seemed to 
take deep interest in the proceedings. 

The meeting Tuesday forenoon, Jan. 
18, was held in the assembly room of the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Charles F, Alt- 
stadt, president of the association, pre- 
sided. R. H. Holbrook, combustion en- 
gineer of the Iowa State College, and 
educational secretary of the Iowa Master 
Bakers’ Association, gave an interesting 
discourse on the mechanical operation of 
the bakeshop, with special reference to 
heat control and various fuels. He has 
made a deep study of the use of coke as 
a fuel for bake ovens, and told of his 
observations on his frequent inspections 
of lowa bakeries. He gave a number of 
valuable hints as to how to get the best 
results from various fuels used. 

Mr. Holbrook also spoke interestingly 
on humidity and temperature control in 
bakeshops, with suggestions as to the best 
instruments or devices to be employed. 

J. H. Buchanan, professor of food and 
sanitary chemistry, of the Iowa State 
College, followed with a talk on baking 
materials, sugar and sugar substitutes, 
baking powder, etc. He considered the 
various raw materials used in bakeshops, 
told what their functions were, and how 
they could best be handled, Professor 
Buchanan got away from_ technical 
yhraseology, and discussed his subject in 
anguage that the bakers could under- 
stand. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday was 
held at the Bast-Fogarty Milling Co.’s 
mill, the company supplying automobiles 
to carry the party to its plant. After a 
trip through the mill, the entire party as- 
sembled in the laboratory, where the 
company’s chemist, Mr. Metcalf, ex- 
plained the manufacture of flour, and 
the difference between the various grades. 
He ground out a sample of wheat on the 
experimental mill, and showed the prod- 
uct as it passed through the different 
processes of manufacture. He also in- 
structed the bakers how to make sample 
tests in the way of slicking up flour, 
washing gluten, etc. 

The various mill representatives pres- 
ent told the bakers something of the dif- 
ficulties the mills experience in receiving 
bags from bakeries for refilling. The 
bakers were urged to take care of their 
sacks, and, where they are accustomed 
to buying flour bulk basis, to supply 
themselves with high grade grain bags, 
which will stand the racket, and can be 
used many times. 

The regular convention of the associa- 
tion was held Wednesday, Jan. 19. Mr. 
Altstadt, in his address, discussed trade 
conditions during the past year, and the 
outlook for the future. He was optimis- 
tic in his remarks. He urged the bakers 
to stick to quality products, refrain from 
price cutting and the taking back of 
stale goods, and to set a high standard 
by which to operate. He said that what 
the bakers of Iowa needed most during 
the next year was real constructive, co- 
operative competition. 

Secretary C. O. Schweickhardt, of Bur- 
lington, and Treasurer J. F. Brems, of 
Cedar Rapids, read their reports, which 
indicated that the association is making 
progress, and steadily gaining in strength. 

A. B. Lee, manager of the Campbell 
Baking Co., Des Moines, discussed the 
labor situation, and the outlook for the 
coming year. He said that a wage re- 
adjustment is inevitable, but that labor 
must have its proper reward if business 
is to survive. He urged the bakers to use 
a little common sense in considering their 
employees, and said that, if thev do so, 
it will save them trouble in future. He 
said that it wou.d be a mistake, in view 
of the frequent troubles in Chicago, to 
allow the bakers of Iowa to become union- 
ized, because of the demands that the 
union makes. 


Mr. Lee said he did not believe the 
baking business could get along without 
nightwork, The trouble with the unions, 
in his opinion, was that they were headed, 
in a large degree, by agitators, who did 
not understand the business nor its re- 
quirements. He thought the employment 
of a few union men was a good thing, 
but he was opposed to the closed shop. 

C. H. MeNider, president of the First 
National Bank of Mason City, was to 
have been present to speak on the finan- 
cial and industrial. outlook. for 1921. 
However, he was unable to: come to: Des 
Moines, and at the last moment sent his 
regrets, 

THE FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 

E..T. Meredith, of Des Moines, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, kindly consented to 
appear before the bakers, and gave them 
a very interesting talk on the ramifica- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture, 
and how the results of that department’s 
work vitally affected practically every 
business man in the country, irrespective 
of the business he was engaged in. He 
made a strong plea for the business men 
to take a more active interest in the 
workings of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and to do everything in their power 
to see that the appropriations it asked 
for from Congress were not cut down 
from time to time, as they have been in 
the past. He told of the immense savings 
that the department had effected for the 
farmers of this country through research 
work, not only in cereals, but in live 
stock. 

He said that the farmers were facing 
very serious losses on the crop they har- 
vested last fall, and showed how business 
in general had suffered because of the 
fact that the farmer, for the time being, 
is not buying various commodities in the 
volume he ordinarily does.. He added: 
“The farmers of this country have raised 
a crop that has cost them a lot of money. 
They are now asked to sell what they 
raised, at prices that mean bankruptcy 
for them. If they do not sell, they can- 
not buy, and if they do not buy, your fac- 
tories must close down. Business men 
generally have very little sympathy for 
the farmer. They say he made money 
when prices were high, and now he com- 
plains about the drop. You all look out 
for yourselves, but you should take 
enough interest to see that the farmer 
gets enough for his product so that he 
can continue in business.” 

Secretary Meredith urged the bakers to 
take an interest in agriculture, and do 
everything possible to see that the farm 
loan bank was again placed in operation, 
so as to assist the needy farmers of the 
country. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Charles F. Altstadt, of Waterloo, over 
his protest, was re-elected president for 
another year. Louis Wilson, of Mason 
City, was elected vice president, while 
Secretary Schweickhardt and Treasurer 
Brems were again re-elected to office. 
James Johnstone, of Boone, was elected a 
member of the executive committee. 


WHAT CO-OPERATION MEANS 


At the afternoon session, Wednesday, 
William H. Korn, of the Korn Baking 
Co., Davenport, discussed co-operation 
among bakers. He said: “Co-operation is 
the association of a number of persons 
for a common benefit. No business has 
succeeded without co-operation between 
employer and employee. You must have 
the co-operation of the heads of your de- 
partments or your foremen, and between 
your foremen and the employees under 
them. They are all links in the chain, and 
no chain is stronger than its weakest link, 

“You men in the wholesale business 
must co-operate with the dealers who dis- 
tribute your products. You must have 


their good will. The dealer is entitled to 
a fair profit, and he must co-dperate with 
you to the extent that your profit is a 
fair one. 

“I believe there is no other line of 
manufacture where there is less co-opera- 
tion than in the baking business. In 


1918, when we were forced to co-operate 
by the Food Administration, we had the 
= and most profitable year we ever 
ad, but it was no sooner over than 
baker showed his ignorance or stubborn- 
ness by beginning to cut prices. It must 
be ignorance, because no man in his sane 
mind would wilfully sell at cost or less. 
He is the baker that has no business 
being in business. He keeps no books or 
records, and hence has no knowledge of 
costs. He goes on blissfully imagining 
that he is successful, until the time comes 
when he finds himself in the bankruptcy 
court, 

“Then there is the unscrupulous dealer 
who is always looking for something just 
a little bit cheaper, in order to undersell 
the other fellow. When there is lack of 
co-operation among the bakers, we can- 
not.expect any from the dealers, result- 
ing in an economic loss, in which we all 
suffer. There should be more co-opera- 
tion between millers and flour dealers. If 
there was, they would not be holding the 
bag as often as they do. Every city 
should have a bakers’ organization. Bet- 
ter prices, fewer labor troubles, the 
elimination of bad practices which lead 
to higher costs, would result. from co- 
operation.” 


BREAD COSTS AND ADVERTISING 


W. E. Long, of Chicago, delivered a 
very interesting and instructive address 
on bread costs and = day needs in 
advertising. He said: 

“The subject divides itself into two 
parts, and requires separate treatment, 
although there is a direct relation be 
tween costs and advertising. The cost 
of a loaf of bread is dependent, in some 
degree, upon your capacity and output; 
your output, in turn, is somewhat depend- 
ent upon your methods of advertising. 
The actual cost of a loaf of bread is the 
sum total of all the items of expense 
that have entered into its making. 

“I dare say, if we were to ask each 
man here today what it costs him to 
make a pound of baked bread, we would 
get as many: different answers as there 
are bakers in this room. The answer 
that would be nearest correct would be 
the one submitted by the baker having 
the best understanding of the principles 
of bakery accounting and cost finding 
systems, 

“Generally speaking, costs are made up 
of four factors, materials, shop expense 
(including shop labor), delivery expense, 
and overhead. Using these general classi- 
fications, a baker may be able to make a 
fairly good guess as to what his costs are. 
But, unless a system tells you what be- 
came of every dollar’s worth of material 
purchased, and accounts for every dollar 
paid out for labor or supplies, and gives 
you a close-up view of every item of 
cost, it will not point the way to greater 
profits, or show you even how to avoid 
actual losses. 

“Let me point to the item of materials, 
and call your attention to a cost factor 
of vast importance. This is called ‘in- 
visible loss.’ You start your month’s op- 
erations with so much material on hand; 
during the month you receive more ma- 
terial; at the end of the month you take 
inventory again, and find so much on 
hand. The difference between what you 
started with, plus what was purchased, 
less what is on hand at the end of the 
month, represents the amount of materi- 
als the cost of which is chargeable to 
that month’s operations, 

“Now add up the materials used, as 
shown by your dough sheets—that is to 
say, the materials that actually went into 
the mixer; then add the dusting flour 
used and the pan and trough grease, and 
you will have accounted for all the ma- 
terials that really went into production. 
Deduct this, then, from what your stock 
records show you used, and you will find 
that some of your materials have. dis- 
appeared. This is called ‘invisible loss.’ 

“Now what causes this loss? You pur- 
chase flour on the basis of 196 lbs to 
the bbl. It often happens that, when re- 
ceived, it weighs 194 lbs, instead of 196. 
This may be caused by losg in transit or 
inaccuracy in mill weights, or both. Then, 
again, the flour will lose more weight in 
storage, so that you think you are using 
196 lbs, when you have actually 192 or 
194 to use. 

“This discrepancy suggests the weigh- 
ing of all materials when received, so 
that net weights may be entered in the 
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stock records, excessive shortages be de- 
tected, and adjustments made with mills, 
railroads, or manufacturers. 

“Materials should be kept under lock 
and key, with a reliable employee as stock 
clerk. He should check in all materials 
and give receipts for net weights re- 
ceived, and, in turn, receive a receipt for 
all materials given out. 

“Other causes contributing to invisible 
loss are materials wasted and materials 
misappropriated or stolen. Sugar, lard, 
sirups, and other materials are mysteri- 
ously smuggled out of bakery stock 
rooms, and one can never be sure just 
how many families are being supplied 
out of materials which the loose system 
baker charges against his production 
costs. Without a knowledge of your in- 
visible loss it is impossible to tigure your 
formula cost each day or week. 

“Coming to the item of ‘shop expense,’ 
there are items of importance here that 
too often are little understood or given 
insufficient attention. Depreciation is one 
of them. Some bakers don’t even figure 
depreciation as an item of cost; others 
fix an arbitrary rate, which is most often 
too low; still others run high on this 
item. No apparent study is given as to 
what rates should be used, and this nat- 
urally makes cost figures on a loaf or 
pound of bread vary. I know of bakers 
who charge depreciation when they think 
their profits will stand it, and charge no 
depreciation when they think they are 
losing money. 

“Now the scale of wages paid for shop 
help has either a lot to do with the cost 
of a pound of bread, or little, according 
to the production efficiency of the men. 
I know of instances where the wages paid 
in one plant were 25 per cent higher 
than in another shop of similar size, yet 
the labor cost per pound of baked bread 
was less in the shop where the wages were 
highest. 

“TI might enumerate other cost factors 
that are important, such as absorption, 
evaporation, damaged and stale bread, 
dusting flour, loss or gain in scaling, and 
the cost of pan and trough, grease, etc. 
The point is that all these are vital cost 
factors, and any system of accounting 
which does not bring them under control 
is inadequate to the needs of the busi- 
ness. 

“The items I have mentioned are those 
that are controllable to a large extent, 
and their proper control will bring costs 
down, increase your profits, and make 
every man in your employ more efficient. 

“Present day needs in advertising are, 
first, better preparation before advertis- 
ing starts, and a serious comprehension 
of the fact that you cannot afford to ad- 
vertise an ordinary or a poor product. 
I would warn you against spending any 
money for advertising until you have 
first made up your mind that you will 
make a better bread than you are now 
making. But, you say: ‘I am now making 
good bread! I am making the best bread 
I know how to make! I am making the 
best bread in my town!’ Some of your 
competitors may take issue with you on 
this last statement and admit the truth 
of your second one—that you are making 
the best bread you know how to make. 
Confidentially, they may deny even your 
first statement—that your bread is good 
bread. When you find yourself so cer- 
tain that you cannot improve your bread, 
take that as your cue and don’t waste 
your money advertising.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


A resolution was adopted to change 
the name of the association to the Iowa 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

Another resolution was adopted to 
withdraw from the Trans-Mississippi As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, but no 
action is to be taken prior to the 1921 
convention of the Trans-Mississippi as- 
sociation, and action at that time is to be 
left to the discretion of the executive 
committee. 

The president and secretary were in- 
structed to attend the coming conference 
of the Council of Bakers and Affiliated 
Organizations, in Chicago, next month. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20 


Thursday forenoon, Professor Levine 
substituted for Dr. R. E. Buchanan from 
the Iowa State College. Professor Le- 
vine’s subject was “Bacteria, Yeast and 
Molds in Their Relation to the Baking 
Industry.” This was very interesting and 
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during his address the subject of rope 
was discussed. Various bakers discussed 
these subjects with him and also the 
treatment for the elimination of molds. 
He stated, however, that he had not had 
much experience in this respect, as 
really very little consideration had been 
given to molds. He suggested the best 
thing that he knew of was to keep the 
bakery clean. He had some yeast and 
bacteria and molds which he gave the 
bakers an opportunity to examine through 
the miscroscope. In the afternoon, the 
convention party repaired to the Holland 
bakery, where demonstrations on sweet 
goods baking were given. This was fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion, under 
the direction of F. E. Wicht and H. J. 
Boekenhoff, of Des Moines. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Procter & Gamble Co. was repre- 
sented by F. E. Brunton. 


A. H. Nordmeyer was there to repre- 
sent the American Diamalt Co. 


The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by H. E. Renner and Jack Tod. 

H. W. Weinstein came on from Chica- 
go in the interest of the Malt-Diastase Co. 

All the flour men present were unani- 
mous in stating that the present dullness 
is unprecedented. 

W. S. Amidon and E. Schaumberg 
looked after the interests of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Machinery Co. 

George P. Griffith, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich., passed 
out useful little memorandum books. 

A banquet was held Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 19, at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, at which Leo Mulgrew, of 
Dubuque, was toastmaster. 


R. M. Richards, of Chicago, represen- 
tative of the International Co., Balti- 
more, had a display of sweet goods, in 
which his campany’s egg products were 
used. 

There were almost as many mill men 
present as~there were bakers. Among 
the flour men registered were: A. J. 
Majors, Eagle Roller Mill Co; W. H. 
Darner and W. C, Hermann, Everett- 
Aughenbaugh Co; D. J. Thompson, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co; E. E. Dusenberg 
and Tally Jordan, Iowa Flour Co; H. E. 
Winters, William Kelly Milling Co; J. 
J. Green, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; J. 
P. Harry, Montana Flour Mills Co; A. 
D. Crawford, New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co; G. H. Ekstadt, E. E. Richardson, J. 
S. Hitchings and Roy W. Geer, Omaha 
Flour Mills Co; W. F. Ronana, Chicago; 
J. C. Leland and William B. Ballinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; A. G. Graif, 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co; M. R. Golden, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation; C. A. 
Ogden and R. L. Smith, Wells Flour 
Milling Co; S. A. Salter, W. H. Stephens 
and Nathan Baker, Western Flour Mills 
Co; E. B. Sewell, Willis Norton & Co; 
J. E. Trow, Washburn-Crosby Co; W. R. 
Cheely, International Milling Co; R. P. 
Purchase, Inter State Flour & Feed Co; 
C. E. Mounts and Howard Cunningham, 
Thomas Page Milling Co; Robert Penny, 
Black Brothers; A. H. Erickson, Kelly- 
Erickson Co; Harry Beatty, Kelley Mill- 
ing Co; Jack Fogarty, Thomas Fogarty, 
Ambrose Fogarty and Fred Hall, of the 
Bast-Fogarty Milling Co. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





READ MACHINERY CO.’S ROUNDUP 

The eighth annual sales convention of 
the Read Machinery Co. was held at 
York, Pa., the week of Jan. 3. At this 
convention, district agents came from 
every part of America to discuss the 
many problems that will confront them 
during 1921. 

The programme was made up of a 
series of meetings conducted by the en- 
gineering, service, collection, sales and 
advertising departments. 

One of the most important events of 
the programme was the inspection of the 
new plant at York, Pa. Every step in 
the manufacture of the Read three-speed 
mixer was demonstrated. It was shown 
how careful and exact is the production, 
in that every single part entering into 
the assembly of this mixer was inter- 
changeable, as for example, a shaft or 
gear from any type “D” machine would 
fit exactly any other machine of this 
model. This is known as standardized 
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production, where every part is made 
within a certain tolerance or “limit sys- 
tem.” What this means to the baker who 
uses this machine is well understood, in 
that the greatest mechanical efficiency is 
assured and if, at any time, repairs are 
required, a part can be secured from any 
service station in America that will ex- 
actly fit his machine. 

Each part that goes through the fac- 
tory must pass through the inspection 
department before being placed in stock 
and no machine is assembled unless all 
parts are marked O.K. To the baker, 


Lichtenberger, treasurer; D. D. Strite, 
sales manager; J. S. Prendergast, adver- 
tising manager; C. L. Moody, purchasing 
agent; M. W. Mueller, mechanical en- 
gineer; C. E. Wentz, cashier; J. A. 
Eades, service department; W. E. Wood, 
superintendent, Glen Rock plant; A. E. 
Quickel, superintendent York plant; W. 
F. Dehuff, cost department; Dr. H. M. 
Read, company physician. 

Field representatives present were: F. 
P. ErkenBrack, Albany, N.Y; W. D. 
Read, San Francisco; S. N. Warner, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Burnham, Buffalo, N. Y; 





Read Machinery Co.’s Salesmen 


this means a machine that is, practically 
speaking, perfect in every detail and 
will give long service. 

The new plant is entirely of steel 
frame and concrete construction, and in 
the plan of manufacture, there is a di- 
rect routing from the machine depart- 
ment through the inspection department, 
assembly floor, paint shop and shipping 
room. A word as to the painting of 
Read three-speed mixers. The machines, 
after being painted, are placed in elec- 
tric ovens and a thoroughly baked coat 
of paint results. In the testing depart- 
ment, the machines are run under various 
loads for different strength tests and 
for beater action. That every Read rep- 
resentative is a practical engineer was 
proven by the ease with which they solved 
mechanical problems given to them, and 
completely assembled and disassembled 
cake machines. 

The other events of the week were a 
shop and office banquet with the field men 
and the executives. The annual banquet 
was held at the La Fayette Club and was 
attended by the following: 

Harry Read, president; C. Triller, vice 
president; O. R. Read, secretary; G. W. 


Visiting New Factory at York, Pa. 


W. S. Cain, Grand Rapids, Mich; H. H. 
Deal, Minneapolis; D. J. Vereeke, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. F. Krug, New York; R. 
Becker, St. Louis; W. M. Webb, Boston; 
R. Hinkle, York, Pa; L. T. Whitehead, 
Newark, N. J; C. W. Eichelberger, Rich- 
mond, Va; F. S. Hoshour, Philadelphia; 
M. B. Skipper, York, Pa; B. H. Smith, 
Atlanta, Ga; A. H. Rhudy, York, Pa; A. 
S. Dawson, Brookyln, N. Y; R. C. Martin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

At the banquet, short addresses were 
made by Harry Read, who outlined the 
policies for 1921; an enthusiastic “boost- 
er” speech by Charles Triller, the vice 
president; and short speeches by some of 
the field men and department heads. 





JABURG BROTHERS’ SALES MEETING 
Jaburg Brothers, manufacturers and 
jobbers of bakers’ machinery and sup- 
plies, New York City, held the first an- 
nual gathering of their salesmen Dec. 
29-30. About 100 from all over the 
United States attended. Hugo Jaburg, 
senior member of the firm, opened the 
meeting, and Henry A. Kroger, a mem- 
ber of the firm, presided. 

One of the features of the meeting 
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was a reception to the salesmen by the 
mayor of New York City, the Hon. John 
F. Hylan. . 

Among the speakers were Henry K. 
Jaburg; F. W. Stellwagen, manager ac- 
counting and finance department; Henry 
J. Hahn, perhaps even better known with 
the trade as “Veritas”; J. S. Holohan, 
manager machinery sales department; J. 
H. Bauer, manager canned goods depart- 
ment; H. J. Hasenbein, manager confec- 
tioners’ utensil department; Henry J. 
Zimmerman, manager bakers’ utensil de- 
partment; A. Finlay, manager shipping 
department; R. Lunsford, manager cof- 
fee department; B. C. Schmidt, manager 
advertising department; J. Luetgens, 
manager credit department; H. H. 
Clercy, manager confectioners’ depart- 
ment,—and the following salesmen: Theo- 
dore Mulch, Winant P. Bradley, W. Ja- 
cobsen, J. H. Stobbe, Charles Wheeler, J. 
Coughlin. 

On the second day an open session was 
held, at which addresses were made by 
the following: Robert G. Soule, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse; Craig At- 
more, president of Atmore & Son, Phila- 
delphia; H. E. Stanton, manager of the 
Marigold department of Morris & Co., 
Chicago; J. Spencer Smith, president R. 
Smith & Co; Oscar J. Vogl, general sales 
manager Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh; Wallace Cook, 
Fleischmann Co; William H. Hogg, Bak- 
ers Review; Joseph E. Mueller, Retail 
Baker. 

The convention closed with a beefsteak 
party at Castle Cave. 





NEW LAID EGGS 


Paper Read by Dr. H. E. Barnard, Before 
New York State Wholesale Bakers in 
- New York City, Jan. 19 


Every boy who has converted a piano 
box into a henhouse and embarked in the 
poultry business in his back yard remem- 
bers the keen anticipation with which he 
awaited the moment when he would take 
the first egg from the nest. Until that 
time arrived he was but an investor, an 
optimist. But a dividend was declared 
with the arrival of the first egg, and he 
passed from the anticipatory stage of 
the gambler into the producing stage of 
the successful business man. 

How similar is the venture of the bak- 
ers of the country who, more than a year 
ago, pooled their interests and _ estab- 
lished the American Institute of Baking. 
And with what eagerness they await the 
day when they shall see the first egg, the 
first tangible result from the laboratories 
in which they have invested their money 





Jaburg Bros. Salesmen After Reception by Mayor Hylan, of New York City 
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and which have endowed with their 
confident will. 

A year ago I came to. New York, in the 
abn 6f 9 Eiteanndl, house lets, 40 toll you 
something of the plans and purpose of 
the American Institute of Baking. At 
that time we had hardly built our labora- 
tories. We were still awaiting the arrival 
of chemicals and apparatus, and, in the 
meantime, we were gathering material on 
which to work. You will recall some of 
the plans we laid before you then, and 
our projects by which we proposed to 
supplant the ages old craft of the baker 
Ny the technology of applied science. 

ow, a year later, we confess to no 
weakening of our purpose to carry sci- 
ence into the bakery, but we do admit 
that the bigness of the job is more evi- 
dent than then, 

We have crossed the plains of enchant- 
ment, passed through the valley of 
dreams, forded the river of illusions, 
climbed the hills of hope and come smack 
up against the mountain of hard facts. 
And we know now better than then how 
difficult it is going to be to scale the 
mountain. Like every traveller, we have 
learned much by the — we have 
had along the way; we have found stout 
staffs on which to lean; we have a clearer 
vision of the road ahead; we have planted 
our feet firmly, and we are going over 
the top. But determination alone will 
not win the crest. We must have guides; 
we must have counsel; we must have sup- 
port. 

And s0, leaving for a time the allegori- 
cal vision of a world to be conquered, and 
the inspiration of the belief that “be- 
yond the Alps lies Italy,” may I come to 
you with plain statements of what the 
American Institute of Baking is doing 
for the baker with new laid eggs? And 
in counting these eggs, we need your 
4 not so much in making up the tally, 
as in deciding just what are eggs. 

Can we, for instance, take count.of the 
oar the institute has taken through its 

oard of scientific advisors, of whom I 
told you last winter, in firmly establish- 
ing the right of the baker to a place in 
the circle of scientific industries? Is 
the frequent reference of the scientific 
and technical press to the organization of 
the institute by the American Association 
of the Baking Industry of more than 
passing interest to you? Are the interest 
and help of such men as Herbert Hoover, 
the superman among philanthropists, and 
Alonzo E. Taylor, the world’s greatest 
expert on food, worth more than passing 
comment? 

Is the arrangement with the University 
of Minnesota, by which its graduate stu- 
dents are carrying on their researches in 
our laboratories, of interest to the baker? 


Does he get any clearer vision of the’ 


highly scientific character of his work 
when he knows that his problems are of 
keen interest both to research workers in 
our laboratories and in the graduate 
schools of other universities; that the 
long hidden mysteries of good wheat and 
poor, of strong glutens and weak, are 
being sought by a score of keen minded 
men who, though simple seekers for 
truth, must inevitably wrest from Na- 
ture’s grasp information of the greatest 
value to the baker in his shop? 

And is the work of this institute in its 
study of the analytical methods, long 
used in determining protein, ash, mois- 
ture and gluten, the factors which have 
guided the miller in controlling his out- 
put and the baker in purchasing his flour, 
at all egg shaped? This data, with its 
critical analysis of the many analytical 
methods used in different control labora- 
tories, has been incorporated in a bulle- 
tin which is now in the hands of the print- 
er. It is well worth your study. And is 
another bulletin, which is in the print- 
shop, and which collects for the use of 
the baker all the standards and specifica- 
tions of his materials which have been in- 
corporated into law or promulgated as 
regulations by the state and federal gov- 
ernments, of more than passing interest? 

Do you know that there is a legal limit 
to the moisture content of the flour you 
buy? Yes, you do; but you also know 
that thousands of bakers have not the 
slightest interest in whether their flour 
purchases run 11 or 13% per cent mois- 
ture. And yet, on the $10 market the 
low moisture content flour is actually 
worth, other things being equal, 25c per 
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bbl more than,the flour that carries all 
the water the law allows. 

Do you know that there are set stand- 
ards for the solids in condensed milk, the 
water in shortenings and salt, the protein 
and starch in gluten flour and diabetic 
bread? Are you interested in the purity 
of the spices, the flavoring extracts, the 
water content of the canned fruits that 
go into your cakes and pastries? The 
bulletin you will soon receive not only 
gives all these legal standards, but ex- 
plains-them. Will that bulletin help you? 

The institute is preparing a digest of 
all the state laws and ordinances which 
— the sanitary conditions of the 
bakery. Do you know whether or not you 
are violating a state law when you em- 
ploy a baker, or helper, or salesman with- 
out first requiring him to pass a medical 
examination to prove his freedom from 
typhoid, tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases? If you plan to open a bakery in 
Pennsylvania, or Kansas, or Kentucky, 
what sanitary regulations must you meet? 
Can you build toilets in the bakery? 
What kind of floors, walls and ceilings 
must you put in? What does the state 
board of health say about your water 
supply? Are these facts interesting? 

And will another bulletin on the weight 
and measure regulations be helpful? Can 
you tell me whether or not you are violat- 
ing a federal or state law or city ordi- 
nance when you send a loaf of wrapped 
bread across the river to Newark, which 
does not bear your name or the exact 
weight of the loaf? And is the law in 
Buffalo the same as it is in Brooklyn? 
These are legal questions, you say, that 
you leave to your lawyers. No, they are 
definite laws under which your industry 
operates, and you should know them just 
as surely as you do other business laws. 
All of the troublesome, conflicting, ever 
changing laws and regulations wil soon 
be available to you. 

“No egg as yet,” you are saying. We 
grant it, and go on to another topic, 
bread standards. Are you, as a baker, in- 
terested in knowing how much moisture 
sed loaf may legally contain? What is 

read, anyway? What is milk bread? 
How much rye must rye bread contain? 
What is graham bread, potato bread, 
whole wheat bread, mother’s bread? All 
these questions are now receiving the at- 
tention of the United States Committee 
on Food Standards and Definitions. Al- 
ready a set of tentative standards and 
definitions has been adopted, and within 
a few days will be made public. Do you 
propose to leave the drafting of these 
standards to nine chemists, three from 
the Bureau of Chemistry, three from the 
Society of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
and three from the Association of State 
and Federal Dairy, Food and Drug Of- 
ficials, or do you wish to give the com- 
mittee the benefit of your knowledge and 
experience? 

May I, in passing, say that for more 
than 10 years I was a member of the 
standards committee and that during 
these years it was, as it is now, the de- 
sire of the committee to be guided in its 
work by the best trade practices. The 
committee has asked the institute to ob- 
tain certain data as to the composition 
of bread, the formulas used in making 
special breads, and the opinion of the 
baker on other important points. You 
will, therefore, shortly -receive a A. appa 
naire in which you will be asked to an- 
swer a number of questions and to dis- 
cuss the tentative standards which have 
been drafted by the committee. May I 
urge your full co-operation, that when 
bread standards and definitions are final- 
ly adopted they may meet with your 
hearty approval and prové of real help in 
controlling unfair and illegal competi- 
tion? Is this work, to which the institute 
is giving much attention, constructively 
helpful? 

I quote from a half page advertisement 
which recently appeared in one of the 
leading women’s magazines, with a boast- 
ed circulation of a million and a quarter: 
“Man Mills Away in Wheat Vital Ele- 

ments of Life—Largely to This Waste 

We Can Now Trace the Fact that One 

Third of America Is Undernourished. 

“One in every three of us—rich and 
poor alike—suffers from malnutrition, 
authorities say. Not in Russia, in Aus- 
tria, in Armenia, but here in America, 
the world’s greatest food producing na- 
tion. 


“You hear, every day, complaints of 
‘that tired feeling.” You see your friends 
developing ‘nerves,’ weakening under the 
strain of our modern life. hy? Those 


' who study these things say the underlying 


cause in most cases is malnutrition—lack 
of the right kind of food. Though you 
eat enough food, the chances are one in 
three that you or your family do not fet 
enough of certain food elements. The 
body is composed of water and sixteen 
vital chemical and mineral elements”— 
ad nauseum 

—closing its mineralogical dissertation 
with the startling statement that “only 
in the whole wheat grain can all of the 16 
vital elements of nutrition be secured.” 
As a matter of fact it is probable that a 
teaspoonful of garden soil would furnish 
them in even larger quantities. But do 
we need a teaspoonful of dirt or a diet 
of whole wheat, though it be mineralized 
with 16 vital elements? 

The baker has no quarrel with whole 
wheat bread. He likes it. He bakes it. 
He would bake more of it if any one 
would buy it. Indeed, he is willing to 
spend real money advertising the esti- 
mable virtues of whole wheat bread as 
food and medicine, and he does. But 


_he resents any advertisement which de- 


liberately caters to the hypochondriac, 
which throws doubt on the suitability of 
bread as a food, which capitalizes the 
plaint of those chronic constipants who 
would scare our well fed white bread 
eaters into deserting a diet which meets 
their every nutritional requirement. 

You are familiar with the position tak- 
en by the institute in its offer to come to 
the defense of the baker whose product is 
maligned. The more we see of criticisms 
of bakers’ bread, whether they are made 
indirectly in advertisements of whole 
grain products, set forth in “letters to 
the editor,’ a common outlet for self- 
appointed saviors of the people from 
economic and dietetic ills, blazoned in 
stupid headlines as Associated Press sen- 
sations or ponderously propounded by 
shallow pated editorial writers lacking 
sufficient syndicated stuff to fill their col- 
umns, the more convinced we are that it 
is a real duty of the institute to use its 
every faculty to meet these attacks, and 
by logic, scientific fact and overwhelming 

reponderance of evidence to set bakers’ 

read so high in the list of wholesome 
and desirable foods that its maligners 
will forever hold their peace. 

No matter how keenly we may desire 
to set the public right, most of the nec- 
essary public education on all dietetic 
matters must be given at home. Who 
knows better than the baker what ma- 
terials go into his loaf, and who is better 
able than he is to answer the foolish 
statements concerning bakers’ bread 
which find their way into the news col- 
umns? May it not be advisable for your 
association to appoint a committee whose 
duty it will be to co-operate with the in- 
stitute in answering criticisms and estab- 
lishing, once for all, the high quality of 
bakers’ bread? 

I should like to know that in every city 
in New York there is some baker who, 
as a member of a special committee of 
your association, is charged with the dut 
of doing this work. I know this will 
take effort; it means hard study; but the 
time spent in searching for facts will be 
well spent. And it means occasional 
combats, for among the small percentage 
of our population who eat whole wheat 
bread are many who would force their 
own yeculiar eating habits upon all the 
rest of us. To this end the institute 
asks your aid. 

And still I have told you but little of 
the work of our laboratories. Not an 
egg yet, and before we look in the nest, 
may I tell you of some other interests of 
the institute, of our plan to register cer- 
tain materials used by the baker? In the 
development of the American Institute 
of Baking it has been our desire both to 
conduct research laboratories for the in- 
vestigation of fundamental problems of 
interest to the baker and to give him 
definite information which will be helpful 
in the daily operation of his bakery. 

With the rapid growth in the variety 
and number of raw materials and bread 
making ingredients placed at his disposal, 
it has become increasingly difficult for 
him to buy judiciously and with the as- 
surance that his purchases are not in- 
duced by exaggerated claims rather than 
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by real merit. Many samples have been 
submitted to the technical and service de- 
partment of the institute by bakers who 
wished advice as to the character of the 
product, and by manufacturers who were 
desirous of making only goods of proven 
value. Obviously, to list but a few of 
the many excellent materials in use by 
the baking industry would savor of dis- 
crimination, and the baker would not 
have the benefit of a general knowledge 
of the worth of the products offered him. 

The institute, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the plans followed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in is- 
suing serial numbers under the manu fac- 
turer’s guaranty, and by other institu- 
tions having facilities for examining and 
approving materials, presents for your 
criticism a system of registration by 
which approved materials are given a 
serial number and certain valuable rights. 
This system of registration will at first 
be limited to a few bakers’ supplies, but 
as the facilities of the institute are ex- 
tended it is hoped ultimately to include 
all products which are used by the baker. 

We have followed the plans I laid be- 


fore you last winter, and are carrying on | 


the work of the institute in two labora- 
tories, a research laboratory and a tech- 
nical and service laboratory. And now, 
for I fear that you may think the insti- 
tute is going duck hunting with a bell- 
mouthed gun scattering shot over all 
creation in the hope that some game may 
fall, I want to bring before you the 
work Dr. Morison and his associates are 
carrying on in the research laboratory. 
The effect of the addition of acid and 
acid salts, as well as their combinations, 
in- the suppression of “rope,” and their 
effect on the finished loaf, have been 
studied with various grades of flour. It 
has been found that “rope” will not de- 
velop at a definite “hydrogen ion concen- 
tration,” an expression used to denote 
what may be termed “true acidity,” as 
distinguished from the titratable acidity 
which is generally reported as “acidity.” 
This substantiates the work of previous 
investigators. We have found that a 
certain combination of acid salts will 
suppress rope, and at the same time pro- 
duce a loaf of good quality with a high 
grade patent flour and blend. Rope in- 
fection of bread made from low grade 
flours is suppressed with difficulty, and 
requires larger amounts of acid to pro- 
duce the proper hydrogen ion concentra- 


tion, the addition of which impairs the | 


quality of the finished loaf. 

A simple method is recommended to 
the baker for the determination of the 
hydrogen ion concentration necessary for 
the suppression of rope. The rope prob- 
lem is outlined, with a review of the lit- 
erature of the subject and the details of 
our experiments, in a bulletin which will 
shortly be available for distribution. 

We have begun an elaborate study of 
the strength of wheat flours. Bakers 
have known for a long time that some 
flours produce large, well piled loaves of 
bread, while others produce loaves of un- 
desirable and compact texture. The 
problem of flour strength is a study of 
the relation of the enzymes of the flour 
to baking strength, with particular refer- 
ence to those enzymes which break down 
starch to sugars. We have collected sam- 
ples of flour from many milling dis- 
tricts, from western Canada to Texas. 
The strength of these flours is being in- 
vestigated in our research laboratory. 

In the trade and service laboratory we 
are examining many samples of bread, 
flour and bakers’ materials which are sub- 
mitted for analysis by the members of 
the association. We have carried on 
baking tests for the research laboratory 
for many months, and in connection with 
these tests we are studying moisture re- 
tention in bread for the purpose of deter- 
mining, if we can, why certain loaves be- 
come stale more easily than others, and 
why the yield per barrel of flour is great- 
er in the case of some flours than in others, 
and how formulas can be modified so that 
maximum production will be comparable 
with maximum quality. We are continu- 
ing the study of analytical methods, and 
we hope to adapt certain methods to the 
baker’s use with a saving of much time 
and expensive apparatus. 

Other subjects which interest us are 
the methods of cooling bread, methods 
of keeping bread in the home, a study of 
the different types of shortenings and 
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the analysis of bakers’ supplies to deter- 
mine their composition and legality. 

The research laboratories are develop- 
ing other projects of a technical and 
scientific character which are promising. 
At least potentially, they are eggs, but 
until they are in the nest we must ask 
you to be satisfied with our assurance 
that they are on the way. And so it 
must always be with experimental re- 
search. The problems inherent in the 
processes of converting flour into bread 
are so little understood, so numerous, so 
complex, that we shall follow many blind 
leads and start much fruitless work. Our 
laboratories are well equipped with the 
latest apparatus, and our organization 
has been perfected. Our greatest need 
today is the support of the baker. Our 
work cannot go on successfully unless 
the baking industry is interested and 
helpful. We cannot select our problems 
wisely without the bakers’ help. 





DAVID GLICK, GOLD MEDALIST 

As announced in the December bakery 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, David 
Glick, of the Falk. American Potato 
Flour Corporation, of Pittsburgh, was 
awarded the gold medal at the recent 
graduation exercises at the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis. Presentation of 
the medal was made by its donor, George 
S. Ward, president of the Ward Baking 
Co. The medal is awarded semiannually 
to the best all around student in the 
baking school. 

Mr. Glick, who is a graduate of the 
Pittsburgh University, was a lieutenant 
of artillery, and saw considerable action 
in France. He is to have charge of the 
technical supervising work of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, and 
will devote considerable time during the 
next six months to visiting the various 
branches of the company. 


OHIO BAKERS’ ANNUAL 


Relationship Between Miller and Baker, Co- 
operation, and Allied Trades Among Sub- 
jects Discussed—Dues Raised to $10 Oven 


The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry opened its convention Wednes- 
day afternoon, Jan. 19, at 2 p.m., at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, George W. 
Bollinger presiding. Mayor Thomas wel- 
comed the bakers to Columbus, and Fred 
D. Pfennig, of Columbus, responded. 

John W. McClinton, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, gave a very interesting talk on 
“Co-operation” and organization work. 
Maurice E. Langan, formerly secretary 
of the Ohio fair price commission, read 
a report of the Indiana meeting, held 
Jan. 5-6. 

There was not much enthusiasm in the 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, but Thurs- 
day morning the convention opened with 
the hall crowded, and a general note of 
optimism dominated. 

C. M. Yager, of the Modern Miller, 
Chicago, gave a very interesting talk on 
the subject of the “Relation of the Miller 
to the Baker,” and dealt with the various 
phases affecting the necessary close. con- 
tact of the two. He commented upon the 
spirit of optimism in the Thursday morn- 
ing meeting, and said it reminded him of 
the story of the wolf knocking at the 
door of an optimist, who, on opening the 
door, said, “Why, there is my wife’s win- 
ter furs.” 

Mr. Yager said, in his opinion, there 
was very little chance of a further de- 
crease in the price of flour, and he felt 
present prices of wheat and flour were 
on a more stable basis than at any time 
during the crop year. He also said bak- 
ers pay little attention to the cost of 
flour, anyhow; it is the manufacture and 
sales of their commodity that count. He 
dealt at length on trade conditions, grain 
market fluctuations, and upheld the board 
of trade in various cities as a positive 
instrument for good. 

John M. Hartley, of the Bakers Week- 
ly, New York, held the attention of the 
bakers with his very interesting talk on 
“Organization.” ; 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Yager’s address, Mr. Hartley said if we 
have no export trade for our agricultural 
products, half of the farms in the United 
States might as well be abandoned. 

George Dean, of Albion, Mich., spoke 
on the “Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
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dustry.” He said a great deal of good 
will be accomplished through the co-op- 
eration of the bakers’ associations and 
the allied trades association, and cited 
the value to a city of the co-operation be- 
tween the Rotary, Kiwanis, bakers’ and 
various other civic organizations. — . 

W. E. Temple, of the Fleischmann Co., 
answered questions from the question 
box. 


x 

William H. Shafer, manager of the 
Cincinnati Bakers’ Club, discussed “Co- 
operation,” and cited the great good that 
had developed in Cincinnati through the 
organization of his club. 

The dues of the association were raised 
to $10 per oven, and a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the executive com- 
mittee to employ a manager and organi- 





question of a short time until they would 
be at the bottom of their. bins, and would 
be forced into the market. 

J. O. Ewing, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped over 
on his way east to attend the convention. 

Sixty-six bakers, five visitors and 58 
associates registered. 


FLOUR AND SUPPLY MEN PRESENT 


Representatives of flour mills present 
included George Boyle, Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co; C. E. Monck, Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co; Joseph H. Ismert, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; Lee Krumm, 
Krumm Milling Co; F. Hutchinson, Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; L. J. 
Oliver, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; H. L. 
Simmons, Midland Flour Milling Co; W. 


David Glick, Winner of the Ward Gold Medal at the Dunwoody Institute 


zer, whose entire time will be devoted to 
the organization of state and local asso- 
ciations. 

While the attendance at this convention 
was not as large as anticipated, enthusi- 
astic comments were heard from all sides 
over the bright prospects for a big as- 
sociation in the near future. 

A. G. Reck, vice president of the Co- 
lumbus Bread Co., was elected rae 
E. C. Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., 
Youngstown, vice president; Harry M. 
Miller, Springfield, treasurer; Harry B. 
Apple, Columbus, secretary. The secre- 
tary and treasurer succeeded themselves. 
The officers were all elected without op- 
position. 

Two new members were elected on the 
executive committee: Hector Urquhart, 
Springfield, and Arthur Trafford, Akron. 
These gentlemen, with the following, con- 
stitute the executive committee: H. J. 
Hoppstetter, Zanesville; Joseph Wallace, 
Cincinnati; Harry Meyer, Columbus; 
Charles Stolzenbach, Lima. 

There were a great many flour men at 
the convention, but it is not believed any 
one sold any flour. Bakers do not seem 
to be interested in buying at present, al- 
though several stated it would be only a 


A. Eastman, Willis Norton & Co; W. F. 
Steele, Ladish Milling Co; O. A. Harren- 
burg, E. Theobald, Bay State Milling Co; 
A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills Co; J. 
O. Ewing, Cannon Valley Milling Co; F. 
R. Wheeler, Eagle Roller Mill Co; H. 
W. Welton, Hubbard Milling Co; John 
Purdy, Listman Mills; J. N. Lipford, 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co; F. Felk- 
ner, Frank Wurtz, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; H. D. Smith, Sheffield-King Milling 
Co; O. B. Grosvenor, Van Dusen Milling 
Co; R. M. Thompson, Washburn-Crosby 
Co; W. H. Holoday, Columbus, Ohio; H. 
A. Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
Manufacturers of bakers’ machinery 
and supplies were represented by George 
W. Dean, Union Steel Products Co., Ltd; 
Paul P. Chapman, American Bakers’ Ma- 
chinery Co; John Ade, American Dia- 
malt Co; Gerald Billings, G. M. Wheeler, 
Bakers’ Products Co; O. V. Nelson, Cen- 
tral Ohio Supply Co; C. S.’Hurst, J. H. 
Day Co; C. F. Weiler, J. Wallace, the 
Fleischmann Co; W. P. Jaeger, Helm 
Built Oven Co; W. R. Butler, Edward 
Katzinger Co; G. W. Ludwig, Liberty 
Yeast Corporation; Harry A. Lockwood, 
J. Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; C. A. 
Bobst, C. B. Miller, R. W. Lytell, Joe 
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Lowe Co; W. A. Brooks, Menasha Print- 
ing & Carton Co; H. W. Colvin, National 
Oven Co; L. L. Jacobs, Ohio Wax Paper 
Co; H. E. Oswald, W. J. Hanns, Oswald 
& Taube Co; H. W. Jordens, Pabst Cor- 
poration; F. X. Lauterbur, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co; Charles W. Smith, 
Procter & Gamble Co; J. P. McNally, 
Schulze Advertising Service; J. R. Win- 
chester, Paul J. Stern Advertising Serv- 
ice; A. Katzenberg, Union Wrapping 
Machine Co. Harry B. App te. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 

Roy E. Tomlinson, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., presents the fol- 
lowing balance sheet of the company for 
the year,ended Dec. 31, 1920: 


ASSETS 
Plants, real estate, machinery, 

GOR, scencesciasccccncsceeces $60,487,638.37 
ret Seer tee 3,105,459.04 
U. S. 3% per cent tax exempt 

SP eeT Cee eT Tee ere TTT eee 2,538,154.61 
Stocks and securities .......... 896,003.33 
Accounts receivable ........... 5,070,279.48 
Raw materials, supplies and 

finished product ............. 8,235,340.42 


$80,332,875.25 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock, preferred ....... $24,804,500.00 
Capital stock, common ........ 29,236,000.00 
Accounts payable ............. 591,648.08 
Common dividend payable Jan. 

Bee BOER crerencoccenecesecee 511,630.00 
Reserve for taxes ............. 1,400,000.00 
Insurance and carton factory 

TUN OE 6.4.60 06.660 K0 ce coeccnns 2,700,000.00 
Balance last report ....... 19,328,812.04 
Earnings to Dec. 31, 1920.. 5,543,120.13 


$24,871,932.17 
Less dividends declared and 
paid to Dec. 31, 1920.... 3,782,835.00 


$21,089,097.17 


$80,332,875.25 

Commenting on the balance sheet, Mr. 
Tomlinson says: 

“The only indebtedness of the com- 
pany—is for raw materials, supplies and 
other incidental items, incurred so re- 
cently that the accounts could not be 
audited and paid before the close of the 
year. Inventories of raw materials have 
been reduced to the bare running re- 
quirements of the bakeries, 

“The new Bethune Street bakery in 
New York City was completed during 
the year, and two of the six chain ovens 
are in operation. This bakery will pro- 
duce a line of the finest goods ever 
known to this industry, for both domes- 
tic and export trade.” 

Two new bakeries were built during 
the year, one at East Liberty, Pittsburgh, 
and the other at Detroit, Mich. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Tomlinson says: “The com- 
pany purchased a valuable piece of 
warehouse property, fronting 100 feet on 
Sixteenth Street, New York City, ad- 
joining the property bought last year 
from the Astor estate. 

“Work was started in June on a ware- 
house and manufacturing building near 
the board mill and carton factory of the 
company at Marseilles, Ill. This fire- 
proof eight-story building, when com- 
pleted early next spring, will insure for 
many years to come the permanence of 
the supply for the company of cartons 
and all forms of paper board boxes and 
shipping containers. 

“The years of continued association 
in the organization strengthen the feel- 
ing of confidence and of satisfaction in 
forwarding the interests of the com- 
pany.” 

The officers of the National Biscuit 
Co. are: Roy E. Tomlinson, president; 
H. J. Evans, J. G. Zeller, R. A. Fair- 
bairn, and C. F. Bliss, vice presidents; 
G. P. Wells, secretary and treasurer; 
H. C. Taylor, assistant secretary; C. E. 
Dunlap, assistant treasurer. 

Executive committee: William H. 
Moore, Roy E. Tomlinson, H. J. Evans, 
Paul Moore, R. A. Fairbairn and F. L. 
Hine. 

Directors: William H. Moore, chair- 
man, Roy E. Tomlinson, F. A. Kennedy, 
Paul Moore, J. N. Conyngham, Edward 
S. Moore, J. S. Runnells, F. L. Hine, 
R. A. Fairbairn, H. J. Evans, S. S. Mar- 
vin, E. F. Low, H. M. Hanna, Jr. 





MASSACHUSETTS BAKING CO. 

The general offices of the Massachu- 
setts Baking Co. have been moved from 
Bridgeport to Hartford. The company 
operates a number of bakeries through- 
out the state, and Hartford is more cen- 
tral for the general offices than the old 
location. 
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(Continued from page 388.) 


sheep and poultry, being exceptionally 
rich in oil, albuminoids and digestible 
carbohydrates. 

The shell serves many ornamental and 
domestic purposes; it is used in the mak- 
ing of drinking bowls, beads, dagger han- 
dies, hookahs, ladles, water dippers, 
combs, fish hooks, spoons, rubber tapping 
cups, gourds and linoleum. The dust of 
coir fiber is worked up to make felt for 
use under carpets. Timber for making 
furniture, boats, rafters, lath and vari- 
ous fancy articles is supplied by the 
stem of the tree. 

Hollowed out stems are used as tubing, 
gutters, etc., and are largely employed in 
building operations among the natives. 
The wood is also susceptible of a high 
polish, and is exported for cabinet todk- 
ing, under the name of porcupine wood. 
A strong, cohesive gum is yielded by the 
bark, and the husk becomes a valuable 
manure, rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid. The leaves are useful in making 
roofing material, mats, baskets, brooms, 
fodder for cattle, and fertilizer; when 


burnt they produce an ash so rich in 
potash that it provides a good substitute 
for soap. The delicious, cooling drink 
supplied by the nut when green is widely 
known, and the green husk makes a 
toothsome preserve. Pickles are con- 
cocted from the young leaves, and the 
early shoots of the seedling form a de- 
licious vegetable. 

From the stump there is produced a 
juice called toddy. The natives, to ob- 
tain it, make an incision in the stump 
and beat it until the juice flows. This 
ferments rapidly until it is transformed 
into palm wine. The juice contains a 
strong intoxicant called arrack, and na- 
tive bakers use it instead of yeast. Tod- 
dy also yields a sugar called jaggery, 
which is a popular article of diet. It 
also makes a good cement when mixed 
with the white of egg and lime from 
burnt coral or shells. This cement, when 
hardened, takes on a beautiful polish 
and closely resemblés the finest white 
marble. The root of the palm possesses 
narcotic properties, and is sometimes 





-_ 
An Avenue of Coconut Palms in Florida 


chewed by the natives of India instead 
of the areca nut. 

The coconut palm, of which there are 
about thirty varieties, attains a height 
of from sixty to one hundred feet, and 
a diameter of twelve to twenty-three 
inches. The trunk is straight and 
branchless. It is marked along its entire 
length, in transversal rings, by scars left 
by the leaves that fall. As two scars 
are formed annually, the age of a tree 
is easily ascertained. The stem is sur- 
mounted by a cluster of from twenty 
to thirty leaves, the youngest of them 
being in the center. The leaf, which may 
reach twenty feet in length, has a strong 
midrib to which are attached numerous 
long narrow leaflets. 

The palm bears its fruit in bunches 
close to the trunk. The fruit is more or 
less ovoid, its exact shape depending 
upon the variety of the nut. This also 
governs the size, which often surpasses 
that of a man’s head. Beneath the 
smooth outer skin is a fibrous covering, 
or husk, ranging up to two inches in 
thickness, according to the variety. Be- 
neath this is the nut known to commerce. 
Its shell, which is very hard, contains a 
hollow white kernel rich in oil. 
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The yield depends upon the age of the 
tree and the extent of attention and cul- 
tivation, but the minimum for unculti- 
vated trees is about six nuts per year. 
The trees begin to bear at from five to 
seven years of age, and reach their most 
productive period at about twenty years 
after planting. For twenty years there- 
after cultivated trees may produce from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty nuts each per year. The 
productive period may last until the tree 
is about one hundred years old. 

Ceylon leads in the production of coco- 
nuts. Other regions in which the tree 
flourishes are West Africa, the West 
Indies, Malaya, the Straits Settlements, 
the Philippines, Java, British North Bor- 
neo, East Africa, Papua, Samoa, Fiji, 
the Solomon Islands, Panama, Mexico, 
Brazil, British Honduras, British Guiana, 
the Moluccas, Celebes, Sumatra, Zanzi- 
bar, Madagascar, New Caledonia, and 
Florida. In Ceylon alone almost one mil- 
lion acres are planted to coconut trees, 
while in one provinee of India, Madras, 
there are nearly eight hundred thousand 
acres. Ceylon, with India, the smaller 
outlying islands, and British Malaya, 
produces about half of the total crop. 
The area reported to be planted to coco- 
nuts in the Dutch East Indies in 1919 
was fifty-eight thousand acres, and in 
the preceding year the number of trees 
was estimated at one hundred and eight 
million. The oil mill industry there has 
developed so rapidly since 1914 that ex- 
ports show a high rate of increase. Over 
one hundred and fifty-four million 
pounds of oil were exported in 1919, 
compared with fifty-four million in 
1917. 

Fourth in importance in the coconut 
growing industry are the Philippine 
Islands. It is estimated that nearly sev- 
enty million trees are growing on the 
seven hundred and fifty thousand acres 
devoted to the islands’ coconut groves. 
It should be stated, however, that esti- 
mates of acreage, or even of the number 
of trees, have only a general value as an 
indication of the relative importance of 
the industry in different areas, not only 
because there is much variation in the 
number of trees per acre, but in the 
number of nuts per tree produced under 
widely varying conditions. Too many 
trees per acre may decrease the yield, 
and proper care and cultivation greatly 
increase the number of nuts per tree. 

It is estimated that the world crop of 
coconuts in 1919 was about 8,200,000,000 
nuts, including those consumed locally 
for oil and food, and those that are ex- 
ported fresh from the country of origin 
for use as food in other forms than oil. 
The chief markets are the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France. Be- 
fore the war, Germany was the largest 
importer of copra, and German manu- 
facturers may be expected to make them- 
selves increasingly felt when Germany 
recovers its economic strength. Consid- 
erable quantities of coconut oil, obtained 
chiefly in the United States and the 
United Kingdom, are imported by Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. 

The following table shows the imports 
of oil and copra into the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France and Ger- 
many, for the five-year period preced- 
ing the war, and 1918 and 1919, in pounds 
(000’s omitted) : 


COPRA 

*1910-14 1918 1919 
United States.... 40,682 430,649 258,916 
United Kingdom. Pee 17,763 160,229 
PEUMOS cocsebeces 348,352 46,030 113,458 
Germany ....... 351,003 Bieva eee 

COCONUT OIL 

*1910-14 1918 1919 
United States.... 64,145 356,089 281,063 
United Kingdom. 117,757 127,628 170,458 
PUBROS. csccscces esse Bases | ere 
Germany ....... 8,410 Sacce $.. 


*Average for the five-year period. tNot 
shown separately until 1913; imports in that 
year were 69,144,320 pounds. tData not 
available. §Not separately reported; im- 
ports of coconut oil, tulucana oil, illipe oil 
and palmiste averaged 5,134,000 pounds from 
1910 to 1914, 3,447,553 in 1918, and 21,483,827 
in 1919. {Data for prewar period are for 
fiscal years. 

The present position and promising 
future of the coconut industry is due 
almost entirely to the great importance 
of the nut as a source of oil.. Before 
the oil is extracted, the fresh meat is 
dried. It is then known as copra. Ex- 
periments have been made in the pro- 
duction of oil direct from the fresh meat 


























‘sources from which coconut oil 
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of the nut, but this method has serious 
disadvantages and is not widely used. 

The primitive process of drying coco- 
nut by exposure to the sun is still em- 
ene but more modern methods are 

iln drying or treatment in hot air cham- 
bers or with rotary hot air appliances. 
The nuts are first husked and split open 
with a cutlass, and the milk is poured 
out. The broken coconut is then divided 
into several pieces, from each of which 
the white kernel is extracted with a sharp 
knife, the pieces being spread out in 
trays. 

The entire field of vegetable oils has 
been revolutionized by modern methods 
of refining, including the processes of 
deodorization and hydrogenation. Free 
fatty acids are combined and precipitat- 
ed by the addition of an alkali, and are 
separated from the oil by draining. It 
is then ready for deodorization, which is 
necessary in order to remove the undesir- 
able flavors natural to the oil. Hydrogen- 
ation is the chemical process by which 
liquid oil is converted into solid fats 
of almost any desired consistency. 

The rise of the coconut oil industry in 
the Philippine Islands within recent 
years has been significant. The mill ca- 
pacity of the islands is in excess of the 
present copra production there, and the 
Philippine mill operators are seeking 
copra throughout the South Sea Islands. 
The United States imports more oil from 
the Philippines than from any other 
source. The development of a local oil 
industry in the islands, however, has 
served to restrict imports of copra from 
that source. 

The following table shows the chief 
and 
copra were imported into the United 
States for the years 1910-1914, and 1918 
and 1919, in pounds (000’s omitted) : 








COPRA 
Country 3 

of shipment— *1910-14 1918 71919 
United Kingdom..... Oe  atece sete 
TOMBICR o'ouccrcccecs 2 2,325 615 
Trinidad and Tobago 187 4,864 1,188 
British India ....... 3. 224 123 
Straits Settlements .. 700 27,160 8,667 
Dutch East Indies... 141 35,809 13,523 
SOBER. occeccccoccecs 224 16,413 24,269 
TER EEE 371 104,564 64,920 
New Zealand ....... cue 3,662 7,397 
Other Brit. Oceania. 1,498 55,430 67,608 
French Oceania ..... 9,975 29,761 21,462 
German Oceania .... 615 16,004 30,842 
Philippine Islands... 26,159 127,954 16,396 
Other countries ..... 374 6,479 1,906 

TOCRIS. .crvscovcvrsce 40,682 430,649 258,916 

COCONUT OIL 

*1910-14 1918 1919 
PUGMSS wc cccccccecess 6,968 eae eee 
Germany ....... ee 1,349 tee 
United Kingdom..... 11,620 oes 1,036 
CRIME 6 cs cccccvsecess 27 1,176 re 
British India ....... 3,891 on 2,591 
Straits Settlements .. 288 150 : 
Ceylon and other Br. 

East Indies ....... 23,513 e+. 15,967 
Dutch East Indies... t. $1,199 37,451 
COPED sececccccseses 57 75,552 14,903 
MURCIOUR ccccesccses 344 1,430 287 
Philippine Islands 4,088 245,402 201,311 
Other countries ..... 1,757 1,180 7,517 





WORMED oo cavacsades 54,145 356,089 281,063 

*Five-year average for fiscal years ending 
June 30. tCalendar year. {Less than 1,000 
pounds, 

Before the war, most of the copra 
imported into the United States entered 
through the port of San Francisco. Ex- 
ports of coconut oil were largely re- 
ceived through New York. Since the 
war, most of both classes of imports 
passes through San Francisco, which ap- 
pears to be receiving more copra and 
coconut oil than the entire United King- 
dom. 

The United States has become an im- 
portant exporter of coconut oil, although 
by far the larger share of the importa- 
tion of this commodity is consumed by 
domestic manufacturers. Exports were 
relatively unimportant before 1919, but 
they suddenly expanded in that year to 
126,566,000 pounds. There has been a 
heavy decrease since then, though much 
of this loss is to be accounted for in the 
export of products manufactured from 
coconut oil. Exports of copra were of 
little importance before 1917, when about 
four million pounds were sent out. In 
1918 only four hundred and seventy-six 
thousand pounds were exported, but the 
figure rose to twenty-one million pounds 
in 1919, France, Denmark, the United 
Kingdom, Spain and Belgium taking 
most of it. 

Hot-pressed linseed cake is used as a 
feed for cattle, but linseed oil has no 
value as a food product, being employed 
chiefly in the paint and varnish indus- 
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Visayan Women Carrying Coconut Palm Sap to Market in Cebu, Philippine Islands 
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try, as its properties make it the best 
drying oil known. A large amount also 
goes into the manufacture of soap and 
substitutes for rubber. 

The soya bean formerly was imported 
almost exclusively from Manchuria, 
China, Japan, Formosa and Korea, but 
in recent years there has been a rapidly 
growing production in this country, prin- 
cipally on the Pacific Coast. Some varie- 
ties of the bean contain nearly twenty- 
three per cent oil. The pressed cake 
is valuable as a cattle food on account 
of the high content of albuminoids, and 
it is also used in the Orient largely as a 
human food. Fermented liquors can be 
made from it, and the extracted meal is 
used for fertilizer. Patrons of the innu- 
merable Chinese chop suey restaurants in 
this country are familiar with one of the 
important uses of the soy bean oil, usu- 
ally set forth in “hair tonic” bottles as 
a sauce. 

Seattle is the chief distributing point 
for imported soya bean oil in this coun- 
try. Statistics compiled by the office of 
the collector of customs at that port 


show that imports of soy bean oil for the 
district of Washington, from June 1, 
1919, to May 31, 1920, amounted to 174,- 
579,680 pounds, valued at $22,474,013. 
Seattle’s importance as a distributing 
center is due to its nearness by water 
to the Orient, and to weather conditions 
which make that port ideal for the stor- 
ing of oil. 

Bean oil is shipped from the Orient 
principally in cases. Methods of han- 
dling have been systematized by reason 
of great storage tanks and automatic 
can openers. Unloaded from the ships 
by means of slings, the cans are first 
weighed and then taken to the storage 
pile on the wharves. There they are 
entered through the United States cus- 
toms, bean oil being free of duty. Chem- 
ists sample it, to determine the per- 
centage of free fatty acids, moisture and 
impurities. As required, the cans are 
loaded upon trucks and taken to a dump- 
ing table, where they are removed from 
their cases and placed on an endless belt 
which carries them to the automatic can 
opener. This remarkable machine cuts 


the top and bottom of the cans with a 
single movement. Then each can is given 
a jolt and turned around, a second set 
of knives cutting the two sides. The 
weight of the oil forces out the bottom 
and allows the contents to flow into a 
tank beneath. Thence the oil is pumped 
into tank cars for shipment eastward to 
the factories that make use of it. 

About 50 per cent of the soya bean oil 
imported into this country goes into the 
manufacture of soap. In recent years 
this product has been put to a new and 
rapidly increasing use. Large quantities 
now form a base for certain kinds of 
soup. It makes a palatable salad oil, and 
is mixed successfully with other vegeta- 
ble oils in the preparation of oleomar- 
garine and substitutes for lard. 

With most of the vegetable oils it has 
been found necessary to use camouflage 
in order to popularize them as food prod- 
ucts. This has not been so true of pea- 
nut butter and oil, which have found a 
rapidly growing use, particularly in the 
case of peanut butter, on their own mer- 
its. Pressed cakes are good cattle feed. 
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Negroes Picking Peanuts Off the Vines by Hand 


The oil is sometimes used to adulterate 
more expensive oils, such as the olive, 
which it greatly resembles. In this coun- 
try, the peanut growing: industry has 
been of great value, as an alternative 
crop, to the cotton farmer of the South, 
whose lands have been attacked by boll 
weevil, and cotton mills have easily been 
adapted to the pressing of peanut oil and 
cake. The plant itself has considerable 
value as hay. 

Corn oil is made from the germs of 


corn, separated in the making of starch, - 


its and glucose, and formerly in alco- 
ol distilleries. The small germ portion 

of the kernel is more than half oil, 
though the oil content of the entire ker- 
nel is only three to six and a half per 
cent. It is a fortuitous industry, for the 
germ portion of the corn must be re- 
moved from the remainder in any case, in 
order to insure against deterioration of 
other corn products. 

Olive, of course, is the oldest and most 
important of all the vegetable oils, hav- 
ing been used as a food as far back in 
history as there are authentic records. 
Consumption in this country is very 
large, but is almost entirely supplied by 
import. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Bakery Business Normal in Spite of De- 
pressed Conditions—Some Sections Report 
Increased Trade—Bread Prices Lower 


Seatrie, Wasu., Jan. 21.—In spite of 
depressed conditions in other lines of 
business, the baking trade throughout the 
Pacific Coast territory has maintained a 
normal output. Certain localities, notably 
southern California, show an increase in 
production above normal. This is a 
natural result of the influx of winter 
tourists arriving after the holidays. Most 
bakers attribute the high production to 
the lesser price charged, as the high qual- 
ity of the bread produced during the fall 
and early winter has not been maintained 
with the decreased prices. Practically 
all wholesalers are baking more or less 
costly flour, and are unable to sell at the 
lesser price and keep up quality. 

Increased outputs are also shown in 
the sweet goods line. Bakers doing an 
exclusive pastry business report unprece- 
dented outputs. While prices generally 
continue the same as last month, they 
show a decided weakness and a greater 
number of price cutters. Fresh wrapped 
bread is selling as low as l5c retail for 
2-lb loaves, This bread is of poor quality, 
but it helps to work the market lower. 
With the increased price of flour, no 
corresponding increase was reflected in 
the price of bread. Average prices are 
11@12¢ for the 114-lb loaf, and 814@9c 
for the 1-lb, wholesale. 

Flour stocks are being reduced to a 
level seldom known at this season of the 
year, bakers buying only for immediate 
needs. Those who had contracted quan- 
tities of flour at prices around $12 are 
blending a little of this high priced flour 
with their cheaper grades to reduce the 
cost of the mix. Most of the buying, ex- 
cept among the very large wholesalers, is 
from local concerns for immediate deliv- 
ery. Bakers with unfilled contracts are 
holding off shipping instructions to the 





mills as long as possible, and mills are 
enforcing delivery. Greater quantities of 
local Oregon, Washington and California 
wheat flours are being used. 

The labor situation remains normal, 
with a long waiting list of unemployed 
men. With idle common labor increasing 
daily, bakers are more inclined to stick 
closely to their jobs, and there have been 
no rumors of the usual spring unrest 
among them. 

Large wholesalers who ordinarily do a 
considerable vélume of shipping to coun- 
try localities report a considerable falling 
off in this trade, due largely to depressed 
business conditions in rural districts. 
Mills report a slight increase in flour 
sales to these districts, which would show 
an increase in home baking. 


CALIFORNIA BAKERS MEET 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Southern California Wholesale and Re- 
tail Bakers’ associations was held at the 
Clark Hotel, Los Angeles, Jan. 11-12. 
An exceptionally large attendance was 
noted, as the general depressed and un- 
certain market conditions are causing 
bakers to take a greater interest in their 
associations. 

A quite complete programme of very 
interesting papers and half-hour talks 
was held at the convention sessions. Fol- 
lowing the pray os speech by Mayor 
Snyder, of Los Angeles, short talks were 
made by Chester Goatley and F. C. 
Kramer, presidents, respectively, of the 
wholesale and the retail bakers’ associa- 
tions. 

Richard Wall, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, read an excellent paper on “The 
Advantages of Science to Bakeshop Prac- 
tice,” and H. W. Robinson read a paper 
on fermentation, written by Dr. Ralph 
Lee, who was unable to be present in per- 
son. A very comprehensive talk on sales- 
manship was made by W. S. Worsley, 
salesman for a large local wholesale gro- 
cery concern. Vice president Weaver, 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke interestingly on “Organiza- 
tion and How to Avoid tne Sheriff.” 
Following the open session, the separate 
associations went into executive session to 
close the year’s business and to elect of- 
ficers. 

The following officers were chosen by the 
wholesalers: president, J. A. Macknech- 
nie; vice president, Theo Van De Kamp; 
secretary, William Francis Ireland; treas- 
urer, C. P. Bower,—all of Los Angeles. 
The executive eommittee will be com- 
posed of Ross Beamish and Theodore 
Von Low, Los Angeles; George Crow, 
Santa Monica; E. R. Barberet, Long 
Beach; C. G. Goatley, San Diego. Mr. 
Goatley is the retiring president. 

For the retail association, Raymond 
Keyzer was elected president, Richard 
Welch vice president, A. Kullman treas- 
urer, and William Francis Ireland secre- 
tary. The executive committee chosen 
was Robert Callender, Gordon Darnelle, 
Charles Stall, F.C. Kramer and J. Legler. 

Tuesday evening, Jan. 11, the visiting 
bakers were entertained ‘at a stag dinner 
in the ballroom of the hotel, while their 
ladies attended a dinner at the “Bull 
Pen Inn” and a theatre party afterwards. 
Entertainers from the various theatres 
enlivened the banquet given the bakers, 


and short talks were made by various 
delegates. Wednesday was devoted to 
showing the bakers over the city, large 
wholesale bakeries with travelling ovens 
being the — most interesting to them. 
Moving picture studios, packing houses, 
flour mills and kindred industries also 
were visited. 
NOTES 


Denker’s bakery, San Jose, Cal., will 
put in more machinery and overhaul the 
shop. 

J. A. Macknechnie, of the Macknechnie 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, is-on the job 
again after a 10-day sickness. 


The United States bakery, Los Angeles, 
will put in additional machinery and 
make other improvements. S. E. Moses 
is manager. 


August Hans, a baker at 1920 North 
Main Street, Los Angeles, is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $6,359; assets, $600, of which 
$300 are listed as exempt. 

Ernest L. Losey, southern California 
representative of the Montana Flour 
Mills, is visiting Middle West points in 
the interest of his company. 

The Clara Lewis bakeries, Los An- 
geles, have opened three new retail stores, 
and have leased locations where they will 
soon open two more in that city. 


George Barnes, manager Faultless 
bakery, Los Angeles, is in the hospital 
recovering from a serious operation, He 
is recovering rapidly, and hopes to be 
about soon after the first of the month. 


Fred Burnett, who recently took charge 
of Ashton’s bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., will 
overhaul and remodel the plant, paying 
special attention to sanitation and facili- 
ties for bettering the quality of the out- 
put. 


Mrs. Dorothy South, proprietor of the 
United bakery, San Diego, attended the 
convention in Los Angeles, and spent 
several days there looking over bakery 
conditions and plants, with an idea of im- 
proving her own shop in the near future. 


Alec Fothergill, who recently sold his 
window bakery in the Hollywood district 
of Los Angeles, has moved to Santa 
Monica, Cal., where he has invested ex- 
tensively in apartment houses and lots 
upon which to build a hotel. Mr. Fother- 
gill says he has permanently retired from 
the baking business. 


Plans are being made by the Chauncy 
Wright Restaurant Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
for a more aggressive bakery business 
than heretofore. A new bakery, com- 
plete in every detail, is to be built im- 
mediately. The company plans going in- 
to the wholesale business, as well as main- 
taining its numerous retail shops. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat. Jan. 21.—The 
plant of the A. I. Baking Co., which 
burned in September, has been aban- 
doned, and the equipment moved to the 
McAllister Street plant. 

Mrs. A. Covey has sold her bakery 
and restaurant, 1240 Fillmore Street, to 
O. Gerlach. 

Helen M. Fletcher, of the Golden 
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Brown bakeshop, 1416 Fillmore Street, 
has sold to A. H. Doyle. 

Fred Weaverling, 1313 Mason Street, 
has sold his bakery and grocery business 
to Mrs. A. Avedano at Mrs. Jeanette 
Badaraccoa. 

Fisher’s bakery, 838 Irving Street, has 
been sold to Carrie Goodfriend. 

For the purpose of dealing in bakery 
and confectionery supplies, Gibbs & Co. 
have been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock, by A. W. Gibbs, Oscar F. 
Hamann, Frances Andlovic, E. Gesvret 
and Viola Buck. 

Charles Rich has sold the Superior 
bakery, 218 East Broadway, Long Beach, 
to Mrs. M. Grieves. 

R. M. Burnett has bought an interest 
in the Ashton Baking Co., I. Street, 
Bakersfield, Cal., and has assumed active 
management of the plant. 

H. M. Taylor, formerly of Springfield, 
Ohio, has purchased the National bak- 
ery, Burbank, Cal. 

H. Augustine will build a modern bak- 
ery at the corner of Fifth Street and 
Eastside Avenue, Calexico. 

The Corona bakery, Corona, has been 
purchased by Samuel Weinberger, who 
will make many improvements. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
Lomita, Cal., by S. and Gordon Graves. 

J. C. Gale and S. A. Kitchener, rep- 
resentatives of the Bake-Rite Mfg. Co., 
will establish an electric bakery in Ma- 
dera, Cal. 

J. O. Cooper has purchased the Home 
bakery in Manteca, Cal., from W. E. 
Boushey. 

The bakery supply business conducted 
at 4712 East Fourteenth Street, Oakland. 
has been bought by Robert T. Engle. 

Joseph L. St. Germain has bought the 
bakery conducted by Gus Lundgren, at 
4535 Grove Street, Oakland. 

Katherine B. Todd has sold her bakery 
at 1207 First Street to Julia Ward. 

The Home bakery, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
has been purchased by Alfred Jones. 

Oldovico Dabernardo has sold the Riv- 
erbank bakery, Riverbank, Cal., to Jo- 
seph Debernardi. , 

Renner’s Model bakery, Riverside, Cal., 
has been bought by Chester A. Harding 
and Earl Burket, 

A new bakery has been opened at 725 
Fifth Street, San Diego, by S. P. Mc- 


. Mullen. 


The Gem bakery has been opened in 
Sanger, Cal., by Charles E. Davis and 
John A. Piergabsel. 

G. H. Exley has purchased the Bake- 
rite bakery, Sebastopol, from Guy Gates. 

Bleser Bros., owners of the Model bak- 
ery, St. Helena, Cal., for more than eight 
years, have sold their business to Adam 
Yanka and Frank Bitenc. 

Henry Snobble and Carl Kohler has 
purchased the bakery operated by Mrs. 
Starke, in Gardnerville, Nev. 

Conat’s store, Reno, Nev., has opened 
a doughnut factory. 

The new retail store of the California 
Baking Co., Eddy and Fillmore streets, 
San Francisco, was opened on Dec. 20. 

George Oelschlager has bought the bak- 
ery on Twenty-second Street, San Fran- 
cisco, from John Goelz. 

F. Lillef, owner of the K. I. T. bakery, 





Roasting Room in a Peanut Butter Factory 
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$381 Mission Street, San Francisco, has 
sold his interest to William Prien and 
Adam Mathes. 

Carl Winter has purchased the Royal 
bakery, 1156 Polk Street, San Francisco. 

V. Seghesio and G. heiso have sold 
their bakery, 742 Delaware Street, Oak- 
land, to Angelo Ciocchi and S. Fracchia. 

At a meeting in Arcata of the bakers 
of Humboldt County, it was agreed to re- 
duce the price of 13c loaves to 12c, and 
large loaves from 19c to 18c, a le reduc- 
tion. The price of doughnuts and snails 
was reduced from 40c to 35c per dozen. 

J. C. Hoffman has purchased the Jen- 
sen bakery, 132 North Los Angeles Street, 
Anaheim. 

B. H. Hodge and O. L. Hodge have 
sold the Barker bakery, on Chester Ave- 
nue, Bakersfield, to F. H. Clark. 

Krok Brothers, of the Pioneer bakery, 
Blythe, have cut the cost of 24-0z loaves 
of bread from 17c to léc, 

Extensive improvements are planned 
by J. K. Bartl on the White Cross bak- 
ery, Colton, which he recently purchased 
from George Lukpe. 

The Bake-Rite Co., Dinuba, has bought 
the bakery of George O. Noland. 

The large plant of the Athens bakery, 
Calexico, recently burned, with damages 
estimated at $75,000@ 100,000. 

Pedersen Bros. have purchased the bak- 
ery at 2209 Broadway, Oakland, from S. 
B. Vujovich. 

John Thompson and Charles Miller 
have opened the Bernal bakery, at 501 
Cortland Avenue, Oakland. 

B. D. Burger has purchased the bak- 
ery at 117 Pier Avenue, Ocean Park, 
from G. E. Watson. 

Andrew Nell has sold his bakery, in 
Petaluma, to Henrietta A. Floyd and 
Edward Graul, of San Francisco, and 
Henry Graul, of Sacramento. 

The New Parisian bakery has been 
opened in Petaluma by the Salaca Bros. 

Walter L. Brown has purchased the 
Triangle bakery, Stockton, from Fred 
Periano. . 

J. M. Berroncini has sold the Italian 
bakery, St. Helena, to Amile Barbiere. 

If the new ordinance presented by 
City Attorney Harry Gee, providing that 
outside firms with no established office 
in the city will be required to pay a li- 
cense of $100 semiannually, goes into ef- 
fect, the bakers of Vallejo will be pro- 
tected against outside competition. 

R. C. Mason. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Trade Gradually Improving—Much 
Price Cutting by Mills—Baking 
Business Unsettled 


Battrimore, Mp., Jan. 21.—While busi- 
ness remains limited, with a demand that 
is still spasmodic, the flour trade is more 
optimistic than it has been for the last 
five or six months. Early this month 
some fair orders appeared, but later the 
market was quiet again. On the whole, 
however, business is picking up slowly 
but surely, and with the inventory period 
past, it seems that prospects are excel- 
lent for a genuine resumption of buying. 

Apparently an unusual amount of 
price cutting is going on. Quotations 
are being shaved 50c, but the supply at 
the lowest figure is small, and only the 
rapid worker is likely to get in at all 
on that basis. Selling agents, whose 
mills have advanced quotations, are 
obliged to stand back and allow their 
competitors to take what little business 
is in sight. 

A better inquiry for flour is reported 
in the local baking industry, but the 
trade in general reports that it has been 
unable to dispose of much. It is felt by 
some of the sellers that the inquiry may 
be a resumption of the trade endeavor- 
ing to get a line on prices and conditions, 
now that the holidays are over. 

According to some dealers, contracts 
still on the books are sufficient in volume 
to supply the needs of the trade for the 
next two months. One dealer said that 
he had found the principal difficulty in 
the present situation to be the inability 
of buyers to take in shipments as they 
arrive. Millers are anxious to ship, but 


Flour 


what is the use if the buyer is unable 
to finance his purchase? 

The sugar situation is satisfactory as 
far as supplies are concerned, but many 
bakers have sugar bought at the high 
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points, and while they may eventually 
reduce the prices on cakes and pastry, 
no material reduction can be made at 
this time. Sugar is now below the low- 
est charged at the refinery in 1919. A 
new low level of 8c lb is quoted here; 
9c ruled during 1919 under the control of 
the sugar equalization board. A eargo 
of Java sugar, 40,000 sacks, which ar- 
rived here a short time ago, decreased 
$200,000 in value during its voyage. The 
entire consignment was sold by brokers 
soon after the vessel began her voyage 
and reconsigned to Montreal, the loss 
from decline in value falling on the pur- 
chasers who bought from the brokers. 
The baking business is unsettled, owing 
partly to the fact that bakers are carry- 
ing high priced flour and other materi- 
als, bought in many cases at 25 per cent 
or more above those now prevailing. The 
public is demanding and expecting a re- 
duction in foodstuffs prices, though the 
bakers’ overhead expenses are still above 
normal. The buying capacity of the 
public is curtailed through the shutting 
down of local industrial plants. The 
price of baking materials is not much 
changed lately, except flour, which is 
much cheaper. Butter is up 5c over a 
month ago. Eggs are very strong, with 


25. The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments was L. H. Day, J. Brown, Al 
Tweeling, Jay Strong, bakers, R. Close, 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and J. 
Janovec, local representative of the Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago. 

The Neighborhood Baker, the bulletin 
published by the American Retail Bakers’ 
Association, is meeting with good success 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. So far, 
approximately 30 bakers in the two cities 


. are receiving it monthly. 


The Townton grocery and bakery, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., has placed its affairs 
in the hands of trustees in order to close 
out the business. V. H. Masters and D. 
H. Jones are in charge, and will endeavor 
to sell for the benefit of all the creditors. 

The Princeton (Iowa) Bakery has re- 
opened as the Swanson bakery. Mr. 
Swanson has installed new fixtures and 
additional equipment. 

An addition to the Schulze Baking 
Co.’s plant at 325 Southwest Fifth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, was completed recent- 
ly at a cost of about $50,000. The new 
building, 100x122, built in eight weeks, 
provides increased shipping and loading 
facilities, and increases the capacity of 
the bakery to 10,000 loaves per day. A 
large barn and garage also were built 





industry of the United States. 


state and local organizations. 


Feb. 17. 


Oct. 27. 





IMPORTANT CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


The week of Feb. 14-18 is scheduled to be a big one for the baking 
That week there is to be a conference in 
Chicago, with headquarters at the Hotel Sherman, for the purpose of 
devising ways and means by which the various organizations may co- 
operate for the further development of the baking industry. 
mine how the American Association of the Baking Industry may better 
serve the bakers of this country. The bakers are to be represented at the 
conference by the presidents and secretaries of the various group state, 


The session of the presidents and secretaries of the various bakery 
associations is to be held in conjunction with the directors of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, the afternoon of Feb. 16 and all day 


In addition to the above organizations, there will be meetings throughout 
the week of the Institute Finance and Advisory Board of the American 
Association, the Council of Baking and Affiliated Organizations, the direc- 
tors of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, directors of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of America, and of the directors of the 
Allied Trades Association of the Baking Industry. 

At the coming conference a report will be made as to what has been 
accomplished along the lines decided upon at the meeting held in Chicago 


Also to deter- 








light offerings of storage, which are 
quoted at 65@70c. Walnut halves are 
unchanged at 42@45c lb, and walnut 
pieces at 40@42c. Raisins are firm at 
26@30c. 

At the height of their operation here 
some months ago, the window bakeries 
were a strong factor in the labor mar- 
ket, paying such fabulous wages that the 
old line bakeries could not compete with 
them, but now the situation has changed. 
Competition for labor is over for the 
present, and it is not difficult to get all 
the help required. The window bakeries 
are not making as much money as they 
were and, instead of expanding into new 
sections of the city, are curtailing the 
number of their branch stores. There 
was the usual holiday demand, and this 
helped to make the close of the year 
more promising. 

J. Harry. Woorrince. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

The Peterson Baking Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, has secured additional property 
adjoining its present bakery on Third 
Street and Sixth Avenue, on which it 
will build an addition, two stories with 
basement, making the entire plant 
115x140. The new plant will be equipped 
with the most modern machinery, onl wil 
treble the capacity. 

A bakery has been opened at Rushford, 
Minn., by Mr. Skaten. 

Julius Christensen has bought the bak- 
ery and restaurant of H. W. Miller, 
Northfield, Minn. 

J. Hull has engaged in the baking busi- 
ness at Pillager, Minn. 

J. L. Donahue has sold his bakery at 
Baudette, Minn., to George Welch. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual ball in the Ameri- 
can Legion hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 


and new wrapping machines were in- 
stalled. 

C. R. Stinar will build a bakery at New 
York Mills, Minn. 

F. Bueller and R. H. Owen have opened 
a bakery at 1599 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn., and will operate as the Park Ca- 
tering Co. 

A. J. Giroux has bought the Lefko 
Building on Main Street, Crosby, and has 
opened. a bakery. 

James Fisher has bought the bakery of 
Mrs. Bertha Fisher, at McLaughlin, S. D. 

W. A. Welk has succeeded John Bresse 
in the baking business at Scotland, S. D. 

F. Syvelin has engaged in the baking 
business at Chisholm, Minn. 

Hughes & Herring have opened a bak- 
ery and ‘café on Fifth Street, Park Rap- 
ids, Minn. 

The Korn Baking Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
will build a new bakery opposite its Fifth 
Avenue plant. The first floor will be 
used for offices, with a mixing room on 
the second. 

W. F. Austin has opened a bakery at 
Belfield, N. D. 

The Ungles Pie Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
has completed a second floor addition to 
its plant at 1316 Center Street. The new 
floor will be largely used for storage, 
with a large refrigerating room and elab- 
orate rest rooms for employees. The 
first floor, with white tile floor and en- 
ameled walls, contains the bakery proper, 
which has a capacity of 5,000 pies a day. 
Doughnuts and cookies have been added, 
and automatic machinery, with capacity 
of 100 dozen doughnuts per hour and 
1,000 cookies per hour, has been in- 
stalled. 

L. H. Day, prominent retail baker at 
4 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, recently 
installed a conveyor, flour sifter, hopper, 
dough mixer and tempering tank. He 
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states that his business during 1920 al- 
most was two times as much as in 1919, 
and that prospects this year are very fa- 
vorable. Mr. Day is corresponding sec- 
retary of the American Retail Bakers’ 
Association. 

Garnett Morgan, who operates a pie 
bakery at 1310 East Twenty-seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, was robbed of $190 
by two bandits. One hid behind some 
boxes in the rear of the store and ap- 
peared as Mr. Morgan was counting his 
cash. At the same time the other entered 
by the front door. 

M. H. Hamburger, sales promoter for 
the Federal System of Bakeries, and his 
staff, have returned to Davenport, Iowa, 
from a trip of several weeks to cities in 
Illinois, dndiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
They explained to bakery managers the 
Federal system of auditing, merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion. A class at the 
bakery school in this city will complete 
its course the first week in February, and 
a new one will be started the next week. 

J. C. Lewis, president, and L. H. Day, 
corresponding secretary, of the American 
Retail Bakers’ Association, will attend 
the meeting of the Council of Baking 
and Affiliated Organizations in Chicago 
next month. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Mrnn., Jan. 21.—Considering 
the general depressed conditions, local 
bakers, as a rule, regard bread sales as 
quite satisfactory though the volume in 
comparison with last year at this time 
shows a reduction. In the slowing down 
of industrial activities and the deflation 
process that swept over the country the 
public has been forced to more conserva- 
tive habits in the way of living and this 
is now being reflected in all lines of food- 
stuffs. People are buying less and striv- 
ing to make it go further. However, 
every- baker seems to have faith in the 
future and express the hope that a turn 
in the road may shortly develop for the 
betterment as economic problems draw 
all together for action. Some bakeries 
are doing a little better than others and 
the tendency is to hold production down 
to actual consumptive requirements of 
each. Bakeries doing a shipping business 
report that trade in that direction con- 
tinues to hold up well and indications are 
that they will continue so. 

Some bakers having unsold bread from 
day to day are offering a regular 15@1é6c 
size at two loaves for 25c for use as 
toast. 

The demand for biscuits, rolls, cup 
cakes, doughnuts, pies, etc., while not 
quite so active, continues steady, with 
bakers satisfied with the going business 
under existing conditions. Though the 
prices of some materials used in the bak- 
ing have declined, the cost of labor and 
other overhead expenses have not done 
so as to allow a reduction in selling 
prices, according to views of bakers. 

An ordinance to regulate the weight 
and size of loaves of bread in Duluth, 
also requiring the weight and name of 
maker on every loaf, has been drawn by 
the city attorney and is now under con- 
sideration by the commissioners and rep- 
resentative bakers of the city. It is ex- 
pected that the proposed ordinance will 
be acted on shortly. There appears to be a 
division among master bakers on the 
question of the weight of the loaf sold. 
This matter will probably be ironed out 
to the satisfaction of all. ‘Ine ordinance 
as drawn provides that each loaf shall 
weight 1 lb avoirdupois, and be consid- 
ered the standard size for the city. A 
tolerance of 1 oz over on all 1-lb loaves 
will be allowed and 1% oz on all other 
sized loaves. Shortage of weight under 
that carried on the label will not be tol- 
erated. No underground bakeshop is per- 
mitted and all persons engaged in han- 
dling or delivering must be cleanly in 
person as well as in attire. Every seller 
of bread is required by the ordinance to 
provide scales suitable for the weighing 
of bread exposed for sale at the request 
of the customer. A fine of $100 for each 
offense or commitment to the work farm 
for a period not to exceed 85 days is pro- 
vided for violations. F. G. Cartson. 








COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
The Council of Baking and Affiliated 
Organizations, Chicago, Feb. 14-18. 
Texas Association of the, Baking In- 
dustry, Dallas, May 17-19. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTH’S NEWS 





Activities of Bakers in Central, Eastern and Southern States—Many Busi- 
ness Changes—New Shops Opened 


INDIANA 

The plant of the Richmond Baking 
Co., Richmond, now under construction 
at a cost of $175,000, will be one of the 
most up-to-date bakeries in the state, 
five stories high, 50x125. Installation of 
machinery and other equipment is ex- 

ted to start early next month. 

Victor Gilbert, a baker at Fowler, is 
bankrupt; assets, $3,990; liabilities, 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Ideal Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, R. E. Lewellyn, of the First Na- 
tional Bank, was elected president; F. P. 
Dolson, secretary and treasurer. H. A. 
Moerhammer. was appointed manager. 
Bruce Hollingshead, who has been mana- 
ger and president for a number of years, 
and under whose management the bakery 
made wonderful progress, retired, 

Joseph Torbeck, manager of the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries at Evansville, 
has resigned as teller in the Mercantile- 
Commercial Bank, and will devote all his 
time to the bakery business. 

About 300 housewives, living on the 
South Side, Indianapolis, have formed 
an organization and have agreed to bake 
their own bread until Jewish bakers re- 
duce prices. 

F. J. Goodwald, who recently bought 
the John Shorb bakery, South Whitely, 
has moved it to larger quarters and in- 
stalled new equipment. 

Frank Feldman, manager of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. at Evansville, has been 
5 tr as a jury commissioner of 
Vanderburg County. 

The Wilson Baking Co., Kokomo, has 
embarked in the bread baking business, 
having devoted its plant in the past to 
cakes and pies. 

Alex L. Taggart, — of the Tag- 
gart Baking Co., In ianapolis, and presi- 
dent of the board of public safety. is 
mentioned as the next mayor of Indian- 
apolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The partnership existing between Al- 
bert Vonderheide, Herman Becker and 
Fred Nieman, under the firm name of 
the Irwin (Pa.) Baking Co., has been 
dissolved, the business having been ac- 
quired by H. Knell and A. Zinsser. 

The Stahl bakery properties, 321-323 
Penn Street, Reading, have been sold to 
M. M. Kern. 

The Corry Baking Co., Corry, has 
leased a building on Main Street, Union 
City, and will establish a branch bakery 
under the management of Klemmon Nel- 
son. 

Parks’ pie bakery, Market Street, 
Wilkes Barre, has increased its bakery 
force and strengthened its delivery 
equipment, 

At the annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Merchandise Co., Philadelphia, the capi- 
tal stock was increased to $100,000. 

J. J. MeVeigh, manager of the bread 
department at the Pittsburgh —_ of 
the National Biscuit Co., gave the sales- 
men and heads of the bread department 
a very enjoyable entertainment during 
the holidays. 

G. A. Jahn, of Philadelphia, has been 
added to the sales force of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., and will cover part of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and other near- 
by territory. 

The Wright Metzler Co., Connellsville, 
has opened a bakery in connection with 
its grocery. W. H. Halford is in charge. 

The Rosson Pastries, Inc., has been 
started at Reading by C. F. and N. Ross, 
and J. Lang. 

F. L. Schlichenmayer, Philadelphia, 
has sold his bakery, 712 South Twenty- 
first Street, to Otto Schaefer. 

The Riverside bakery, Harrisburg, for- 
merly an exclusive cake plant, has en- 
gaged in bread baking. 

William Wright and James Calder, 
vice president and secretary of the 
Nasmith Baking Co., Ltd., of Toronto. 
Ont., were Pittsburgh visitors during the 
month, inspecting wholesale _ bakeries. 


They were entertained at a luncheon at 
the Chamber of Ce 


ree by Fred C. 





Haller, president of the Haller Baking 
Co. 


G. S. Engle, president of the Hazleton 
Baking Co., Hazleton, is on a trip to the 
Philippines and Hawaiian Islands. 

C. E. Mechling, Pitcairn, has opened 
the Sanitary bakery at that place. 

E. Faber has sold his bakery at Alli- 
son Street and Maple Avenue, Washing- 
ton, to J. B, Hurley. 

The Acme Baking Co., Steelton, has 
bought a piece of ground 70x190, on 
which it will erect a two-story bakery 
at a cost of $40,000. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Adams-Roth Baking Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has completed extensive im- 

rovements in its plant at Housatonic, 

emer and Garland streets. A still 
larger addition will be built in the spring. 

The O. K. bakery, 279 Congress Av- 
enue, Chelsea, Mass., has been bought by 
D. Halbstein. 

J. G. Carlson, a baker at Meriden, 
Conn., is bankrupt; liabilities, $3,209; 
assets, $1,856. 

L. M. Schmidt has bought the building 
at 129-131 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass., 
and will remodel and enlarge it into a 
modern bakery. 

E. J. Rielly and R. A. McFarland, 
operating a bakery at Biddeford, Maine, 
have bought the property at 244-248 
Main Street and will rearrange it into a 
modern bakery. 

The North End bakery, Springfield, 
Mass., operated by F. R. Ziegler and 
Irving Durant, has gone out of business. 

The Hebrew Baking Co., New Britain, 
Conn., at its annual meeting elected the 
following officers: president, M. Holkins; 
vice president, L. Koplowitz; secretary, 
L. Abrams; treasurer, M. Zucker. 

The Grocers’ Bread Co., Brockton, 
Mass., is offering prizes amounting to 
$100 for the most suitable name for a 
new brand of cake it is putting on the 
market. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co. has 
moved its general offices from Bridge- 
port, Conn., to 656 Albany Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The Okemo Cake Kitchen Co., Weston, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock, by A. S. Buchold, E, E. 
Cushing and L. G, Buchold. 

J. H. Rundle, who has been in the 
baking business for 16 years at East 
Norwalk, Conn.,-on Van Zandt Street, 
has sold to Harry Tobin. 

J. B. Donlon has sold the Ruchleau 
bakery, 21 Grove Street, Rutland, Vt., 
to J. E. Renaud. Carl Cumm, who has 
been connected with the Marble City bak- 
ery, 57 West Street, Rutland, has bought 
an interest, and will be manager. , 

C. W. Watts, who conducted the Watts 
Bakery & Grocery, Shrewsbury, Mass., 
for 15 years, has gone to Florida for 
the winter. On his return he will locate 
at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Baking Co., Springfield, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: C. O. Swan- 
son, president; Richard Dietz, vice presi- 
dent; Henry Brueggestratt, second vice 
president; Walter Dietz, treasurer; P. 
W. Swanson, secretary. Directors, 
Adolph Raymond, H. G. Stevens, W. J. 
Travis, J. Borck, S: M. Oscher and the 
officers. 

Arthur Frechette and Hypelite Madec, 
doing business as Frechette & Madec, 
bakers, at New Bedford, Mass., are 
bankrupt; liabilities, $6,485; assets, $2,- 
031. 

G. J. K. Eisfeldt, baker at 24 Green- 
wood Street, Worcester, Mass., is bank- 
rupt; liabilities, $11,671; assets, $4,200. 

Brockelman Bros. bakery, Fitchburg, 
Mass., was damaged $6,000 by a flood of 
high water from a near-by stream. 

L. S. Beardsley, New York City, fur- 
nished the plans for the new baking 
plant to be erected by the Grocers’ Bread 
Co., on Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

E. J. Reilly and R. M. McFarland, 
operating a bakery at Bridgeport, Conn., 
have bought a number of buildings ad- 
joining their property, which in time will 
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be used for the enlargement of their 
plant. 

S. F. Dorr, Providence, R. I., a street 
railway conductor, has started suit for 
$10,000 damages against the New Eng- 
land Bakery Co. He claims that on Aug. 
25, 1920, while collecting fares, he was 
knocked from the running board of his 
car by a wagon belonging to the bakery, 
and suffered concussion of the brain and 
other injuries. . 

The bakery operated at Barre, Vt., by 
C. L. Parker, recently burned, has been 
rebuilt and, equipped with modern ap- 
pliances, is again in operation. 

The R. & 6. System of Bakeries, Inc., 
Boston, has been granted a charter, with 
$40,000 capital stock. Those interested 
are J. W. Regan, M. A. Gitto and F. 
J. O’Connor. 

T. F. Ayres has succeeded C. W. Watts 
in the bakery business at Shrewsbury 
Center, Mass. Mr. Ayers was formerly 
with the Protective Union Association, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Griffiths’ Food Shop, Inc., Boston, has 
been organized, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by G. W. Griffiths, W. W. Saxe, 
and E. M. Dangel. 

The Home bakery, Dalton, Mass., has 
moved into larger quarters in the Center 
Block. 

F. E. Cruthers, Auburn, R. I., has 
leased his bakery for a term of months 
and has gone to-California, where he has 
opened a bakery and store at 540 Third 
Street, San Bernardino. 

The J. Fred Gibson Co., Providence, 
R. I., has its new bakery in operation. 

The Wales & Smith Bakery Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has opened another store 
on Main Street. 

Joseph Deslauriers, prominent baker at 
Woonsocket, R. I., is in Canada. 

J. H. Clear has succeeded Bergin & 
Clear in the bakery business at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

William Coulthurst has sold his bak- 
ery, Olneyville, R. I., to Robert Headly. 

Peter Stoddard, operating a bakery on 
Cranston Street, Providence, R. I., has 
sold to Frank Belot, and has gone to 
Scotland. 

L, Golin is erecting a two-story addi- 
tion, 30x40, to his bakery at Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Max Zieve is remodeling his bakery 
at 38 Providence Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The Turners Falls (Mass.) bakery is 
building a brick and concrete addition, 
30x40, two stories and basement. 





NEW YORK STATE 


Guilio Di Paolo will remodel his brick 
bakery at Frank and Smith streets, 
Rochester. 

Ferdinand Stieglitz has bought the 
bakery of William Steinlein, 252 Patchen 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Jochum Bros., Inc., 331 Kent Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated by 
Charles Meyer, Gustave Hayo and 
Charles Hayo, with $60,000 capital stock. 

Otto Heitzman has sold his bakery at 
4811 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, and gone 
to Switzerland. 

The Van Holm Bakeries have been in- 
corporated at Schenectady, with $75,000 
capital stock, by W. S. McNab, E. V. 
Ketcham and G. K. Van Holm. 

The Hudson Street bakery has been 
started by J. Weiss, S. W. Kroll and B. 
Grossfeild, at 116 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 

The A. H. Hummer Bakery & Restau- 
rant Co. has been organized, with $50,000 
capital stock, by O. B. Coates, R. Peck- 
hem and A. H. Hummer, at 115 West 
One Hundred and Second Street, New 
York City. 

The Tiffany Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated, with $14,000 capital stock, by 
M. Weiberg, N. Funt and I. Nachlin, at 
455 East One Hundred and Sixth Street, 
New York City. 

The Royal Bakers’ Supply Co. has 
been incorporated by H. P. Pepper, C. 
and I. Enklewitz, with a capitalization 
of $15,000. It will operate at 1994 An- 
thony Avenue, the Bronx. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by the New York Bake-Rite 
Co., Inc., manufacturer of bakers’ ovens, 
at 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The company places its liabilities at $16,- 
321, of which $15,775 are unsecured 
claims, and assets at $14,842, of which 
$8,665 consists of bills, promissory notes 
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and securities, $3,691 machinery and 
tools, and $1,853 debts due on open ac- 
counts. 

M. Rosenman, who a year ago estab- 
lished with D. Posner a bakery at 6600 
West Two Hundred and Seventh Street, 
New York City, has dissolved partner- 
ship, bought the building and will con- 
tinue the business. : 

Charging that the Jewish bakers of 
Rochester are engaged in a plot to smash 
the Rochester Co-operative bakery by 
selling baked goods below cost, officials 
of the co-operative organization have an- 
nounced their intention of launching a 
house-to-house canvass to enlist the 
patronage of every Jewish family. Inde- 
pendent Jewish bakers are retailing their 
goods at a loss, according to Louis 
Lebowitz, treasurer of the co-operative 
bakery. More than 650 shareholders of 
the co-operative bakery attended a meet- 
ing of the organization and pledged 
$3,000 for the building fund. 

The General Baking Co., New York 
City, has declared a dividend of 20 per 
cent on its preferred stock, being cumu- 
lative dividends on that issue up to Oct. 
1, 1920, to be paid in preferred stock at 
par to stockholders who assent to the 
plan. The regular cash dividend of 134, 
per cent was also declared. 

The Greater New York Matzoth Bak- 
ing Corporation, of Brooklyn, has been 
merged with Horowitz Bros. & Marga- 
renten, also matzoth bakers, of New 
York City. 

Charles Sturm, a baker at Gloversville, 
is wintering in Florida. 

Harry Lockwood, head of the Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of pans, etc., has been in New York City 
calling on his jobbing connections. 

Henry W. Dixon, for the past six 
months attached to the laboratory of the 
Ward Baking Co., has been appointed 
California representative of the research 
products department of that company. 

The Frost bakery, Poughkeepsie, has 
ge sold to Bofird Bros., of Hoboken, 


Irving Gross, who was originally con- 
nected with the Wolf Bread Co., Bronx, 
and more recently was one of the part- 
ners in the Riverdale Baking Co., Inc., 
announces his retirement from that firm. 

The Quality bakery has opened a shop 
at 326 West Ferry Street, Buffalo. The 
plant occupies a two-story brick build- 
ing in the heart of the retail shopping 
district. 

The Charles Hohenstein & Son bakery, 
Niagara Falls, has opened a store at 
1715 Pine Avenue. 

Each of the 180 employees of the Buf- 
falo plant of the General Baking Co. 
was given a week’s wages at a banquet 
in commemoration of the fourth anni- 
versary of Bond bread. The distribution 
was made by J. B. Dwyer, manager of 
the bakery. The Bond Bread Associa- 
tion was organized by the employees. 
The company donated $250 to the fund 
through its president, William Deininger, 
of New York City, and a similar amount 
was subscribed by the employees. Offi- 
cers of the organization are: Thomas 
Loftus, president; Lew Drummer, vice 
president; W. A. Perry, treasurer; Edna 
Burke, secretary. Dr. Frank Wehle was 
appointed medical adviser. The organi- 
zation will be in the nature of a mutual 
benefit association. A dance ended the 
evening’s programme. 

Widespread newspaper publicity was 
given the Hall Baking Co., of Buffalo, 
as a result of the public inspection of 
its bakery and the visit of city officials 
and heads of commercial organizations 
to the plant. The inspection was part 
of a campaign launched by the bakery 
to place on the market a new loaf of 
bread named Hallpryd, after more than 
60,000 names had been suggested in a 
contest carried on by the company. 

The plant of the Dillman Baking Co., 
Richmond Hill, has been acquired by the 
General Baking Co. 

A. L, Odebrecht, sales manager Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Show Case Co., was in 
New York City during the month. 

The R. & H. Bakery, Inc., 106 East 
Ninety-seventh Street, New York City, 
has been organized, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by J. Rappaport, A. Rubenstein, 
and C. Lowenthal. 

Ciulla Bros., of Harrison, have been 
sued by Moses Oberman for $280 dam- 
ages because defendants bought 200 bbls 
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of flour at $14.45, and refused to take 
140 of them. 

The Hanscom Bakeries, Inc., 3794 
Broadway, New York City, has been sued 
for $5,000 by Dora Cole, who alleges she 
found a nail in a loaf of bread. 

J. Fay, of Syracuse, has been sued by 
Jaburg Bros., of New York City, for 
$255 due on bakers’ supplies. 

A suit has been filed by the Elk Mfg. 
Co., of New York City, against William 
Barker and A. C. Dorrance, alleging 
that, between Sept. 4, 1919, and July 21, 
1920, the plaintiff performed services for 
the defendants valued at $2,771 in con- 
nection with experimental work on a de- 
vice for making doughnuts, and that $571 
is still due on the claim. Another claim, 
for $9,562, alleges that plaintiff agreed 
to make 200 doughnut machines for 
which defendants were to pay $101.50 
each for the first five and $96.50 for the 
others, making a total of $19,365. De- 
fendants were to deposit $4,425 to apply 
pro rata on the last 150 machines, and 
pay in full for the first 50. The plaintiff 
alleges delivery of five machines and the 
tender of 35 more, and the purchase of 
materials to make an additional 100. 
Defendants accepted five and paid $275 
in addition to the deposit, and the bal- 
ance of $9,562 is demanded. 


OHIO 

The Purity-Butter Krust bakery has 
opened a store and bakery in the Pape 
Building, 221 Green Street, Marietta. 

Two persons were injured and about 
$15,000 property damage resulted when a 
gas explosion wrecked the bakery of W. 
S. Anderson, East Liverpool. 

Chester F. Kroger, assistant secretary 
of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has been awarded a distin- 
guished service cross for extraordinary 
heroism in action near Soissons, France, 
July 19, 1918. , 

The Pure~Food Baking Co. has been 
incorporated at Cincinnati, with $5,000 
capital stock, by R. Reinmuth, C. A. 
Kohnle, A.~ Holz, C. Ritter and F. A. 
Kohnle. 

The Alkire bakery, East Main Street, 
Lancaster, has been sold to Cochran, 
Horsman & Brill. 

H. W. Colvin, who formerly repre- 
sented the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., in western Ohio, is now 
representative for the National Rack 
Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., covering Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and eastern Kentucky. 

Webben & Zeller, bakers at Shelbyville, 
Ind., have opened another plant at To- 
ledo, which will be under the management 
of C. H. Webben. 

J. J. Horn, formerly with the Liberty 
Yeast Co. at Cincinnati, has been made 
representative in this section of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He has an office at 52 
Mitchell Building. 

The National Biscuit Co., which has 
for years been the owner of the business 
known as Muth’s bakery, on Richmond 
Street, Cincinnati, has taken title to the 
property. 

The L. Weinberg Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati, plans to increase its plant on David 
Street by building offices and a garage 
on adjoining property. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
has discontinued the “high cost of liv- 
ing bonus” to employees. 

John Knoerl, formerly with the Pure 
Food bakery, Cincinnati, is now travel- 
ling in Indiana for Oswald & Taube, 
bakers’ supplies, of Cincinnati. 


NEW JERSEY 

D. S. Furman has opened a bakery at 
127 West Frant Street, Plainfield. 

The Royal Bakers, Inc., 185 Market 
Street, Newark, has been taken over by 
Donahue & Greenbaum, of Paterson. 

The one-story frame bakery of R. H. 
Elmer, on Main Street, Cape May Court 
House, burned; loss, $5,000. 

The Fischer bakery, on Haddon Ave- 
nue, Camden, is being renovated and new 
fixtures installed. The firm has opened a 
branch store on the West Side. 

H. J. Sperry, of the Quality bakery, 
Plainfield, has sold his interest to E. R. 
Voorhees, 

The Italian Master Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Inc., 251 Warren Street, 
Newark, has been incorporated, with 


$50,000 capital stock, by Frank Inguag- 
giato, M. Wiviano and W. A. Lauria. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Samuel Niebart, who for 25 years con- 
ducted the bakery at 468 Avenue C, 
Bayonne, has sold to Nathan Troum, and 
is now engaged in selling flour. 

O. P. Opitz has succeeded William 
Feuchteler in the bakery business at 111 
Franklin Street, Jersey City. 

Helmut Reinke has succeeded ‘Otto 
Grunert in the bakery business at 3422 
Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City. 

The Peerless Home Made Baking Co., 
Newark, is erecting a wagon shed and 
stable adjoining its plant at Clinton 
Place and Nye Avenue. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


L. D. Feuchtenberger, operating the 
Williamson (W. Va.) Bakery, will erect 
a new bakery, equipped with two steam 
ovens and automatic machinery. 

Volte’s bakery, 3610 Eoff Street, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has completed an an- 
nex to its plant and installed another 
bread oven. 

The Southern Biscuit Works, Rich- 
mond, Va., has increased its capital stock 
to $300,000. . 

The Yankee Bakeries have acquired 
the property at 2001-2005 Edmondston, 
Baltimore, and will remodel it into a 
modern window bakery. 

Carroll’s bakery is now in operation at 
Norfolk, Va. 

C. W. Coons, who was reported as 
having made a connection with the Lewis 
& Williams Co., bakers, at Tampa, Fla., 
is still with the Joe Lowe Co. 

The addition to the plant of the Salis- 
bury (Md.) Baking Co. is completed. 
The latest machinery and other time- 
saving devices have been installed, 

John A. Ferguson has been placed in 
charge of the cake and pastry depart- 
ment of the Lewis & Williams Co., at 
Tampa, Fla., after several weeks’ in- 
structions under C. W. Coons, who was 
demonstrating for the Joe Lowe Co., 
New York City. 

The Vann bakery, Greenville, Tenn., 
has been burned. The $10,000 insurance 
carried will partially cover the loss. The 
plant had recently been overhauled, and 
new machinery installed. 

A, Eby, formerly of the Sanitary bak- 
ery, Tarpon Springs, has his bakery in 
operation at Avon Park, Fla. 

L. C. McCann has bought the two- 
story brick building in which his bakery 
is located at Daytona, Fla. 

W. B. Muff has moved his rapidly 
growing bakery from the Withers Build- 
ing to the Roanoke Building, Seabreeze, 
Fla., and new equipment has been in- 
stalled. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, Neb., will spend 
the winter at his citrus ranch at High- 
land Park, Lake Wales, Fla. In Mr. 
Burns’s immediate vicinity there will be 
such well-known men in the baking in- 
dustry as William and J. J. Regan. of 
Minneapolis, W. E. Long, of Chicago, 
and Win Campbell, of Kansas City. Mrs. 
H. O. Bennet, president of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, has a place at Lake- 
land, and J. I. Marshall, president of the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, 
has a large ranch at Orlando. 

The Beck steam bakery, Winchester, 
Va., will install another oven. 

The property at Pennsylvania and 
Fulton avenues, Baltimore, has been ac- 
quired by Charles Raith, who will re- 
model it into a large modern bakery 
building. 

C. K. Duncan & Bro., bakers, Poco- 
moke, Md., have added more auto trucks 
to their delivery equipment. 

B. Reed, a baker from Hillview, IIL, 
has opened the Peterson bakery, Mel- 
bourne, Fla., which has been closed for 
some time. 

Raymond Orcutt, who has been in the 
bakery business at Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
has gone to Tampa, to take charge of a 
Federal bakery. 

J. L. Solomon, who opened the Palm 
bakery at Fort Meade, Fla., eight months 
ago, is erecting an addition to cost $10,- 
000. 

Among the exhibitors at the Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, Va., food show, held in 
the Armory. at Norfolk, were the Gard- 
ner bakeries, of Norfolk and Baltimore. 

The Elk Baking Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., has moved into its new bakery build- 
ing. 

E. W. Rugg has sold his bakery at 
Lakeland, Fla., to J. A. Williams. 

L. E. Herrmann, operating a bakery 


at Cocoa, Fla., has sold to Ernest Truss- 
ler, who also has a bakery at Titusville, 
Fla. Mr. Herrmann will retire to his 
farm at Bonaventure, Fla., while Mr. 
Trussler plans on enlarging his new prop- 
erty and will add auto trucks to deliver 
to near-by towns. 

The Chesapeake Baking Co., Baltimore, 
has asked for an injunction to restrain 
Lamborn & Co., sugar brokers, from col- 
lecting $21,500 from plaintiff for 400 
bags of Java sugar ordered last spring 
and just delivered at Baltimore. The 
plaintiff alleges that defendants broke 
the contract by shipping the sugar on the 
steamer Texas Maru, instead of on the 
Taiho Maru, as agreed. 

J. Harry Woorrince, 





ART N. APPLE 

Art N. Apple, until recently general 
sales manager for the Eflorose Sugar 
Co., Cincinnati, is now with the Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co., of New York City, as gen- 
eral manager in charge of the advertis- 
ing and selling service for bakers. Prior 
to going with the Eflorose Sugar Co., 
which discontinued business a month ago, 


Art N. Apple 


Mr. Apple was western manager for the 
Corby Co., of Washington, with head- 
quarters at Detroit. Mr. Apple has been 
connected with the trade about 10 years, 
and is well known to bakers. He has 
long had a desire to get into the adver- 
tising game, and feels that his connection 
with the Nordhem company offers him 
an exceptional opportunity. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21.—Bakers 
during the past month were very conser- 
vative in making purchases of flour and, 
in fact, of supplies of all kinds. In view 
of the general downward trend of values, 
they feel a conservative policy to be the 
safest one to follow. They are carrying 
but small supplies of flour, but at pres- 
ent can see no reason to stock up ahead 
of actual needs. 

At a conference on Jan. 14 with Frank 
B. McClain, fair price commissioner for 
Pennsylvania, representatives of 10 of 
the largest bakeries of the city were 
asked to support proposed legislation 
authorizing the standardization of the 
weight of a loaf of bread. The bakers, 
while generally opposed to such legisla- 
tion at first, reconsidered their,stand and 
asked for two weeks’ time to consider the 
proposition, when a report on the matter 
will be submitted to Commissioner Mc- 
Clain. 

In supporting his stand for such legis- 
lation, Mr. McClain said: “For the pro- 
tection of the public there ought to be 
some law that would serve as a check on 
deceptive practices by bakers. The price 
of bread naturally will vary in accord- 
ance with the price of flour, and cost ‘of 
labor and materials. In so far as the 
standardization of the weight of a loaf 
of bread is concerned, a bill passed April 
1, 1797, says all loaf bread made for 
sale in this commonwealth shall be sold 
by the pound. The act is still in effect. 
It was never enforced, for the reason 
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that there are families who couldn’t use 
a pound of bread daily, and to buy such 
would only mean waste.” 


NOTES 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Bakery, Inc., 
has been chartered by Nathan Gross, with 
$100,000 capital. 

Henry Ohntrup, formerly proprietor 
of a bakery at Second and Fairmount 
avenue, who died Jan. 3, left an ‘estate 
of $106,000, 

David F. Stauffer, cracker and biscuit 
manufacturer, vice president of the York 
County Agricultural Association and di- 
rector of the City National Bank at 
York, Pa., died Jan. 12, of stomach trou- 
ble, aged 77. 

The Keebler-Weyl Baking Co. must 
pay $17,500 damages to Frederick Rug- 
art, a minor, for injuries suffered while 
employed as an electrician at the com- 
pany’s plant at Twenty-second and Race 
streets. The boy’s arm was crushed in 
the machinery, and was amputated. The 
award is the largest for personal injuries 
granted in common pleas court in sev- 
eral years. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

The last monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
held in the Fleischmann Building, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., was well attended. 
President Horace W. Crider, of Home- 
stead, presided. The principal topic for 
discussion was the “Bread Week,” which 
was brought to the attention of the as- 
sociation by C. A. Bolen, Pittsburgh 
manager for the Fleischmann Co., who 
outlined the plan and said that he be- 
lieved it would prove of lasting benefit 
to the bakers at large. It was decided 
to bring the matter up at the next month- 
ly meeting for final disposition. 

Jofin W. Hines, of Chicago, supervis- 
ing manager of the Ward Baking Co. in 
the western district, was present and 
gave a brief outline of conditions in Chi- 
cago. He was on his way to New York, 
and stopped off to visit the Ward plants 
in Pittsburgh. 

E. L. Anderson, the new superintend- 
ent of the P. H. Butler Co, bakery, was 
introduced, and spoke briefly of the ad- 
vantages of co-operative effort among 
the bakers. He was formerly connected 
with some of the leading bakeries in 
California, and at one time was a mem- 
ber of the Fleischmann Co. staff of ex- 
pert bakers, 

There was a general discussion relative 
to the outlook for the baking industry 
for 1921, and the sentiment was that, 
with proper care and management, there 
was much good in store for the trade. 





WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS BAKERS 


One of the most successful as well as 
enjoyable banquets ever arranged by 
New England bakers was held by the 
Western Massachusetts Master Bakers’ 
Association at the Highland Hotel, 
Springfield, on Jan. 5, over 150 bakers 
and their friends being present. 

The retiring president, G. E. Oechsner, 
who has done such splendid work for the 
association, was presented with an um- 
brella by C. P. Bloome, treasurer of the 
People’s Baking Co., who conveyed the 
thanks of the organization to Mr. Oechs- 
ner and wished him many more years 
of extreme usefulness. 

Among other speakers were C. D. 
Jackson, secretary of the local Chamber 
of Commerce; H. V. Keiser, who espe- 
cially pleaded for closer co-operation 
among bakers; G. C. West, general mana- 
ger of the Vermont Baking Co., White 
River Junction, Vt., who expressed the 
hope that the next annual convention of 
the New England bakers might be again 
held in Springfield, where the bakers once 
before had such a profitable and delight- 
ful time. Harry Brown, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Baking Co., and G. R. Weather- 
by, sales manager of the Dexter Baking 
Co., also spoke. 





NEW YORK MASTER BAKERS 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
executive committee of the New York 
State Association of Master Bakers was 
held at Maennerchor Hall, 203 East Fif- 
ty-sixth Street, New York City, and was 
presided over by President Max Strasser. 
The secretary reported that he had 
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association. S iter, president of 
the Bronx Master Bakers’ Association, 
was appointed ab aggre up this ~yeo 
and to arrange for a meeting o 
Newburgh bakers and the officers of the 
state or, tion. 


The ur drive” started by various 
bodies in New York City to gather flour 
for the starving people of Europe was 


brought to the attention of the delegates 
p Papin 9 Strasser, who had attended 

meetings. It was the opinion of 
many present that such a drive would 
be more successful and much more could 
be gathered if it is undertaken generally 
rather than only among the bakers. The 
cost of collecting, transporting and ship- 
ping the flour would be a problem, and 
He expensive. No definite action was 
taken. 





CHATTANOOGA BAKERS MEET 


The first annual meeting of the Chat- 
tanooga Association of t ee In- 
dustry was held on Jan. 4. With the 


exception of two, every baker in the 
city was present. O. L. Darter, the first 
president of the association, spoke on 
the accomplishments of the organization 
since its birth, and stated that the most 
good accomplished by the bakers was the 
close friendship and co-operation that 
now exists among Chattanooga bakers. 

Mr. Darter pointed out that the baking 
industry was going through a very criti- 
cal period, and one in which the value 
of close friendship and co-operation 
would be put to a severe test. He ad- 
vised careful thought and counsel before 
pastes anything with reference to lower 
bread prices in response to public clamor. 

T. A. McGough, of Birmingham, Ala., 
president of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, spoke, prin- 
cipally on “Co-operation,” saying: “With- 
out co-operation no business or industry 
can be successful. The great strides 
made by the baking industry during the 
past two years have largely been due 
to the association work that has been 
going on within the industry. We can 
co-operate and yet retain individuality. 
I had a competitor within two doors 
from me when I started in the bakin 
business who kept open Sundays. 
started in closing Sundays, and it was 
not long until he was doing likewise. 

“We must have ideals in this industry 
as well as any other. My ideal has 
always been to eliminate nightwork in 
the bakery, to close on Sundays, to work 
my employees as short hours as possible, 
and to make the highest quality goods 
possible, and sell those goods at a profit, 
regardless of what my neighbor got for 
his products. I have realized my ideal, 
it pleases me to say, and I dare say my 
business suffers less variation in periods 
like this, with but little labor trouble, 
than any other bakery in the country. 

“The mettle of your organization will 
be tested as perhaps it never will be 
again, during the next few months. 
Whatever is necessary to do, keep up 
your association work. The critical 
times are so much easier gone through 
when you have the advantage of co- 
operative competition, and each month 
counsel with one another in open meet- 
ing this way. 

“Sell your goods at a profit. Don’t let 
the public force you into bankruptcy or 
to sell your products at a loss. Make 
your goods as high in quality as possible, 
and go after the real competitor, the 
housewife, and you need not fear a con- 
tinuous depression of business.” 

President McGough concluded his re- 
marks by a short reference to the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try and the activities of that body so far 
during his administration year. 

O. i. Cook, of the Fleischmann Co., 
speaking on “Cost Accounting,” told the 
bakers in substance that he had no cost 
system to submit, but would talk rather 
on the need of a cost system in bakeries. 
He pointed out the great need at this 
time, if at no other time, of knowing 
what it costs to manufacture and sell 
a loaf of bread. Bakers should be pre- 
pared to accurately discuss their costs, 
should agitation toward cheaper bread 
get to a point where it would be neces- 
sary to produce actual reasons why the 
price of bread should or should not be 
reduced as the case may be. - 

A system of accounting was suggested 
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in line with modern systems. Mr. Cook 
eomplimented the association for its very 
active year just closed, as well as on the 
close fellowship that had been estab- 
lished among association members in 
such a comparatively short time, after 
which a substantial lunch was served. 


PITTSBURGH RETAIL BAKERS 

A large gathering was present at the 
last monthly meeting of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
number of new members were admitted 
at the old price of $8, the fee now being 
$15. The association decided to employ 
its own attorney, who will keep the retail 
bakers advised on all legislative matters 
and will counsel with them on other busi- 
ness matters. 

The committee yarn to investi- 
gate the merits of the Green and White 
bakery advertising movement rendered a 
report on the campaign and told how it 
is helping to increase the business of 
bakers who adopted this selling move- 
ment. Its economy was pointed out, and 
the report stated that the changes could 
be made at small expense. 








BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Randall Baking Co., Bronx, N. Y; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
A. Johnson, A. Lenton, M. Weisberg. 

Hall Baking Co., Wilmington, Del; 
capital stock, $2,250,000. Incorporators: 
T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce, S. E. Dill. 

Marshfield (Wis.) People’s Bakery Co; 
capital stock, $2,400. Incorporators: N. 
R. Williams, M. C. Klein, A. J. Holtz. 

Freeport People’s Bakery Co., 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl; 
capital stock, $2,500. Incorporators: N. 
R. Williams, M. C. Klein, A. J. Holtz. 

Union Baking Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Incorporators: D. Pugliese, J. Chiaselli, 
G. N. Pugliese. 

Superior Candy Co., Chicago; capital 
stock, $100,000. Incorporators: G. F. 
Chiagouria, P. Magris, R. P. Hummer. 

Davidson Bakeries, Mount Vernon, 
Ill; capital stock, $200,000. Incorpora- 
tors: C. R. Davidson, W. M. Miller, J. E. 
Davidson, K. Smith, C. E. Graham. 

Lebanons People’s Bakery Co., Chica- 
go; capital stock, $1,900. Incorporators: 
N. R. Williams, J. H. Warner, G. W. 
Benson. 

Tennessee Bakeries Co. Nashville, 
Tenn; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpora- 
tors: M. B. Frost, J. E. Brock, G. H. 
Armistead, Jr. 

Louis Solomon, Inc., Hartford, Conn; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: S. 
Fleishman, M. Fleishman, L. Solomon. 

Savanna Baking Co., Inc., Springfield, 
Ill; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
J. D. Fuerath, I. Taylor, G. R. William- 
son, H, Dinson. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 
The annual meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held on Jan. 5 at the Rennert Hotel, 
Baltimore, with about 50 members pres- 


ent. President George E. Muhly called 
the meeting to order. A report of the 
executive committee, containing many 


recommendations to the association, was 
adopted. 

The president appointed a committee, 
consisting of A. H. Schlag, C. E. Meade 
and William Koester, to look into the 
matter of establishing an employment 
bureau for the bakers. 

It was unanimously decided to make 
Secretary Henry C. Benner and. Treas- 
urer A, H. Schlag honorary members of 
the association in recognition of faithful 
services rendered. 

President Muhly, in his annual report, 
said the association now has a paid up 
membershjp of 104, and during the past 
year raised over $4,700 to carry on an 
“Eat More Bread” campaign. The ex- 
ecutive and legislative committees spent 
considerable time and effort in defeating 
a proposed: standard weight law at the 
last session of the Maryland legislature. 
A similar measure has since been intro- 
duced in the Baltimore city council, and 
the same committees are working to de- 
feat it. 

He urged the members to closer co- 
operation during the coming year and 
pointed out that many bakers were 
loaded up with high priced flour and 
other materials, and that the farmer is 
demanding $3 for his wheat, with some 
indication that his demands will be given 
consideration. Either of these situations 


means high flour, and the consequent in- 
ability of the baker to reduce prices. 


The following officers were elected for - 


the ensuing year: president, a 
Muhly; vice president, Charles in- 
hardt; secretary, Henry C. Benner; 
treasurer, A. H. Schlag. Executive com- 
mittee, F. A. Mueller, H. A. Thomas, 
C. E. Meade, Morris Bernhardt and W. 
H. Koester. J. Harry Woo .rince. 


UNITED BAKERS OF NEW YORK 

The United Master Bakers of New 
York held a well-attended meeting on 
Jan. 5. G, Bromm, a well-known New 
York retail baker, who had just returned 
from a tour of Germany, spoke. Mr. 
Bromm visited many retail bakers while 
abroad, and was much surprised at the 
great number of copies of American 
trade papers he found in their shops. 
He made a very comprehensive report of 
the conditions as he found them among 
the craft. 

Dr. Baruch, of the New York commit- 
tee for the relief of distress in Germany 
and Austria, spoke on the flour drive, 
and made an ardent appeal to the bak- 
ers to help it along. The response to 
his appeal brought good results. 

Max Strasser, president of the New 
York State Association of Master Bak- 
ers, spoke on “Food Drafts,” and advised 
all who wanted to contribute that their 
contributions can be sent to The Retail 
Baker. 

The organization nominated the fol- 
lowing for the board of directors of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co: Max 
Strasser, Adam Metz, Sigmund Eller, 
Louis Lust and Charles Geisert, and 
then decided to hold a banquet in March. 








A TIMELY REMINDER 

J. Kindleberger, of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co., is 
sending the following letter to the cus- 
tomers of his company: “When I picked 
up the American magazine a few days 
since and read about the 78-year-old man 
who is at the head of a $50,000,000 a 
year business who said that he had been 
engaged in active business for nearly 60 
years and never canceled an order, I 
mentally tipped my hat to him. 

“I know that some of your customers 
are canceling orders with you right now, 
and it is unfortunate that there is not 
some way to make these people see what 
an injustice they are doing themselves, 
leaving you out of the question entirely. 

“Getting a reputation for being an or- 
der canceler does a man as much or 
more harm than does the reputation for 
being slow pay. 

“When an order is canceled, the house 
immediately notifies the salesman who 
took the order, and he in turn and very 
naturally tells all of his road associates 
about it, and the result is that the can- 
celer soon becomes a marked man. He 
is looked upon by the trade as being 
vacillating and unreliable, 

“If you can figure out any plan to 
combat this trade evil, I want you to 
know that I am with you.” 





THE PABST CORPORATION 

The Pabst Corporation, on Jan. 1, 
1921, succeeded the Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Gustave Pabst, presi- 
dent, Henry Danischefsky, vice presi- 
dent, and Henry J. Stark, secretary and 
treasurer, officials formerly with the 
Pabst Brewing Co., are continuing, serv- 
ing in similar capacities, with the new 
organization. 

Fermentone, the perfected yeast food 
for baking purposes, has been a popular 
product of the Pabst Brewing Co. for 
the past few years. The manufacture of 
Fermentone will be continued by the 
Pabst Corporation; and, as formerly, it 
will be furnished regularly to the baking 
industry. 





JOE LOWE COMPANY SALESMEN MEET 

The salesmen of the Joe Lowe Co., 
Inc., held their annual sales convention 
at the company’s factory in New York 
the week of Dec. 27. All the representa- 
tives of the company throughout the 
United States and Canada were present. 
The annual dinner of the “Certified Egg” 
boosters was held the evening of Dec. 
27, and considerable hidden talent was 
brought to light during the evening’s fes~ 
tivities. 

The opening of additional branches of 
the company was announced. « H, 
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Moesta, T. R. Whitehead and W. J. Beh 
were ee field managers. The 
company more than doubled its sales 
force during the past year. Mr. Lowe is 
very oo as to the future, and re- 
gards company as still in its infancy. 





NATIONAL OVEN COMPANY TO BUILD 
The National Oven Co., of Beacon, 
N. Y., recently purchased 45 acres of 
land at Glenham, and plans to begin 
work at the earliest- possible moment 
on the construction of a new factory. 
Excavations for the foundations have 
already begun. 

Two buildings are to be erected to 
begin with, each 66x200 feet. These are 
to be added to from time to time, and 
eventually the manufacturing end of the 
company will be centralized at this point. 
The site, which is served by the Central 
New England Railway, is large enough to 
take care of all possible future require- 
ments. 

The offices of the company are also to 
be moved from Beacon to Glenham. The 
two towns are only a short distance 
apart, and are connected by trolley. An 
office building, 25x90 feet, is to be built. 
It will contain a commodious reception 
room for use of visiting bakers. 

George A. Daut is now assistant man- 
ager of the company. He expects to 
move his family soon from Canton, Ohio, 
to Beacon. 





TEXAS BAKERS’ CONVENTION DATES 

The executive committee of the Texas 
Association of the Baking Industry has 
set May 17, 18 and 19, and Dallas, as 
their annual convention dates and city. 
This will be the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the Texas association, and the 
officers are already arranging the pro- 
gramme for the coming meeting, which 
they intend making the biggest ever held 
in the history of the association. The 
executive committee will meet some time 
in February to make final arrangements, 
and to complete the programme. 





BEACON BAKERIES, INC. 

John M. Gantvoort, president of the 
National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., has 
disposed of the stock he held in the Bea- 
con Bakeries, Inc., to Henry Tol. Mr. 
Tol has been the manager of the Beacon 
Bakeries, and now becomes president of 
the company. He is an experienced bak- 
er. The company has started work on a 
modern bakery, having secured a lease 
on the Hotel Albert property. This is 
being remodeled, and modern equipment 
installed. 





NEW JERSEY BOARD OF TRADE 

The first meeting of the year held by 
the Essex division of the New Jersey 
Bakers’ Board of Trade, on Jan. 4, was 
well attended. Many important topics 
were discussed, among them the progress 
being made by the Green and White co- 
operative advertising. The members are 
enthusiastic about this advertising, which 
is creating much favorable comment 
from all quarters. 





DAVIDSON BISCUIT CO. EXPANDS 

The Davidson Biscuit Co., main office 
Mount Vernon, IIll., has purchased the 
Clyde Root bakery, at Centralia, Ill. 
The plant is equipped with new ma- 
chinery, and a complete new delivery 
system is being added. This is one of 
four bakeries being operated in southern 
Illinois by this firm. 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 

The executive committee of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has established permanent head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, at 1128 Scho- 
field Building. Bruce M. Warner, the 
secretary, is in charge, to look after the 
interests of the manufacturers. 





BRITISH YEAST EMBARGO REMOVED 

Consul General R. P. Skinner cables 
from London to the effect that the Brit- 
ish prohibition against the exportation of 
yeast has been removed. 





The Berne Study Bureau of America 
announces that the last group of Swiss 
travellers for the United States will leave 
Switzerland in May, 1921, and the pro- 
gramme of study will be devoted to 
commercial and industrial subjects. The 
address of the local bureau is Bureau 
fiir Studienreisen nach Nordamerika, 8 
Laupenstrasse, Berne. 
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Bakers and distributors who need flour 
are supplying their pressing wants, but 
there is no disposition on the part of 
large consumers to anticipate their re- 
quirements to any extent. There are 
more numerous inquiries, but no loading 
up such as there was six to eight months 
ago. This is indicated by the purchasers 
requiring shipment within a short time. 
Buyers who anticipated their require- 
ments a year or more ago and loaded up, 
have used their supplies and are not in a 
frame of mind to repeat their perform- 
ance, being mostly bearish. 

Traffic conditions are so different from 
what they were the past few years, that 
it is not necessary for buyers to stock up 
as freely. Railroads are able to move 
freight with greater dispatch than at any 
time within recent years, and it takes but 
a few days for a car to make a trip from 
the mill to a consuming point. Railroads 
are after business, and are giving better 
service. There is no congestion, hence 
flour buyers can count with more cer- 
tainty on the length of time they will 
have to wait to secure deliveries of sup- 
plies. 

Millers in the soft winter wheat coun- 
try, as well as most of those in the South- 
west, are not offering flour to any extent. 
The soft winter wheat millers are hold- 
ing prices more firmly than the others, 
despite the lowering of cash premiums as 
compared with March wheat. 

Spring wheat millers are more disposed 
to sell flour, and prices are moving up 
and down about as fast as wheat fluc- 
tuates. It keeps millers busy trying to 
inform their trade of the various changes. 
From the high point of the previous week 
and the low point of the past week prices 
are off over 40c per bbl on Minneapolis 
standard brands, Mills outside of Min- 
neapolis are offering patents at $8.50@ 
8.75, in car lots, jute, while Minneapolis 
mills are asking around $10. More Ca- 
nadian flour is being offered, but is slow 
sale at $8.50@8.75. 

Clears are selling slowly and at low 
prices. One broker quotes first clears at 
$6@6.50, and seconds at $4.75@5.25. 

Rye flour is not selling to any extent, 
and prices are irregular, ‘with a lower 
range. 

Millfeed is having a fair sale, as it is 
relatively lower than the mixed feed. 

Local mills are reporting a light trade 
in flour, and are buying very little wheat 
in the open market, One of the leading 
mills is operating at only 50 per cent 
capacity. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ...cscsscccecces 20,750 72 
EER WOE scccccccccveceos 18,750 63 
BOR GOO cic cctvscescesece 22,000 82 
Two years ago ........0+6. 15,250 55 


WHEAT AND CORN MARKET 


Action of the wheat and corn market 
the past week suggested that leading 
longs were selling out on all bulges in a 
way that caused recessions in values. 
This was especially true in wheat. Ex- 
port buying was heavy at times, and ad- 
vances of 3@4c were made on several 
days, only to be met with heavy sales 
and recessions. At the récent high point, 


March wheat was up over 28c from the 
low in November, with a reaction of over 
lic, 

The markets are showing the effects of 
light outside interest, as the general pub- 
lic is not trading to any extent, and it 


is difficult to get up any buying enthusi- 
asm. Big export houses have been good 
buyers of hard winter wheat in the 
Southwest, against their export sales, but 
within the last few days have found it 
difficult to secure wheat with the same 
freedom as recently, and have refrained 
from offering it abroad for near-by ship- 
ment. 

Foreigners have bought considerable 
wheat for March and April shipment, the 
latter at around 1914,@20c over Chicago, 
March, at the Gulf, while February ship- 
ment was 2lc and January 21@211%,c 
over March. One of the largest cash 
handlers announced at the close of the 
week that it was easier to buy wheat at 
Kansas City than in the interior, and 
that operations had been turned to that 
market. 


NO BRITISH COMMISSION PURCHASING 


The British Commission was not in the 
market for wheat in the United States 
the past week. It has no representatives 
in the United States, doing its business 
with English cash houses, who, in, turn, 
buy from the seaboard and Chicago ex- 
port houses. The grain is offered to the 
Commission daily by cable. Occasionally 
when it is in the market, it asks for of- 
fers or submits bids. 


CANADIAN WHEAT FOR GREECE 


One of the features of the week was 
the buying of 1,500,000 bus of Manitoba 
wheat by Greece, and on Wednesday 
there was 2,000,000 of Manitoba wheat 
sold in all positions, for export. The 
trade had it at one time that Greece had 
bought 2,880,000 bus of wheat, while 
actual purchases were only 1,500,000 bus. 

A resale of 80,000 bus durum wheat, 
said to be due to an Italian exporter not 
having a boat available for loading, was 
used as a depressing factor on wheat 
early in the week. The report was around 
several days before the trade here woke 
up to the fact. An investigation disclosed 
that while Italy had canceled 80,000 bus, 
it had bought 400,000 at the same time. 
Switzerland bought 1,000,000 bus of wheat 
on Thursday, and Holland and Germany 
were also in the market at the same time. 

Local millers were fair buyers of wheat 
in the cash market here. Outside orders 
were more liberal, one order for 50,000 
bus being placed by eastern millers. Cash 
premiums on red winter wheat, which re- 
cently were 36c over March, have dropped 
to around 17@2Ic over. 


GOOD EXPORT BUYING OF CORN 


Export buying of corn was of good 
volume, the bulk of the business being 
done by the Armour Grain Co., which is 
said to be long on futures, and is evi- 
dently selling on all bulges. The corn 
was sold largely at 124%,@12%c over 
Chicago, May, track, New York, for No. 
3 grades, and 1114,@12c¢ over, track, Bal- 
timore. Elevator people were the largest 
buyers of cash corn in the sample market 
here at 8@9c under May for No. 4 
grades, and sold the May. Receipts were 
the largest of the season, and 40 to 50 
per cent of the arrivals were applied on 
previous sales, It was not previously 
known that any such quantity of corn 
had been sold to arrive until the grain 
showed up. A good part of those sales 
have been filled at the close. 


NOTES 
S. Steeg, millers’ agent, is spending a 
week or 10 days in New York City. 
Joseph Wild, the E. W. Wagner & Co. 
statistician, is in California for a rest. 


Compound lard, which consumes more 
than 75 per cent of the cottonseed oil 
crop, is selling at 3c per lb under the 
price of pure lard. 


Exporters were in the market for 48- 
lb barley, and purchases during the week 


aggregated over 100,000 bus, mostly for 
export via New York. é 

J. R. Howard, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, in an in- 
terview given out to the United Press 
the past week, said 1,500,000 farmers in 
the United States were bankrupt. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
in the East. He was here Tuesday, and 
before returning home will visit many of 
the leading markets and attend the bak- 
ers’ meeting in Columbus, Ohio. 

Adolph Gerstenberg, who served as 
chairman of the grain committee three 
and four years ago with great ability, has 
been selected for the place for this year. 
Mr. Gerstenberg is considered one of the 
best judges of grain in the business, and 
has been actively identified with the trade 
for over 40 years. 

James B. Carter, one of the largest 
Chicago feed dealers, operating with Zina 
R. Carter, his brother, as Zina R. Carter 
& Bro., has retired, owing to ill health. 
He sold his Board of Trade membership 
for $6,800, net, to the buyer, and has 
gone to California. 

Farmers are marketing their hogs and 
cattle too rapidly for their best interests, 
and material declines in prices have re- 
sulted. Choice heavy steers that less 
than two months ago sold at $17.75 are 
now around $10.75 per 100 lbs. Evident- 
ly farmers are not feeding the cheap 
corn as they should. 

The Acme Malting Co. is re-equipping 
its plant, Bloomingdale Road and Kil- 
bourne Avenue, at a cost of $300,000. It 
has changed its name to the American 
Cereal Syrup Co., and is installing new 
machinery for the manufacture of sirups. 
It has given a trust deed to the Great 
Lakes Trust Co. for $300,000. 


Oats have declined to the lowest point 
of the season, below 45c for May delivery. 
The market is carrying the largest line of 
hedges in recent years. Chicago has 11,- 
323,000 bus of oats in store, while the 
visible supply is 32,300,000, compared 
with 12,418,000 last year. This shows the 
advantage of the hedging market. 


P. M. Davison, superintendent and 
manager of the Illinois State Fair, has 
been nominated for director of agricul- 
ture for Illinois, to succeed Charles Ad- 
kins, and will assume office at once. He 
was connected with the old state board of 
agriculture, and has been connected with 
the Illinois State Fair board for a num- 
ber of years. 


A committee composed of L. L. Win- 
ters, E. A. Doern and D. H. Lipsey has 
been appointed by the Board of Trade 
directors to investigate charges publicly 
made that Thomas W. Keelin, one of 
the largest feed dealers in Chicago, de- 
livered short weight grain by using the 
two-ticket system. One customer has sued 
him for $18,000. : 

Chicago has only 18,000 bus of rye, 
which largely represents elevator shortage. 
It is not getting enough grain to do any 
export business. Speculative trading has 
declined, and the market has felt the ef- 
fects of selling by the Northwest and by 
spreaders who regarded rye at almost 
the same price as wheat as too high on a 
pound per pound basis. 


Feed manufacturers report an unsatis- . 


factory business. The low price of grain 
checks buying of substitutes, and feed 
makers say that there is little show for 
a big business when grains are low. Mo- 
lasses is selling at about the same price 
as bran. There is a fair trade in gluten 
feeds with dairymen who are buying it 
and mixing it with bran. 


Grain loadings on all western roads 
have increased materially of late, while 
business in other lines of freight has de- 
creased. Cars for moving grain are not 
so plentiful, but there is still a good sup- 
ply. Railroads have more idle cars on 
their tracks than at any time in over 
three years, and are sending home all for- 
eign cars as fast as possible to save the 
per diem expense. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., 
spent the last few days in Chicago ar- 
ranging for representation of his com- 
pany in this market. The late Frank P. 
Purviance represented the mill here for 
some time, but owing to his death ar- 
rangements have been made with C. W. 


$19,000,000 from 
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Dilworth. Mr, Fuller will leave Sunday 
night for the East, and will go as far as 
Boston and New York on a business trip 
before returning home. 


Combined annual reports of Armour 
& Co., Swift & Co. and the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. for the year 1920 show aggre- 
gate’ sales of $2,288,802,000, a decrease 
of $255,000,000 from 1919. Their net 
earnings were $11,114,645, a decrease of 
the previous year. 
Elimination of the preferred dividends 
paid leaves but 2.8 per cent on the com- 
bined common stock of the three com- 
panies, Inventories were largely ~ re- 
duced, and working capital increased 
$30,000,000. Working capital of the 
combined companies aggregates 183 per 
cent of their total note and bonded in- 
debtedness. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavker, Wis., Jan. 22.—There was 
very little improvement in the flour situ- 
ation this week. Prices were advanced 
early, but later declinetl on the sharp 
break in cash wheat. Millers report fair 
inquiry. Prospects are for an improve- 
ment shortly, as stocks are becoming 
light. Some very low prices were made 
by outside mills, but local millers are 
holding fairly firm, following the trend 
of the cash wheat market. 

Most mills have a moderate supply of 
milling wheat on hand, but offerings this 
week have been rather limited. Stocks of 
flour here are not heavy. Shipping direc- 
tions came moderately well, but total 
shipments this week were light. The car 
situation is easy, and millers find no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining all the equipment 
necessary. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat flour were quoted at $9.65 
@10.50, and straight at $8.55@9.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Reports from outside mills show busi- 
ness very quiet. Carload buying was 
neglected, but some orders received in 
small lots. Some very low prices were 
made, some mills offering short patent as 
low as $8.40, bulk. Bakers and grocers 
bought in a small way. Prices were held 
at $9.50@10.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for clears was improved, and 
some fair orders were placed. Eastern 
bakers were in the market for fancy. 
Low grades were neglected. There was 
some inquiry for export, but no business 
passed. Fancy was quoted at $6.90@7, 
and second clear at $5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no particular demand for 
Kansas patent. Most jobbers have suf- 
ficient supplies to last for some time. 
The trade generally is not buying, hav- 
ing small stocks on hand. Most large 
bakers have fairly good stocks. Prices 
were quoted at $9.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was an improved demand for 
rye flour from the domestic trade. Mills 
received a fair amount of business, with 
shipping directions, and are operating 
moderately well. Some mills are quoting 
up to the price of wheat flour. Low 
grades were in fair demand, but the call 
for straight was rather light. Some ex- 
port inquiry. Prices were quoted at 
$9.30@9.65 for white, $8.50@8.60 for 
straight, and $6.20@7.75 for dark, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Demand for corn flour was good early 
in the week, and millers were able to 
place a fair amount, but later the market 
eased off with the decline in corn. The 
call for meal was fair, but grits continue 
slow. Corn flour was quoted at $1.70@2, 
corn meal at $1.65, and grits at $1.60, in 
100-Ib cotton. 

MILLFEED 


There was no particular change in the 
millfeed situation. Offerings rather light, 
but sufficient to meet the call from buy- 
ers. The trade has moderate supplies, 
and is only buying as needed. Offerings 
were more liberal for February, but mills 
and jobbers are holding prices fairly 
firm. Heavy feeds dull and neglected. 
Bran in best demand, with middlings dis- 
counted about $2@2.50 ton. Eastern de- 
mand quiet, with transit stuff at junction 
points moving fairly well. Jobbers in the 
East were inquiring for February ship- 
ment, and some sales were made. Pros- 
pects are for better business later on. 

Offerings from mills have been light in 
straight carloads, as most of them are 
shipping out in mixed cars with flour. 
Oil meal. steady, with practically no ex- 
port call for cake. Eastern crushers are 
underselling western mills. The state 
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trade remains quiet, most of the large 

buyers healding “6 off. Considerable corn 

and oats are being used in place of 
millfeed. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Capacity Output Per ¥ 


This week ........ 24,000 4,465 

Last week ........ 24,000 1,835 8 
Last year .......+. 24,000 12,836 53 
Two years ago .... 18,000 2,500 14 


NOTES ‘ 

Allaby & McGarty, Mauston, Wis., 
dealers in flour and feed, have dissolved 
partnership. The business will be con- 
tinued by Patrick McGarty. 

M. Washbush, Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
established a flour and feed department, 
and is erecting a fireproof addition 15x40, 
with a capacity of three carloads of flour. 


The business of F. Wendt & Co., Mil- 
waukee, dealers in flour, feed and grain, 
has been incorporated as the F. Wendt 
Grain Co., with $40,000 capital stock. 
The incorporatérs are Fred Wendt, Sr., 
Fred Wendt, Jr., and H. S. Wendt. 

Louis J, Lange, of Columbus, Wis., has 
purchased the plant and business of the 
Menomonee Falls (Wis.) Roller Mills, 
owned and operated for many years - 4 
Lepper & Lepper. It is a pioneer mill, 
having originally been established in 
1850, and is operated by water, with 
auxiliary engine power. 

The Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, has 
increased its capital stock from $1,500,000 
to $2,500,000. Lee M. Powell, formerly 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., recently 
acquired a large interest, and has as- 
sumed charge as president and general 
manager. Herman W. Ladish has become 
vice president, and Stuart Hyde con- 
tinues as secretary and treasurer, 

Horton & Horton, Delavan, Wis., pio- 
neer flour and feed millers, have sold their 
mill, water power and business to Jacob 
Hetzel, who until Dec. 1 conducted a 
similar business at Elizabeth, Ill. Mr. 
Hetzel is adding new machinery and 
equipment, The Horton & Horton mill 
was established in 1885, and has since 
been conducted by the Horton family. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
with the co-operation of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, expects to 
send a large delegation to Detroit to at- 
tend the conference between lake carriers 
and grain shippers in respect to a pro- 
oy new bill of lading. ‘The Milwau- 

ee interests propose to fight the intend- 
ed change with all of the power at their 
command. Secretary H. A. Plumb will 
be the official representative of the 
Chamber. The Taylor & Bournique Co. 
and other leading shippers at Milwaukee 
also will be represented. 

H. N. Wirson. 





GEORGE T. SMITH, INVENTOR, DEAD 

Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 22.—George T. 
Smith, well known among millers in this 
and foreign countries, died Monday, at 
Waukegan, Ill, where he had been re- 
siding for a few years. He was the in- 
ventor. of the purifier, centrifugal reel 
and other mill equipment. Mr. Smith 
was born near Batavia, N. Y., Oct. 7, 
1841. In 1881 he established a manufac- 
turing plant at Jackson, Mich. At his 
death he was head of the George T. 
Smith-Sheldon Co., of Waukegan, IIl., 
and was engaged in making plans for a 
new mill equipment that he claimed 
would revolutionize milling. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Marion M. 
Smith, a son, Frank M. Smith, Chicago, 
and one. daughter, Mrs. Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Akron, Ohio. Burial was in Jack- 
son, Mich., on Wednesday. 

C. H, Carrey. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 

The following trademarks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Ward,” with representation of a loaf of 
bread (Certifies, and other words in black 
circle, disclaimed); No. 133,342. Owner, 
Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on 
bread. 

“The Lite Lunch Shop’; No, 134,294. 
Owner, Elmer L, Ballew, Chicago. Used on 
doughnuts, pastry goods and sandwiches. 

“Uncle Boy's’; No. 134,369. Owner, Le 
Roy J. Johnson, Logansport, Ind. Used on 
pastries, cakes and doughnuts, 

“The J. H. Mackall Co’; No. 135,380. 
Owner, The J. H. Mackall Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Used on crackers and cakes. 

“Asco”; No. 107,518. Owner, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia. “Used on maca- 
roni, noodles and cake. 
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Interest in the flour market slackened 
again this week, and demand was exceed- 
ingly quiet, being confined to buyers’ 
most greta g needs. The extremely dull 
trade has incited keen competition among 
the mills, and some very low quotations 
were made in the hope of being able to 
keep mills from shutting down altogether. 
geste buyers evinced little interest 

a made, especially when the 
at et showed signs of weakness. Many 
millers are asking their trade to make 
bids, but when received they are’ usually 
below actual cost of production. 

The bulk of the business reported this 
week consisted of sales of soft wheat 
flour to southern markets, and one or two 
near-by country mills, grinding this class 
exclusively, reported a fair volume of 
business. However, sales in all cases are 
confined to small lots to meet urgent 
requirements, 

Locally, there was no business of any 
consequence done, though millers of soft 
and hard wheat flours, as well as Pacific 
Coast and Canadian millers, quoted free- 
ly at prices which reflected keenest com- 
petition. In most instances the respon- 
sibility for the dull demand this week 
was placed on the wheat market, which 
showed weakness and closed consider- 
ably lower on the week. One or two small 
sales of low grades and clears were re- 
ported by local mills, but the demand for 
all grades was very quiet. 

Export inquiry continued fair, though 
no further sales were heard of either to 
the United Kingdom or Latin America. 
A shipment of a large lot of clear flour 
was reported going to New York unsold. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.20@9.80, standard $8.70@ 
9.15, first clear $6.80@7; hard winter pat- 
ent $8.70@9.20, straight $8.35@8.60, first 
clear $6.30@6.50; soft winter patent $9.60 
@11.25, straight $8.75@9.30, first clear 
$6.80@7.20. 

The millfeed market was very dull, 
with little variations in prices. Hard 
winter bran was quoted nominally at the 
close at $29. A car of soft bran was 
sold at $30. Gray shorts were quoted at 
$29@31. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ere en ee 28,400 56 


Last week ......seeeeseees 18,900 37 
VOOr O80 ..ccccccccccccess 27,800 55 
TWO YeOAre ABO ..ccsecccses 24,400 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 





TRA WOOK. cc cctccsctsvesss 37,200 48 
Last week .....ccscccccees 36,800 48 
YFOOP ABO .cicccccccccscece 58,400 76 
TWO YeOTS QBO ..cccsecsses 52,800 68 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 22.—Sales of 
wheat flour improved in volume in In- 
diana this week, although they still are 
below normal. Buyers of car lots in the 
last two weeks have been showing more 
of a disposition to come into the market. 
Basically, and in most other respects, the 
situation is improved. 

In several cases, millers report an in- 
creasing number of bakers buying sup- 
plies. Thus far they have shown little 
disposition, however, to contract very far 
ahead. Their entrance into the market 
has been compelled by the consumption 
of flour on hand, many having permitted 
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their stocks to decrease almost to the 
vanishing _. They have considerably 
more confidence in the stability of the 
market than in the closing days of 1920, 
but conservative buying is deemed ad- 
visable in view of general business con- 
ditions. 

Household demand has been fairly 
good, but of itself has not been sufficient 
to give the strength needed. With a 
partial resumption of normal bakery 
trade, the outlook is better than for sev- 
eral weeks, if the grain market remains 
on a stable basis. 

Few, if any, millers in the state have 
large stocks of wheat on hand. The 
same system of reasoning which has de- 
terred bakers and those dealing with 
household trade from accumulating 
large stocks of flour has been responsible. 
Both have feared a falling market would 
find them with high priced stores. 

Until the buying of flour approaches 
very close to normal, it is not expected 
that there will be any great change in 
the attitude toward the storing of grain. 
In this connection it was noted the latter 
part of the week that the withdrawal 
of export demand and indecision as to 
Argentina’s proposed - supertax induced 
moderate liquidation of wheat holdings 
in large grain centers by firms which had 
been credited with believing in higher 
prices. One of the prominent Hoosier 
millers said it was evident from the char- 
acter of recent trade and the action of 
the market that some stimulus other than 
spasmodic foreign demand was necessary 
if prices were to rule higher. 

In the central Indiana territory at the 
end of the week, soft winter patents were 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $8.85 
@9.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a decline 
of 40c in the minimum and 50c in the 
maximum, compared with the preceding 
Saturday. Hard winter patents were 
available at $8.50@9.25, both the mini- 
mum and maximum ‘having dropped 50c. 
Spring patents were priced at $8.75@ 
9.50, the minimum having fallen 50c and 
the maximum 25c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis,.with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Jan. 22, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
26 








This week 5,956 

Last week 6,629 29 
Year ago 17,900 79 
Two years ago .. 5,872 26 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 

WEEE coctisccccesueeccs 35,000 3,000 
GOON co cccicasccccveccsocs 627,000 161,000 
ORD cecccccceccccecccccs 186,000 64,000 
MVS cs cvevevsvccvatccvtsee 8 se 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 122,100 550,420 382,820 1,000 
Last year .... 499,620 231,190 82,850 3,570 
Two years ago 281,220 653,780 263,740 16,500 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Quotations on corn products have been - 


unchanged since Dec. 29. Buying this 
week has been fairly good, although it 
lacked much of what formerly was re- 
garded as normal. However, more large 
purchases have been made recently than 
for some time, indicating more confidence 
in the market. Immediate shipment con- 
tinues to be asked on practically all or- 
ders, indicating small stocks in distribu- 


tors’ hands. Grits are quoted for ship- 


ment in car lots at $1.95 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $1.85, hominy at $2.45 
hominy flakes at $2.05, cerealine at $2.75, 
and corn flour at $3.15. 
MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds show no change in price, 
compared with last week, but hominy 
feed is $4 ton lower, it being quoted for 
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shipment in car lots at $28, bulk, and 
$30, sacked. In wheat feeds, both bran 
and mixed feed are offered at $31.50@34 
ton, sacked, while middlings are avail- 
able at $35.50@38. 

Demand is fairly good, but largely 
local, idenesuivay few large shipments 
being made. Dairy interests in Indiana 
have been consistent buyers, although this 
buying has not been as large in places 
recently as it was, due in some cases to 
a falling off in the demand for milk. 


NOTES 

George McCoy, of Paoli, proprietor of 
a bakery there, is dead of heart disease. 

Motion pictures are to be used as an 
aid to grain raising in Bartholomew 
County. 

Funeral services for Louis H. Haller, 
82 years old, a retired miller of Lagrange 
County, were held Friday. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., dealing in 
grain at La Porte, has dissolved as a 
corporation. It is understood that the 
business will be continued as a part- 
nership. 

Charles W. Chase, 34 years old, an 
employee of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., suffered a broken right 
leg Thursday ‘afternoon when the leg 
of his trousers caught in a conveyor. 

The Plymouth (Ind.) Milling & Sales 
Co., with $50,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated, to deal in flour, grain and 
feed, by F. E. Jacoby, S. M. Welsh, 
Claude Switzer, E. S. Kitch and A. H. 
Eversole. 

The Lebanon People’s Bakery Co., an 
Illinois corporation, has qualified to do 
business in Indiana. It is announced that 
$1,900 of its capital stock is represented 
in this state. Clark L, Lindsay, of Leba- 
non, has been named as its agent, and 
will deal in bakery products in that city. 

Following an announcement last week 
that the Oliver Chilled Plow Works at 
South Bend had reduced prices on im- 
plements used by grain raisers in farm- 
ing, a statement was issued this week by 
the Blount Plow Co., operating plants at 
Evansville and Vincennes, that its prices 
had been decreased 20 per cent. 

Epwarp H, ZreGnNer. 





CANADIAN GRAIN CROPS 
The following table shows the Domin- 
ion bureau of statistics’ final estimate of 
the area and yield of the principal Cana- 
dian grain crops in 1920: 





Yield, bus Acreage 
Well WHORE cicccccce 19,469,200 814,133 
Spring wheat ........ 243,720,100 17,418,241 
Be WHORE vc cicccvrcs 263,189,300 18,232,374 
GOED cvcvccscviccccas 530,709,700 15,849,928 
POREIOF cv cccccuccvese 63,310,550 2,551,919 
BGS oe bcs svsccesesrse 11,306,400 649,654 


By provinces the areas and yields are 
as follows: 











Prince Edward Island— Bus Acres 
Spring wheat ....... 452,900 37,601 
CGE Fbeetacesedsvess 5,095,000 183,452 
» MCLEE ER TET 123,000 5,046 

Nova Scotia— 

Spring wheat ....... 511,900 26,116 

© GID sisearesesereses 4,636,800 152,976 
gg eee ee eee 298,400 11,487 
TAPO cviccvscvecvecess 7,100 470 

New Brunswick— 

Spring wheat ....... 464,400 29,485 
Terre ree 9,117,600 309,071 
WASTE ccc ccccccveses 194,200 8,177 
BD 56406 6646454000004 3,600 254 
Quebec— 
Spring wheat ....... 3,775,000 222,045 
GED seb secicswrcrcee 66,729,000 2,205,908 
Serre rr ere Tee 4,910,000 194,444 
ST ee 534,000 28,462 

Ontario— 

Fall wheat ....... 18,492,000 762,371 
Spring wheat ..... 4,480,500 267,367 
BM WRORE . cicccece 22,972,500 1,029,738 

BOE cigerdecicones 129,171,300 2,880,053 
BNEOE ei vceccccdes 16,660,350 484,328 
BE hwid th bwedbcawcs 2,349,900 133,090 

Manitoba— 

Spring wheat ..... 37,542,000 2,705,622 
REP PT ere 57,657,000 1,873,954 
MEE Sbeteve scons 17,520,000 839,078 
BE BA sacnscrracerds 2,318,600 148,602 

Saskatchewan— 

Spring wheat ..... 113,135,300 10,061,069 

@ MD siete Gpeseccuce 141,549,000 5,106,822 
MRT EE EET’ 10,501,500 519,014 
DM £6tetehicbess us 2,535,000 172,449 

Alberta— 

Fall wheat ....... 713,000 38,000 
Spring wheat ..... 82,748,000 4,036,483 
All wheat ........ . 83,461,000 4,074,483 
TORE ccersovesccnes 115,091,000 3,089,700 
gag wrerrrirrar 12,739,000 480,699 
TRG sa cecsccesecoec 3,420,000 160,960 

British Columbia— 

Vall wheat ....... 264,200 13,762 
Spring wheat ..... 610,100 32,453 
BP WHORE .cccscece 874,300 46,215 
— OPA 1,663,000 47,992 
Bariey .ccccccccess 364,100 9,646 
RYO ceccccccccccses 138,200 6,367 
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PRESENT DAY BAKERY PROBLEMS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Flour Must Decline $3 Bbl Before Pound Loaf Can Be Reduced 1¢e—Hazard- 


ous to Book Flour Far Ahead—Baker Must Absorb His Losses— 
Perils of Blending Flours—Quality Most Essential Factor : 


The following interesting paper was 
read at the Indiana bakers’ convention 
at Indianapolis, Jan. 5, by Professor 
Harry Snyder, chemist for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., of Minneapolis: 

The baker has a large number of per- 
plexing problems to face during this re- 
adjustment period. He has the usual 
problems of any business man, plus a 
few that are characteristic of the baking 
industry. 

The person who eats his midday lunch 
and enjoys the good, fresh bread that is 
served does not always realize the work 
that the baker has done to render such a 
service possible. Many industries begin 
the day’s work at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and close at 5 p.m. The very nature 
of the baking industry and the service 
it renders to the public necessitates that 
the next day’s work shall start at about 
5 p.m. the preceding day. 

Help problems, delivery, auditing, ac- 
counting, purchasing, complying with all 
local ordinances, state and municipal 
laws, and taxes are only a few of the 
baker’s problems. To successfully meet 
these problems the baker must be not 
only a high grade business man, but he 
must also have a special technical knowl- 
edge of the baking industry. 

One of the hardest problems which 
bakers have had to face has been the 
making of bread out of flour purchased 
three months or so ago, and which now 
is selling at several dollars per barrel 
less than at the time of purchase. This 
unprecedented decline’ has found many 
bakers with -excess stocks of flour on 
hand or booked. 

The public is clamoring for reductions 
in the price of bread, little realizing that 
it takes time for wheat to be milled and 
to be delivered to the baker. The baker 
must keep from 30 to 60 days’ reserve 
flour dipehe on hand to insure the proper 
conduct of his business. When the war 
came on, the baker did not immediately 
raise the price of bread to correspond with 
the increase in flour. He waited until 
the cheap flour he had on hand was used 
up and the new and more expensive flour 
was received, before he advanced the 
price of bread. It is to be remembered 
that the baking industry was then a gov- 
ernment regulated industry. The baker 
is now entitled to a reasonable time to 
use up his expensive stocks before reduc- 
ing his prices. 

I believe the decline in the price of 
bread follows the decline in the price of 
flour more quickly than any other food- 
stuff or commodity follows a decline in 
the cost of raw materials. Bread is a 
finished product. Take shoes, for ex- 
ample: the price of raw hides declined 
about a year ago, and we are only be- 
ginning to realize a decline in the retail 
price of shoes. 

The baker cannot change his bread 
price every time there is a change in the 
price of flour. If flour declines $1 bbl 
it is noted in the headlines of the daily 
press. Even if the cheaper flour were 
immediately available in the bakery it 
would only reduce the cost of raw ma- 
terial in the loaf about one third of a 
cent for a drop of $1 bbl of flour. Sup- 
pose a 1-lb loaf of bread has been retail- 
ing at 10c and flour declines $1 bbl, re- 
ducing the cost of the loaf to 9%4,c. How 
could the baker make change, when a 
penny is the lowest denomination that 
we have? How could he take one third 
of a cent out of a ten cent piece? When 
flour declines $3 or a little more per bbl, 
and if other costs do not advance, then in 
a reasonable time a decline of 1c in the 
retail price of a pound loaf of bread 
can be expected. 

Can we learn anything from the ex- 
periences of the last few months? I 
think so. It is a good plan for the av- 
erage baker not to book.flour for long 
delivery periods unless he is prepared to 
take a loss; 30, 60 or 90 day periods are 
long enough. Long bookings, even at ap- 
parently low prices at the time, may 
prove to be hazardous undertakings. 

For the baker who has excess stocks of 
high priced flour on hand or booked, 


there is nothing to do except take the 
loss with as much grace as possible, and 
profit by the experience. Many bakers 
have shown that they are high grade 
business men, by properly meeting their 
losses arising from the decline in the 
price of flour. On the whole, the bakers 
have taken their share of the readjust- 
ment losses in a way that reflects credit 
upon the baking industry. There are ex- 
ceptions, however, here and there. It 
is hoped that this readjustment period 
either is or soon will be over, and then 
other bakery problems can receive their 
due attention. 

The kind of bakery that you develop 
depends mainly upon two things: location 
and the kind of bread that you make. 
Invariably you will find that your trade 
responds to any added quality in bread 
or service. Don’t try to save too much 
by the use of second class materials be- 
cause they are cheap, unless you have a 
trade that is positively indifferent to 
a quality product. As flour makes up 
a large part of the cost of the raw ma- 
terials in a loaf, there is a feeling on 
the part of some that flour must be held 
down to the lowest possible cost, even 
if it is necessary to sacrifice on quality. 

That is a mistake. Quality always com- 
mands a reasonable price. If a baker in- 
tends to make a quality loaf he must use 
quality flour. While the standard which 
the baker sets for himself is to be deter- 
mined largely by the trade he serves, all 
trade readily responds to quality when 
properly directed. It is a poor policy to 
carry cost reductions to the point where 
inferiority of bread quality is apparent, 
because just about that time there is 
danger of some one coming along with 
a better bread at the same or even a 
lower price. 

If you are not entirely satisfied with the 
bread you are making, and you are using 
two or three flours in a blend, study 
your individual flours, and also their in- 
fluence upon each other. Sometimes 
flours that work well alone—that is, each 
for its class and kind—fail to make as 
good showing in a blend. A draft horse, 
a race horse and a mule do not always 
work well together. When hitched to 
pull a load one may just be getting ready 
to pull, one ready to quit, and the other 
not intending to do anything unless giv- 
en a lot of moral encouragement. 

So with flours in a blend. The sub- 
stantial draft horse flour may have to 
carry the mule, and receive little or no 
help from the trotting horse flour that 
may have fretted, exhausted its pep and 
decided to quit. If you get all three to 
pull evenly at the same time, then the 
result is satisfactory. While theoreti- 
cally the blending: of flours often gives 
satisfactory results, it must be recognized 
that there are also inharmonious blends 
that give poor results. Just why this 
happens is difficult to explain. 

While adjusting your flour blend to 
meet your shop conditions, do not let 
your quality sag. A few days’ run of 
poor bread often gives a bakery a severe 
setback. Better use a single flour that 
you know is good rather than experiment 
too much in attempting to adjust and 
harmonize two or three flours in a blend. 
In fact, many bakers would do better in 
the end if they did not attempt to make 
a blend. 

Don’t try to select your flours by ad- 
hering to a rigid standard as to ash, pro- 
tein, fat or crude gluten content, be- 
cause these components do not give 
enough information as to intelligently 
form a definite idea as to the grade or 
the baking qualities of a flour. When a 
flour is properly baked—that is, given the 
right kind of treatment in the bakeshop 
so as to develop all the latent qualities 
in the flour, then some idea can be ob- 
tained of its bread making value. 

If you are using two or three flours in 
your blend, study the problem and see if 
you cannot improve the strength or qual- 
ity of your bread, even at an increase in 
cost. Suppose you pay 50c or $1 bbl 
more for one flour than for another. If 
used by itself it increases the cost of 


the individual loaf apparently one sixth 
to one third of a cent, while if it forms 
part of a blend, perhaps the apparent 
increase is one tenth of a cent per fin- 
ished loaf. I say apparent cost, but the 
actual cost will be entirely different. 

When the baker uses a stronger and 
better flour, he obtains a larger yield of 
salable bread. By that I mean he can 
reduce the amount of loss from cripples 
and stale bread. It is often not so much 
a question of bread yield—that is, fresh 
baked loaves that a flour will make, but a 
question of quality. How long will it 
stay sweet, moist and salable? 

It pays a baker better to make up a 
barrel of flour and sell 290 1-lb loaves 
of bread, using a flour that costs say 
50c or so per barrel more, than it does 
to make up the same number of loaves 
from an inferior flour and be able to sell 
only 285 loaves, and have some stale 
bread on his hands. It pays to select 
flours that make bread. that keeps sweet 
and moist for maximum periods, They 
are the clean, strong flours. It is not al- 
ways how much bread you make from a 
barrel of flour, but how much you sell, 
that counts in making a profit. Quality 
bread enables you to sell more and lose 
less. 

You are quite aware of the fact that, 
if a plate of good bread is placed on the 
dinner table, more is eaten and less goes 
into the garbage pail than if the bread 
were poor. The same principle holds in 
the bakery. The better the bread the 
more is sold, because the better the bread 
the longer its period of salableness and 
the less are the losses arising from stale 
bread. Trying to save by using poor 
flour is too much like trying to save at 
the spigot, while losses occur at the bung. 

It sometimes happens that a baker is 
satisfied with his bread quality because 
no other bread in the village or city is 
better than his. The baker says, Why 
should I improve my quality, so long as I 
make the best bread in the place? But 
is he not leaving the way open for some 
outsider to come in and either open a 
bakeshop or ship in bread, and make a 
drive on quality? By adding to your 
quality of bread you are taking out the 
best possible trade insurance policy. 
Don’t be a trailer, be a quality leader. 
It is the best kind of advertising, and 
it enables you to secure and hold a class 
of trade—the home baker—that can be 
obtained in no other way. It also dis- 
courages your honorable competitor from 
doing too much business in your locality. 

It is quite desirable that the flour the 
baker uses should run reasonably uni- 
form. It does not pay to make rapid and 
radical changes in the types of flour that 
you are using, or to try to use too much 
weak flour. It is a disturbing element in 
the bakeshop. 

Suppose your first run cf dough is a 
little slow in passing through the fer- 
mentation period, and the second lot hap- 
pens to work a little faster, so as to be 
ready for the oven before the first lot 
is baked or the oven is brought into con- 
dition for the second charge. If you are 
using flours that have an extra strength 
and quality of gluten, you can hold back 
the second lot until the first is out of 
the way, without material loss. If you 
are using flours of poor gluten quality, 
this could not be done. Extra strength 
and quality of gluten in flours insure 
against manufacturing losses such as 
noted. 

If the baker is anxious to insure his 
quality early in the year when the new 
crop flours are being received and before 
any little individualities in the way of 
handling them to best advantage have 
been worked out, it is well to use a so- 
called short patent or special patent flour 
of known quality. Often the supposed 
troubles arising from new or green flours 
are minor troubles resulting from not 
knowing just how to vary the ferment- 
ing period or ingredients to meet new 
conditions. 

The term, “patent flour,” even with 
qualifications it must be remembered, is 
only a general term, and cannot be de- 
fined within narrow limits so as to ex- 
press bread making value. Or, to put 


the matter in another form, the percent- 
age of patent in a flour tells nothing as 
to the character or amount of wheat 
used in milling the flour, the extent of 
cleaning the wheat, whether a long or 
short system of milling has been em- 
ployed, or any of the real vital questions 
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that enable one to form a general idea 
as to the probable bread making value of 
the flour. 

One salesman says: “My flour is an 80 
per cent patent”; another says, “Mine is 
an 85 per cent patent.” How can the 
baker judge as to which flour is likely to 
be the one he wants? He cannot. The 
real question is, It is an 80 per cent pat- 


-ent of how much wheat, what kind of 


wheat, how does the wheat test as to 
quantity and quality of gluten, how does 
the flour respond to yeast action, how is 
the flour milled, what kind of bread does 
it make? These and a whole lot of other 
questions are not answered by the sim- 
ple expression, 80 per cent patent. A 
baker nright have two so-called 80 per 
cent patents in his shop that would make 
widely different qualities of bread,—one 
of very high quality and the other of 
very low quality. To borrow a war 
phrase, the per cent patent does not tell 
how the flour will “carry on” or “per- 
form,” and that is the real question. 

As the season advances, oftentimes 
slight changes must be made in the bread 
making process. In the case of the flours 
from this year’s crop,—particularly those 
characterized by a high gluten content of 
good strength and those that show good 
binder qualities in the dough,—they re- 
spond well to yeast action and in general 
require little if any change in ingredients 
or period of fermentation. I speak of 
these flours particularly, as they are the 
ones I am most familiar with. Nearly 
all of the different types of flour seem 
to be working well this year. 

As the season advances, presumably the 
flours will work a little easier, that is, 
require a little shortening of the fer- 
mentation period, due to physical changes 
that take place in the gluten and to a 
larger available supply of yeast food 
formed by the natural diastatic and pro- 
teolytic changes in the carbohydrate and 
protein compounds of the wheat. It is a 
sort of digestive and mellowine action 
which, if properly controlled, can be 
made to add a little quality to the loaf, 
or if permitted to go too far or uncon- 
trolled, can prove disadvantageous. 

A minute flour particle is simply a bit 
of plant tissue, undergoing cell respira- 
tion and a cycle of changes comparable 
to youth, middle life and old age of ani- 
mal tissues, followed by a series of dis- 
integration changes. 

The baker should defend the good 
name of bread against those who would 
defame it. Many Who pose as experts 
and defame bread are not so wise as 
they claim. I have never found one who 
has ever actually made*and published in 
a recognized scientific journal a single 
human digestion experiment to determine 
the digestibility and nutritive value of 
bread, or otherwise properly prepared 
himself to intelligently discuss the sub- 
ject. Slandering the good name of a 
product is on a par with slandering the 
good name of an individual. What is 
needed at the present time is to acquaint 
people with the high value of bread as a 
food. 


The American people do not eat enough 
bread, which is one of the cheapest and 
best of all foods. If the bread and 
cereal consumption of this country were 
increased from, say, 35 per cent of our 
total diet to 60 per cent, people in gen- 
eral would be better off healthwise, and 
the cost of food would be lessened. 

No other food fits into man’s dietary 
so well as bread. It forms the basis of 
the ration. Other foods combined with 
bread to form the ration can be changed, 
or increased or decreased, but bread can- 
not be dispensed with. There is no sub- 
stitute for bread. A 10c 1-lb loaf of 
well-made high grade bread yields up- 
wards of 1,200 calories and about one 
tenth of a pound of protein, and con- 
tributes a larger amount of more valu- 
able nutrients than any other food prod- 
uct. When used there are no waste parts 
—it is all edible. 

Bakers as a class are constantly im- 
proving the quality of their bread. Many 
bakers make as good bread as it is pos- 
sible, at the present time, to make. It 
is irresistibly good. 





According to newspaper reports, a 
group of French and Belgian capitalists 
with a capital of 30,000,000 dinars will 
build a sugar refinery at Dubravitza, Old 
Serbia. The same group intends to estab- 
lish an agricultural school at Zabare. 
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KANSAS BAKERS MEET 


Kansas Association to Secede from Trans- 
Mississippi Bakers’ Association—Two-Day 
Short Course Held at Manhattan 


The two-day short course of the Kan- 
sas Bakers’ Association, held Jan. 12-13 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, was attended by ap- 
proximately 75 bakers of the state. All 
sessions, with the exception of the ban- 
quet, were held at the college, and vari- 
ous technical discussions, led by profes- 
sors in the school’s milling department, 
took up by far the larger part of the 
time 


While the Kansas Bakers’ Association 
has existed for more than 12 years, this 
was its first individual meeting since af- 
filiation with the Trans-Mississippi Bak- 
ers’ Association, and resulted in the un- 
expected and sudden severance of con- 
nections between the two organizations, 
as a motion was adopted to secede from 
the Trans-Mississippi association and the 
officers of the state organization were in- 
structed to take such action at the com- 
ing meeting of the Trans-Mississippi as- 
sociation in Omaha. 

The reason generally given for this 
secession is that the bakers of the state 
are able to attend a state meeting when 
they cannot go so far from home as is 
required in attending many of the Trans- 
Mississippi meetings. While no antipathy 
was expressed toward the larger associa- 
tion, many of the bakers felt that they 
would derive more benefit in directing 
their efforts and finances entirely toward 
their own state association. This action 
did not carry unanimously, but by a safe 
majority, 

With this decision it was understood 
that all officers, with the exception of the 
secretary, William Gottschick, Salina, 
who is retiring from the bakery business, 
would retain their offices until the next 
regular meeting of the association. The 
officers are: A. J. Cripe, Hutchinson, 
president; Ray Lattner, Topeka, vice 
president; C. J. Chenowarth, Junction 
City, vice president; A. N. Dilley, Coun- 
cil Grove, secretary; A. E. Jenkins, Sa- 
lina, treasurer. 

The first session of the short course 
was called to order by President A. J. 
Cripe, who introduced Dean Farrel, of 
the Agricultural College. In speaking on 
the “Relation of the State Experiment 
Station to Bakers” Dean Farrel pointed 
out that through the entomology and 
milling departments methods of extermi- 
nation have been developed whereby in- 
sects are removed from wheat storage 
houses. He coupled this fact with the 
baking industry by saying that anything 
which destroys wheat or flour increases 
the cost of flour to the baker. The sec- 
ond activity he spoke of was the develop- 
ment of Kanred wheat, although he said 
they were still investigating the milling 
qualities of this wheat, a matter concern- 
ing which there is much doubt. In con- 
cluding his address Dean Farrel said he 
could see no reason why bakers could not 
receive assistance at the college in the 
solution of their cost accounting prob- 
lems. 

President Cripe’s address, which was 
presented to the bakers in a written 
form, was in part: 

“An ancient adage tells us that the 
darkest hour is before dawn. To my 
method of business reasoning, we are 
passing through that real dark hour. I 
can’t see that any one of us has a right 
to complain, because the promise is for 
a brighter day to come. 

“In looking back over the past few 
years’ business activity, I am reminded of 
the typical man who purchases his first 
automobile. He has watched other people 
break their necks, ruin their cars and en- 
danger the lives of others, and he solemn- 
ly declares that he is going to drive his 
car with caution. Yet, a few months 
later, he is one of the crowd; rushing 
home to lunch with fire engine speed, 
back to work as if the very wellbeing of 
his business depended upon his covering 
the distance between his home and his 
office in record time, and, withal, abusing 
his car. 

“And then something happens. He 
writes a check for repairs, and drives 
with more caution thereafter. It usually 
takes one yood sized jolt and one bank 
balance wrecking to convinee the ordinary 
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man that he isn’t in such a terrible hurry, 
after all. 

“American business has been setting a 
pace much too fast for her commercial 
machinery; all of us have been working 
too little and spending-too lavishly. We’ve 
been hitting a clip that’s much too rapid, 
and the inevitable has happened. Now 
we are laid up for repairs. When the 
business machine is again set in motion, 
I am quite sure the men at the wheel will 
drive with more intelligence and pay 
more attention to keeping all parts in 
good working order. 

“When is business going to get back to 
normal? That’s an oft asked and evasive- 
ly answered question of the day, and of 
course we all know that the evasive an- 
swer is simple, yet quite definite. Of 
course we are going to recover just as 
soon as we get over the effects of our 
glorious debauch. The war and its psy- 
chological effect gave the bakers, as well 
as others, so much business we didn’t 
know where it came from, or why. In 
fact, our business increased so rapidly 
and with so little work on our part that 
most of us forgot to do our regular con- 
structive educational work. And _ so, 
when the old business machine had to go 
in for repairs, Mrs. Housewife, bent on 
saving as never before, brought out her 
old bread pans, scoured them, ordered a 
sack of flour and commenced to make 
her own bread. 

“Our big task today is to convince the 
home baker that she can’t afford to bake 
her own bread. This is an undertaking 
of colossal proportions; it is going to 
take more thought than just the mere 
statement of economy of buying baker’s 
bread. We must produce honest figures, 
analyze them carefully and plainly, and 
reason with the housewife on her own 
ground. We are the aggressor, and we 
must go to her and fight the battle ac- 
cording to her rules. 

“The amount of profit on a loaf of 
bread is comparatively insignificant, but 
the ordinary purchaser of bread is of 
the opinion that the amount of profit on 
the loaf he buys is 10 or 12 times as 
much as it really is, and this trend of 
thought is universal. If every baker in 
the United States knew himself just 
what it costs him to produce each loaf of 
bread he sells, and how much profit he 
makes on each separate loaf, and would 
tell his story to the housewife ‘in a thor- 
ough-going and convincing manner, our 
big bugaboo, ‘home bread baking,’ would 
be done away with. No woman can pro- 
duce bread as good or as cheaply as she 
can buy it; we know that, but she doesn’t. 
And until we convince her of her error 
we are going to be confronted with com- 
petition that cannot be battered down. 

“It’s my opinion that the bakers of 
America should get together now as never 
before. It’s easy to talk about and 
practice co-operation when business is 
good, but when business is not extraor- 
dinarily prosperous is the time for united 
action on our part. Most of us need to 
put our business on a daylight basis, at 
least as far as costs are concerned. Many 
of us are cutting each other’s throats in 
a price war, and the man who gets the 
low price business loses more than the 
fellow who is underbid. 

“There’s no doubt that 1921 will be a 
banner year for the man who makes a 
good product, knows what it costs to 
produce, and sells at a legitimate profit, 
maintaining a constant and standard 
price for every loaf that leaves his plant. 
The baker with more than one price is no 
more loyal to himself or his industry than 
the man who tries to sing the praises of 
two opposing armies or hail two belliger- 
ent flags. 

“To every baker who reads this worthy 
journal, I'd like to say personally, keep 
your bakery spotlessly clean, buy and use 
only the best materials, produce a better 
loaf of bread, know what each loaf costs 
you to bake, sell each loaf at a reasonable 
profit, pay yourself a fair salary, depre- 
ciate your machinery and tools, discount 
all your bills, advertise more intelligent- 
ly, work a little harder, and don’t worry. 

“Let’s aim our guns high for 1921 and, 
while it is not possible for all of us to 
ring the target at the top, we'll stand a 
much better chance of missing the bot- 
tom.” 

The problem of “How I Kept Bread 
From Being Shipped Into My Town” was 
discussed Wednesday afternoon. A. W. 


Hyle, Waukeeney, said he had been suc- 
cessful in keeping bread from being 
a: into town by doing some 
wholesale business himself, thereby keep- 
i fresh bread on hand at all times, 
using sponge dough, with which his cus- 
tomers were particularly well pleased, 
and inviting inspection at any time. 

It was generally agreed that mer- 
chants shipped in bread only when they 
could make a longer profit on the outside 
bread. It was suggested that this condi- 
tion can be fought by bakers refusing to 
sell bread, except at retail price, to stores 
which shipped in bread. Attention was, 
however, called to the fact that no one 
has a right to claim any territory ex- 
cept by the right of making quality 
goods. 

An instance was cited of bread bein 
shipped into a town because the loca 
bakeshops had declared for the open 
shop and, as a result, union men had re- 
quested the merchants to ship in bread 
made in union shops. The belief was ex- 
pressed that in such a case outside bakers 
should stay out of the market in which 
the open shop fight was on. 

“Patent Flours vs. Straight Flours,” 
the subject of an address by Professor 
L. A. Fitz, head of the milling depart- 
ment of the Kansas state agricultural de- 
partment, was of interest in that Profes- 
sor Fitz explained at length the processes 
by which the various grades of flour are 
obtained. The close relationship to the 
baking industry of milling, as evidenced 
in the selection of good wheat, condition- 
ing the grain for milling and the deriva- 
tion of different quality flours, was also 
pointed: out. Professor Fitz stated that 
the actual experience of the baker, rather 
than any principle or theory, would show 
him best what to do in the use of patent 
or straight flour. 

The question of whole wheat bread was 
raised, and quickly settled by Professor 
Fitz stating that laboratory tests showed 
more digestible food matter to be con- 
tained in white bread than in the whole 
wheat bread. . 

A dinner, considered one of the most 
enjoyable ever held at such a meeting, 
was served at the Gillette Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening. G. L. Jordan, Topeka, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The evening was 
given over to a general discussion of the 
association and the baking industry. 

Professor Leila Dunton, of the State 
Agricultural College, in discussing the 
“Purpose of the Standard Ingredients in 
Your Loaf,” based her remarks upon the 
result of a series of laboratory examina- 
tions wherein different ingredients had 
been used, both singly and collectively, in 
baking bread. She pointed out that, as 
shown in the following table, which de- 
picts the result of loaves baked in the 
school’s experimental ovens, in using 
sugar only the expansion increases slight- 
ly with the addition of more sugar, but 
decreases in the length of time required 
for the dough to reach the maximum ex- 
pansion, with the largest volume obtained 
at 15 grams. 

SUGAR ONLY 


Sugar 
(grams) Expansion Time Volume 
Moscrde 6esies 2,150 252 1,665 
Bi st-vecevveve 2,200 217 1,795 
Ba ccccseccece 2,300 204 1,865 
BG cccvececsece 2,300 218 1,880 
BO. ccccccsesee 2,300 163 1,960 
) | PREVERTE Eee 2,600 174 1,895 
BO. sv cvcewecsce 2,500 187 1,940 


In omitting salt, Professor Dunton 
showed that a greater difference is made 
than in the omission of sugar. As the 
salt is increased, the expansion of the 
dough decreases, while the time required 
for the dough to rise is greater. This is 
shown in the following table. 


SALT ONLY 
Salt 


(grams) Expansion Time Volume 
Deesvccetberee 2,150 252 1,665 
res eae 2,150 262 1,730 
H woxdescecee 1,950 270 1,740 
TG i ccrveventes 2,050 297 1,875 

| errrere ey te 1,900. 341 1,795 


Using salt and sugar in combination, 
the largest expansion was obtained at 5 
grams of salt and 15 grams of sugar. 
The use of this proportion also required 
the shortest time for the dough to rise. 


SUGAR AND SALT 
-—Grams—, 


Salt Sugar Expansion Time Volume 
0 0 2,150 252 1,665 
2.5 7.5 2,350 246 1,970 
5 15 2,350 233 2,035 
7.5 22.5 2,200 246 1,985 

19 30 2,100 287 1,970 


Professor Dunton stated that the flour 
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used in making these tests had uired 
60 per cent moisture, and that while the 
stiff doughs gave larger expansion, and 
in using 60 per cent water a longer 
time was required for the dough to rise, 
yet a larger volume was obtained from 
the use of this water percentage. 


MOISTURE 

Water 

(per cent) Expansion Time Volume 
Bon cccccccccee 5 228 1,980 
LETTE ETE 2,200 230 1,960 
Ca cccccceccce 2,350 233 2,035 
CB cvcacccccce 2,350 206 1,760 
CE. cccccccoecs 2,350 212 1,870 


The use of lard added richness to the 
loaf, making the crust more tender and 
taking the leathery effect away from 
the bread. However, Professor Dunton 
warned that too much shortening will 
make a crumby loaf. 


LARD 
Lard 
(grams) Expansion Time Volume 
Pececececcees 234 1,900 
Dikess<eeeeve Very 233 2,035 
BD a cnccvcésoes slight 210 1,945 
BPiarndiudsaces change 222 2,045 


As many of the bakers had brought 
sample loaves of fheir bread with them, 
two judges were appointed, Professor 
Fitz and Frank Rushton, of the George 
Rushton Baking Co., Rosedale, to select 
the best loaves shown. Whether the 
judges were too severe or the bakers were 
not equaling the standards which they 
should, the fact remains that only 8 out 
of the 43 loaves judged were considered 
as first class loaves by Professor Fitz and 
Mr. Rushton. A loaf baked by D. S. 
King, Eureka, was awarded first place in 
the contest. Bread baked by Charles 
Kopp, Kansas City, Kansas, and J. A. 
Beckman, Manhattan, was awarded sec- 
ond and third place, respectively. 

Another of the practical baking prob- 
lems to be discussed by one of the pro- 
fessors of the Agricultural College was 
the “Effect of Different Waters Upon 
Flour and Dough.” Professor E. L. 
Tague in this address first warned against 
the impurities to be found in waters. He 
said that all salts of lead and zine are 
injurious, and that even a small amount 
of sulphur is also injurious because it 
forms a soluble solution with the gluten. 
The sulphur compounds, he stated, are 
very yellow, and will have the effect of 
discoloring the bread. 

In suggesting means of offsetting the 
injurious effects of hard water, Profes- 
sor Tague said that if the water is only 
moderately hard, the baker may either 
change to a softer flour or increase the 
time of the fermentation. If the water 
is of more than a moderately hard char- 
acter, however, he urged that it be soft- 
ened before being used in the bakeshop. 
Temporary hardness, he said, may be re- 
moved by boiling, while permanent hard- 
ness may be removed by the use of lime, 
which is cheaper than boiling. 

In explaining the proper method of 
using lime to soften water, Professor 
Tague stated that the first essential is to 
secure a good grade of lime, i.e., not air 
slacked, to be used in the following 
formula: Soak one ounce of lime in 36 
quarts of water; allow to set over night; 
then take 10 quarts of top water from 
this solution and add to the hard water 
you are using to work up 100 lbs of flour, 
He warned that under no consideration 
should too much lime be used, as this 
would result in even more trouble than 
the use of the hard water. 

In summarizing, Professor Tague gave 
the following “don’ts” for bakers: Don’t 
use stale water, or that which has been 
exposed to air overnight; don’t think that 
the heat of the oven will kill all bacteria; 
don’t draw off water from the boiler; 
don’t heat water too high and then let 
it cool down. 

After a brief discussion of the Kansas 
bread weight law, it was decided the presi- 
dent should appoint a committee of 
three, to be assisted by others, to pre- 
pare a bill: to be presented before the 
Kansas state legislature seeking a two- 
ounce tolerance in the marked weight 
of the bread. As appointed, this commit- 
tee is composed of Frank Rushton, Kan- 
sas City, who is also a member of the 
state board of health, G. L. Jordan, To- 
peka, and Charles Kopp, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

The two-day short course closed with 
an informal discussion of cost account- 
ing. Several different methods of keep- 
ing costs were discussed at length. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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A more hopeful tone pervades the 


‘milling industry of the Pacific North- 


west, caused not so much by increased 
business as by various factors which give 
reasonable promise of improvement in 
present conditions. Among the encour- 
aging developments are the continuation 
of a fair demand for Pacific flour from 
outside domestic markets,—the Southeast 
and East; the improvement in sterling 
exchange and the softening of ocean 
rates to the United Kingdom and other 
transatlantic markets; some increase in 
the interest in north coast flour shown 
by California buyers; the revival, though 
on a limited scale, of sales to the Orient; 
but, above all, by the prospect of an 
early modification of the railroad freight 
rate advance of last August for flour 
moving to southeastern and eastern 
markets. 

The importance of a modification of 
the present railroad flour freight rates 
to the north coast milers is apparent 
from the fact_that the August advance 
practically put an end to average month- 
ly shipments of 80,000 to 90,000 bbls of 
flour from.the Pacific Northwest to the 
Southeast and East. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has gone on rec- 
ord in a previous decision, where it held 
that the railroads were authorized in 
establishing differential flour freight 
rates from the Pacific Northwest, and 
the transcontinental railroads, realizing 
that this must be done to regain the lost 
tonnage and. fill the empty cars now 
moving eastbound from this coast, are 
entirely in sympathy with granting re- 
lief. 

As a result, the millers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, acting through the able 
and aggressive traffic committee of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, are 
actively engaged with the railroads in 
attempting to agree with them as to 
modified flour freights, which will per- 
mit the resumption of the former flour 
movement and be reasonably remunera- 
tive to the railroads. There is every rea- 
son to believe that a workable agreement 
will be reached soon, and that, while the 
modified rates may not be’ such as to 
restore the flour movement by rail to its 
former magnitude, they will, nevertheless, 
result in substantial flour shipments. 

A decline in soft wheat flour prices is 
looked for unless wheat advances. The 
country mixed car price for family pat- 
ent remains at $10.20 bbl. 

Montana and Dakota wheat patents, 
ground by Washington mills, are quoted 
at $8.45@9.10 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons. 
North Dakota first patent is quoted at 
$9.40@10.10; Montana, $8.60@9.10,— 
basis 98’s, carloads, on track, seaboard. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 
Last week ........ 52,800 28,313 54 
Year ago ......... 52,800 45,525 86 
Two years ago .... 46,800 19,700 42 
Three years ago ... 46,800 41,966 89 
Four years ago .... 40,800 18,800 43 
Five years ago .... 40,800 21,077 52 


Weekiy output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 18,933 3 
Be GORE ccs seeks 57,000 21,237 37 
Be GED fod cccses 57,000 44,375 77 
Two years ago .... 57,000 18,837 33 
Three years ago ... 57,000 46,241 81 
Four years ago .... 57,000 37,681 65 
Five years ago .... 57,000 37,421 66 


NOTES 
Exports to and imports from Japan 
are steadily decreasing in volume. 


South and Central America are buy- 
ing very little Pacific flour, and inquiries 
are limited. 

Japan has filed a formal protest with 
China against the embargo against ex- 
ports of Manchurian wheat. 


Ocean freights to Europe are easier at 
$14 per long ton for flour to the United 
Kingdom, and $17 to Scandinavian ports. 


Advices to local shipping concerns 
state that there are 62 idle vessels at 
Melbourne, Australia, on account of the 
stewards’ strike. 


Copper from Montana and lead from 
Idaho mines, which formerly moved by 
rail to the Atlantic seaboard, are now 
being shipped via Seattle and the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


Millfeed prices are steady at $34@37 
ton for local mill-run. Montana feeds 
are higher, on account of short supplies, 
mixed feed being quoted at $32@33 and 
bran at $32. 

Christian Harhoff, vice president Han- 
son Steamship Co., of Copenhagen, will 
be in Seattle in February. This company 
will establish a steamship service be- 
tween Pacific and Baltic ports. The 
Universal Trading & Steamship Co. will 
act as Seattle agent. 


M. H. Houser, president Pacific Grain 
Co., announces the charter of the Ship- 
ping Board steamship Marquan, which 
has been tied up at Seattle since August, 
to load wheat for Europe. This makes 
the fifth Shipping Board boat to load 
grain here this month. 


Fire of undetermined origin, on Jan. 
23, destroyed the Pilot Rock Elevator 
Co.’3 warehouse at Pendleton, Oregon. 
The structure contained 100,000 bus grain 
and several carloads of millfeed and 
light merchandise. The: loss was esti- 
mated at $140,000, most of which was 
covered by insurance. 


The Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed a committee to attempt to secure 
a modification of the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission permit- 
ting the railroads to grant lower rates to 
Portland than to other coast terminals on 
wheat and other commodities originating 
in the Columbia River basin south of 
the Snake River. 


The Julia Luckenbach, of the Lucken- 
bach Lines, which recently established a 
new speed record in coast-to-coast serv- 
ice by steaming from New York to San 
Pedro, Cal., in 15 days, sailed from 
Seattle this week with 2,000 tons flour for 
the Atlantic seaboard. This line has 
established sailings every 10 days be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic ports. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Jan. 22.—While 
some slight improvement in the demand 
for flour is noticeable, there is not the 
active inquiry that was generally looked 
for by mills and jobbers with the begin- 
ning of the new year, and it is evident 
that the trade generally is-carrying fair- 
ly heavy supplies, with little confidence 
in present prices, 

Mill prices in car lots delivered San 
Francisco: Dakota standard patents, 
$10.35; Dakota clears, $8.75; Montana 
standards, $9.45; Montana clears, $7.85; 
fancy patents, 60c bbl over standard pat- 
ent prices,—98’s, cotton, delivered dock, 
San Francisco. 

Millfeed is somewhat firmer, with an 
improved demand. Offerings from north 
coast points and the East are very re- 
stricted, and prices have been advanced 
$2@3 ton. White bran and mill-run are 


offered at $42@44 ton; eastern red bran, 
$383@35; red dog, $50@52. 

San Francisco family patents are quot- 
ed at $10.70; San Francisco straights, $9; 
cut-offs, $7.25@7.75. 

R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 

Ocnen, Uran, Jan. 22,—Flour prices 
showed a slight increase early in the 
week, followed by a decline toward the 
close, practically parallel with the ten- 
dency of wheat and other grains in the 
intermountain district. More pronounced 
demand for flour, though in small lots, 
was noticeable. Orders from wholesalers 
and from bakers are taking more definite 
form, and retailers report that house- 
wives are securing larger supplies. How- 
ever, this has not brought any increase 
in mill output, and the smaller mills are 
operating at aboyt 50 per cent capacity, 
the larger plants continuing at 90 to 95 
per cent during the week. 

Demand from the Southeast continues, 
there being numerous inquiries from that 
territory. Offerings were at $9.25 bbl 
for standard and $9.50 for high patents, 
f.o.b. lower Mississippi River points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. The Utah price 
was only slightly changed, $8.50@8.75 
bbl for either hard or blended patents, 
f.o.b. Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. 
California’s demand for intermountain 
flour is very light at present, and no 
quotations were made by Ogden millers 
for Pacific Coast points. 

The bran market continued fairly ac- 
tive, quotations to California being $40 
@A1 ton, f.o.b. California common points, 
for white bran, and $33 for red. The 
quotation for Ogden was $35 ton for 
red bran. 

More wheat has moved through the 
Ogden terminal during the past seven 
days than at any corresponding period 
for two months. Largely the buying has 
been for export, local mills having suf- 
ficient supplies. Wheat prices ranged 
$1.35@1.50 bu, Ogden basis. 


NOTES 


The Utah state legislature has passed 
a memorial asking Congress immediately 
to adopt the Fordney emergency tariff 
bill. In the state senate all but one mem- 
ber voted for adoption. 

Fire destroyed the improvements of 
the William F. Ward property near Ver- 
nal this week, the loss including a clover 
seed thresher, 10,000 lbs clover seed, and 
several hundred bushels of oats and other 
grain. 

State inspection of outgoing alfalfa 
shipments is to be started at Pocatello, 
Idaho, according to Idaho state officials, 
the anticipation being that this will make 
Pocatello one of the larger hay shipping 
centers of the West. 

The National Biscuit Co. has closed a 
contract for 25 carloads of Utah-Idaho 
beet sugar for its Salt Lake plant, and 
has announced that, as far as possible, 
Utah-made flour, salt, lard and other 


‘products will be utilized at this factory, 


which has an output of about $100,000 
worth of goods per month. 

Much wheat has been ruined in the 
Montpelier, Idaho, district by excess 
moisture, according to reports received 
by miller’. Farmers on opening their 
granaries have found that much wheat 
has molded. Grain shipped out of this 
district has shown moisture as high as 
16 per cent, according to grain dealers. 

Corn shipped from Nebraska, Iowa 
and Kansas for California purchasers is 
being handled in large quantities at the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. elevators in 
Ogden. The amount of moisture in the 
corn is being reduced in the driers here, 
this step being taken so that the grain 
will not germinate upon reaching the 
warm areas of the coast state. 

Final payments for sugar beets raised 
in Utah, Idaho and Washington were 
made during the week by the Utah-Idaho 
and Amalgamated sugar companies. The 
former paid out $500,000, making a total 
of $11,000,000 distributed during the 
season to the farmers. The Amalgamat- 
ed company distributed about $350,000 
on its last beet pay day, raising its total 
for the season to $8,000,000. These are 
the largest payments for beets ever 
made by these two companies. 

Fire completely destroyed the Buhl, 
Idaho, flour and feed mill on Friday, 
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with a loss of more than $100,000. A 
portion of the warehouse and office was 


saved. The salvage included 6,000 sacks 


flour, which. were badly damaged by 
smoke. Asael H. Dixon, manager and 
secretary of the company, estimates that 
there were 25,000 bus wheat in the bin. 
Insurance was carried only on part of 
the contents. Consideration of recon- 
struction plans was immediately taken 
up by those interested in the plant. 
W. E. Zuprann. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Car., Jan. 22.—Trade 
conditions in the flour market in this 
vicinity show a_ slight improvement. 
This is perhaps due more to the fact 
that stocks are running low than to any 
marked confidence in the market. As a 
whole, buying continues to be from hand 
to mouth, and some bakers are still pre- 
dicting prices that look way below rea- 
son at this time. Had it not been for 
the great fluctuations last week, bakers 
would probably be more nearly ready to 
buy longer lines of flour. 

Quotations seem to indicate that the 
spread in the range of prices is narrow- 
ing down somewhat, Washington-Oregon 
soft flours are quoted around $8.50@9 
for pastry, with better grades running 
up to $9.50; Idaho standard patents, 
$9.50@10; Montana standard patents, 
$9.50@10; Kansas standard patents, $10 
@10.50; Minnesota and Dakota standard 
patents, $11@12; short patents, as high 
as $12.25. Canadian standard patents are 
being quoted around $10.50. 

The millfeed market seems to have 
strengthened a little. Local white mixed 
feed is quoted at $42, with Utah-Idaho 
running close at $40@41. Utah-Idaho 
red bran ranges around $37@38. Cotton- 
seed products have fallen off in value, 
being worth about $32.50, basis 36 per 
cent protein, in Los Angeles, 


AN ERRONEOUS REPORT 


It was reported some time ago that 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. had closed 
its grain offices in the Pacific Coast 
branches. This is an error, as the of- 
ficials of the company state that all of 
their offices are functioning, with the 
exception of the grain branch at El 
Centro, in the Imperial valley, which has 
been closed, 


STORAGE REPORT 

Following is the grain storage report 

for the Los Angeles mills and warehouses 
as of Dec. 1, 1920: 


Commodity— 
WE Sebdecuceccoecsceseese 
GUE Shee cosenenescececseses 
GT cecccvecceccccoacccccscce 
NON 6:0-:00:K6 0.006 6s00000s 600% 
Kafir and milo . ee 
Egyptian corn ... 
BIOEP ccccccccecces 


Bblis 


16,606 








16,606 


CARLOAD RECEIPTS 
Carload receipts of grain, flour, feed, 
etc, at Los Angeles were reported as 
follows on Jan. 1: 


Total 
Dec., crop Nov., Dec., Total 


Commodity— 1920 year 1920 1919 1919 
WEES cccccceces 177 1,146 112 230 1,984 
| EET 95 725 126 73 1,007 
CEPR cocccicccces 105 364 55 63 226 
GRD cevsecccsecs 28 163 60 34 176 
Milo maize ..... 257 999 146 380 668 
Kafir corn ...... 48 190 2 5 7 
Egyptian corn .. ... 6 re 5 27 
TEPREED cccceces eos 1 aoe 6 18 
TFS ccovncccceses 1 10 2 3 6 
FUOEP cccvcccccce 148 654 126 167 864 
BPE cceccsccees 36 6287 31 17 89 
SMOTES cc vcccsece 3 11 1 3 6 
COPORID ccccccecs 5 28 4 2 25 
Alfalfa products. ... 11 eek eee 12 
Oats chop ...... eee 2 eee eee 1 
BOOM nc cccccccces 3 10 2 2 10 
BOERS cccccvecccs 17 79 30 13 86 
Rice products ... 12 55 9 60 121 
Coconut meal ... 10 23 4 3 21 
Cottonseed and 

products ...... 201 721 293 246 617 
Beet pulp ....... eee 30 6 ee 12 
Poultry food .... 7 46 2 13 46 
Miscellaneous ... 13 «145 11 54 289 

BOO cccscecs 1,166 6,706 1,021 1,379 6,318 

NOTES 


Harry Evans, formerly with the Al- 
bers Bros, Milling Co., is now with D. H. 
Lillywhite, in the I. W. Hellman Build- 
ing. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, has returned 
to his office after a five weeks’ visit with 
his family here. 

The Farm Bureau Elevator Corpora- 
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tion in Yolo County, a co-operative or- 

tion, is e ng five elevators at 

avis, Woodland, Zamora, Yolo, and 
Dunning. : 

The much hoped for rain came on Jan. 
17, lasting four days. Falling in a con- 
tinuous gentle shower, practically all of 
the moisture soaked into the ground. 
This will do wonders for the local grow- 
ers of grain and grain hay. without irri- 
gation. W. R. Goerz. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., Jan. 22.—Flour 
had a bad week on the local market, the 
= dropping from the preceding week’s 

igh point of $10.50 bbl to $9, city deliv- 
ery, and car lots f.o.b. Great Falls, in 
98-lb cottons. Inquiries were fairly 
heavy early in the week on the high mar- 
ket, but dropped off with the fall in 
price. Trade in millfeeds has been brisk, 
particularly coast buying, owing to re- 
cent storms there. The aimost unprece- 
dented open weather that has continued 
over Montana to date has held up buying, 
and there is no surplus of millfeeds in 
the state. Prices hold steady at last 
week’s level. 

Owing to the fact that the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. mill here was closed for 
a short time, and the other mills had 
slightly reduced their output, the Janu- 
ary production will run about 75 per cent 
of normal.. Buyers on contracts have 
been accepting deliveries well, though one 
suit against a local baker on contract was 
filed this week. 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED 


The Montana State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, at its annual convention at Boze- 





* man, voted to affiiiate with the American 


Farm Bureau Federation, and elected as 
its officers for the year W. B. Harlan, 
of Como, president; Clark Bumgarner, 
of Fife, vice president; Mrs. C. J. Smith, 
of Miles City, second vice president; F. 
S. Cooley, of Bozeman, secretary; W. S 
Davidson, of Bozeman, treasurer; Thom- 
as Connelly, of Havre, W. S. McCor- 
mack, of Kalispell, and J. W. Lemmon, 
of Harlowton, additional members of the 
executive committee. 

In its resolutions the state farm bureau 
indorsed the objects sought by the Mon- 
tana Wheat Growers’ Association, urged 
a state constitutional convention, and ap- 
pointed a legislative committee to wait 
on the legislature. 

NOTES 


The 1921 annual convention of the 
Montana Horticultural Society was in 
session at Hamilton, Mont., Jan. 18-20, 
with a fair attendance and a strong pro- 
gramme. 

With the exception of a slight reduc- 
tion in the wage scale paid at the Inter- 
Mountain Milling Co. mill at Townsend, 
Mont., there has been no word of wage 
reduction. 

During 1920 there were 302 boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in operation in Montana, with 
a total enrollment of 2,600, reporting 
products valued at $60,000, according to 
reports from Bozeman. 

A movement is being started at White 
Sulphur Springs to organize a stock com- 
pany to operate a 25-bbl mill. S. J. 
Wright, who is interested in a mill at 
Belt, is backing the venture. 

Dwight R. Cresap, organization chair- 
man of the Montana Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, announces that contracts have 
been signed on the six-year basis repre- 
senting a total of approximately 1,000,- 
000 bus wheat. 

Work on the new Milk River irrigation 
dam near Kremlin, Mont:, will be started 
on funds appropriated by Congress two 
years ago, just as soon as the project is 
designated and funds made available. 
The aam will be 50 feet high and a half 
mile long, and will back water 27 miles 
to the Canadian boundary. Work is ex- 
pected to commence not later than 
April 1. 

The annual marketing conference dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week, at Montana State 
College, Bozeman, brought out many 
speakers, with varying opinions on grain 
trading, among them representatives of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, Dr. B. H. 
Hibbard, of Madison, Wis., representing 
the American Association for Agricul- 
tural Legislation, A. A. Elmore, of 
Spokane, head of the Tri-State Elevator 
Co., and others. Joun A. Curry. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orzcon, Jan. 22.—Flour 
prices are being maintained, but there is 
not much business passing, as the weak 
condition of the wheat market encour- 
ages bakers to believe they will soon buy 
cheaper. Patents are listed at $10.20 bbl, 
bakers hard wheat at $9.50, and bakers 
blue-stem patents at $9. 

Millfeed is selling better as the sea- 
son advances. Mill-run is firmly held at 
$39 and, as there is no surplus here, mills 
say there are prospects of another ad- 
vance in prices in the near future. Other 
feeds fluctuate with the coarse grain 
market. Rolled oats are quoted now at 
$44 ton, rolled barley at $43@45, and 
cracked corn at $45. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 27,058 56 
Last week ........ 48,000 27,590 58 
Year ago ......e05 42,600 24,536 67 
Two years ago .... 40,500 17,457 43 
Three years ago... 33,000 32,563 98 


There was a good amount of wheat 
buying early in the week, but trade later 
slowed down when the market weakened. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.56; white club and soft white, $1.55; 
northern spring, $1.50; hard winter, 
$1.45; red Walla, $1.42. 

Trading in the coarse grain market 
has been chiefly in the oats division, 
where white feed sold at $34.50 ton; gray 
oats are quiet at $30. Barley has de- 
clined, with $33 ton bid for brewing, and 
$31 for feed grade. Eastern yellow corn 
is weak at $30 ton. 


MOVING PACIFIC NORTHWEST'S CROP 

There will be no difficulty in moving 
the remainder of the Pacific northwestern 
wheat crop, in the opinion of grain men 
here. It is not believed that the quantity 
that will be carried over will be greater 
than usual and, allowing for a reserve 
of 4,000,000 bus, this will leave only about 
10,000,000 bus, or 20 per cent of the 
crop, available for export in the second 
half. of the cereal year. 

To date, about 15,000,000 bus wheat 
and its equivalent in flour have gone 
abroad out of the 1920 crop. The Cali- 
fornia trade for the full season is esti- 
mated at about 5,000,000, and the East 
has taken the equivalent of 1,000,000 bus 
in flour and wheat. 


NOTES 

The American steamer Valdez, under 
charter to the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., left the river with 3,000 tons flour, 
1,000 to be unloaded at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and the remainder at Mobile, Ala. 

The Portland Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion announced a reduction of 1c in bread 
prices, effective Jan. 24. The 1-lb loaves 
will retail at 10c, and the 1¥%-lb loaves 
at lic. Some price cutting by the smaller 
bakers has been reported. 

Three 9,500-ton steel steamers arrived 


this week to load wheat for Europe, the ° 


Mosella and the Eastern Ocean, which 
are chartered by Kerr, Gifford & Co. 
and the Osaqumsick, which will be dis- 
patched by the Pacific Grain Co. 

The Shipping Board steamer Nile, now 
on Puget Sound, has been taken by Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., and will be brought 
here for a wheat cargo. The Marquan, 
another Shipping Board vessel, will also 
be brought from the North by M. H. 
Houser to load with wheat. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 22.—Purchases 
of flour during the week were reported 
for small lots and immediate shipment. 
This shows that the trade, in general, only 
covers for pressing needs. Few have 
booked for deferred shipment, and then 
only for minimum cars, 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat flour, $8.40@9.25; fancy 
clears, $7.10@7.30; hard winter wheat 95 
per cent, $8.80@9; short patents, $9.30 
@9.70; fancy clears, $6.90@7.10; soft 
winter wheat, $9.80@10.20; short patents, 
$10.20@ 10.50. 

Corn products in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 


sacks: corn flour, $1.75@1.85; corn meal, 
_ $1.80; cream meal, $1.85; grits, $1.85. 


Feedstufts, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old stock, No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 2 white 
$1; oats, No. 2 white 59c, No. 3 white 
60c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tagged, $2@2.05. 

- Cars inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, ex- 
port, 2,128 bus; corn, export 628, local 
41; oats, export 9, local 66; rye, export, 
57; barley, export, 91. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 185,000 bus; 
corn, 60,000; rye, 34,285. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,524,000 
bus; corn, 483,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 132,- 
000; barley, 302,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Minn., Jan: 24.—Sales of 
spring wheat flour continued on a very 
light scale the past week. Inquiry 
seemed to show slight improvement in 
spots, but the declining tendency of the 
wheat market apparently kept prospec- 
tive buyers out and strengthened their 
belief that, by holding off longer, they 
might get in at lower quotations. The 
flour sold was mostly small amounts to 
regular customers to keep up their as- 
sortments. 

No export business was placed last 
week, all bids being out of line. Ship- 
ping directions came in fairly well, but 
there is room for improvement. Mills 
reduced their asking prices 50¢ bbl, but 
the upturn in wheat today brought an 
advance in flour quotations of 25c. 

Under the influence of a declining 
wheat market, durum flour prices were 
lower last week, quotations dropping 50c 
bbl, but today’s advance in wheat was 
reflected in a gain of 35c. The decline 
drove out some buyers, who were about 
ready to purchase, but the mill sold some 
part to full car lots. 

Prospects are brighter in the rye flour 
market, the outside trade getting enough 
confidence in the price level to make 
small purchases for the first time in 
weeks. Sales were of less than car lot 
size and small in volume, but are re- 
garded as promising a brighter outlook. 
The mill price was unchanged to slightly 
lower than a week ago. 

Mills had little or no millfeed to sell 
after filling the wants of their regular 
patrons. Their output is generally sold 
up, and the work of making deliveries is 
about all they are concerned with. Busi- 
ness continues mostly of mixed car lots 
with flour. Market quiet but steady as 
to price. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
43 


This Week ..cccccccccccces 16,040 

LMBt WOOK .ccccccccccecere 9,075 24 

EMEC YORE cccccccoscvcccces 18,495 50 

Two years AGO ......cece0% 12,775 35 
NOTES 


All but a small portion of the Cana- 
dian wheat received here has_ been 
shipped to Minneapolis, but the move- 
ment is continuing at a fairly good rate, 
there being considerable still en route 
this way. 

There is no demand for wheat screen- 
ings, and the market is very weak, oe 
as low as $5 ton. The exceptionally mil 
winter and curtailment of feeding is 
producing the demoralization. A few 
sales were made last week, but at low 
prices. 

The run of oats coming here is at- 
tracting the attention of the trade, the 
movement being the largest in several 
years. Duluth has been more or less out 
of the oat trade for some years. Cash 
No. 3 white oats closed %jc lower than a 
week ago. 

The Canadian National Railway ap- 
plied an embargo last week against grain 
coming to Duluth, this being made neces- 
sary by an accumulation of cars at Fort 
Francis, Ont., which was larger than the 
railway could keep in movement to Du- 
luth. The embargo was lifted on Satur- 
day. 

Cash rye continues in good demand, 
samples offered rey | ready sale at 12c 
over the May future for No. 1 spot and 
lle over for to-arrive. Houses specializ- 
ing in this grain are finding a demand 
from the East. There is good rail ship- 
ping, and stocks last week decreased 75,- 
000 bus. The future market was slow, 
with dealers not showing much disposi- 
tion to trade. The May closed 3c lower 
than a week ago. 
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Cash spring wheat closed today prac- 
tically unchanged, No. 1 dark northern 
at 8c over March, No. 2 dark at 4c over 
and No. $3 dark at 7c under. Owing to 
small offerings, market was nomi. 
Durum wheat receipts were larger, and 
were taken readily. Spot No. 1 amber 
brought 2@6c over March, and to-arrive 
2c over. No. 2 amber held at March 
price for to-arrive and 4c over for spot, 
No. 1 durum 2c under March, No. 2 4c 
under, No. 1 mixed 2c under, No. 2 mixed 
4c under, and No. 1 dark- hard- Montana 
5@7c under March spring wheat. 

At the annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, H. F. Salyards was 
elected president, G. H. Spencer vice 
president, P. H. E. S. Ferguson and W. 
B. Joyce directors; G. G. Barnum, Sr., 
E. S. Ferguson and W. W. Bradbury 
members of the board of arbitration, and 
Thomas Gibson, W. M. McCabe and F. 
E. Lindahl members of the board of 
appeals. A special election must now be 
held to fill the unexpired term of G. H. 
Spencer, elected vice president, and E. S. 
Ferguson as a member of the board of 
arbitration, resigned because of election 
to the directorate. 

F. G. Cartson. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvittze, Tenn., Jan. 22.—Until 
Thursday, when the market showed weak- 
ness, demand for flour from the South- 
east continued moderately good with 
most mills. At no time has business 
been sufficient to keep mills generally 
running on full time, although a few 
small ones with old established trade 
have been able to resume full operations. 

A few contracts for 1,000 bbls or more 
have been booked during the week, but 
business has been composed largely of 
carload lots. Buyers show little dispo- 
sition to anticipate requirements. 

Pacific Coast mills are reported to be 
making relatively low prices in the 
Southeast on both plain and selfrisin 
flours. These are being distributed 
through Savannah, Jacksonville and 
Charleston, coming via the Panama 
Canal. 

Prices have not varied greatly this 
week, but are somewhat easier. Quota- 
tions at the close of the week were as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $10.70@11.30; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $10.10@10.40; straight pat- 
ent, $9.25@9.90; first clears, $7@7.50. 

Demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours continues quiet. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 140-lb bags, delivered at 
Nashville, $10.35@11; hard winter pat- 
ent, $9.50@10. 

With weather becoming milder, mills 
find some difficulty in disposing of their 
output of millfeed. With cold weather 
last ‘week, demand was fairly active. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $30@31 
ton; standard middlings or shorts, $31 
@33. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 188,490 84,321 44.7 
Last week ....... 207,540 83,359 40.2 
WOOF OBO. ccccccce 198,270 160,705 81 
Two years ago.... 201,570 103,696 61.4 
Three years ago.. 147,280 565,724 37.8 
CORN MEAL 


Sales of corn meal show a slight im- 
provement. Mills with a capacity of 
78,000 bus this week ground 9,160, or 
11.7 per cent of capacity, compared with 
8,065, or 10.7 per cent, last week, and 
19,466, or 17.5 per cent, the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$1.65@1.75; unbolted, $1.50@1.60. 

NOTES 

Charles E. Jackson has bought the 
Sanitary bakery, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

The Marvel Milling Co.; of Owensboro, 
Ky., with $100,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by Fred E. Thacker and 
others. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, left 
today for Chicago to attend a classifica- 


tion meeting. 3 
oun Lerprr. 
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On the surface, conditions in the local 
flour market fail to show much improve- 
ment, and business is of a hand-to-mouth 
character. The fact that consumers are 
still able to secure a certain amount of 
flour on resale here at concessions has a 
tendency to take the edge off the market, 
and makes it rather difficult for mills to 
sell at full quotations. This applies, 
however, to the whole run of flour, and 
not to specific brands. 

A close scrutiny of local conditions 
makes it evident that the situation here 
is not as bad as depicted. Mill agents 
complain about the small volume of sales, 
but they also admit that they are getting 
orders right along for single cars, and 
sometimes more, and that when their 
business for the week is totaled it makes 
a fair showing. 

One feature of the situation which is 
believed to denote a further sound con- 
dition is the fact that almost invariably 
buyers, when they make purchases, re- 
quest immediate shipment. This un- 
doubtedly shows that stocks here are not 
large, and that consumers find it neces- 
sary to replenish often. No one believes 
that the trade this season is going to 
again stock up heavily, as conditions in 
the markets. including the financial situ- 
ation and the worldwide industrial con- 
dition, do not justify such an action. 
At the same time, consumption is going 
on right along and the trade must supply 
its requirements. 

In the export market the outlook is 
promising, although it seems doubtful if 
any very large volume of trade can be 
anticipated. A great many inquiries are 
coming into the market right along, and 
it is apparent that a number of large 
European countries would like to buy 
flour here. The question of credits is the 
big bugbear which the trade is not able 
to solve. Inquiries have been received 
from Germany for quite large quanti- 
ties, and buyers are trying to arrange 
credits through Great Britain. So far 
this has not been accomplished, and it 
has been intimated that a policy of bar- 
ter is being contemplated, which might 
help the situation to some extent. 

Price range: spring fancy patent, 
$11.25@11.35; standard patent, $9.25@ 
10; first clears, $7@8; soft winter 
straights, $8.50@9; hard winter patents, 
$9.75@10.25; hard winter straights, $9.25 
@9.75; hard winter clears, $7@8; rye, 
$9@10,—all in jute. 


NEW RECORD SET FOR CARLOAD 


Compilations made by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics from reports re- 
ceived from the railroads of the country 
show that a new record was established 
during November in the average load 
carried by each freightcar. The average 
for the month was 3014 tons, which was 
two fifths of a ton greater than the pre- 
vious record and one half a ton higher 
than during the preceding month. This 
record was made in the face of a falling 
off in freight traffic, and would indicate 
that, despite a decrease in tonnage, there 
is no let-up in efficiency. 

The average for November is 4.3 tons 
more than that during the same month 
in 1919 and one ton more than during 
November, 1918. In July and -August, 
1918, an average of 30.1 tons was 


reached, but it was not until last Sep- 
tember that the 30-ton mark again was 
attained. 

As an increase of one ton in the av- 
erage load per freightcar is equivalent 
to the addition of approximately 60,000 
cars, the increase compared with Novem- 


ber, 1919, would be equivalent to the 
addition of 358,000 freightcars. 


CONTROL OF INLAND SHIPPING 


The committee on railways and canals, 
at the recent monthly meeting of the 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, submitted a resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, to protest 
against the apparent attempt of the 
United States Shipping Board to extend 
its control to vessels operated on inland 
waters other than the Great Lakes. The 
resolution stated that Congress has con- 
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission such powers as seem desir- 
able, and the assumption of similar or 
further powers by the Shipping Board 
would not only conflict with the legal 
functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but would destroy the effi- 
ciency of inland water carriers and in- 
jure the commerce of the country. 


NOTES 

G, F. Booth, formerly with the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Cereal Co., was in New York 
this week. 

In view of the growth of the business, 
the Ernest Brewer Co. has been incor- 
porated, with $100,000 capital stock, as 
the Ernest Brewer Co., Inc. 

W. J. Coad, of the Omaha (Neb.) 


Flour Mills Co., and A. E. Watson, con- - 


nected with the Philadelphia office of that 
concern, called here this week. 


L. G. Campbell, president L. G. 
Campbell Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Charles I.. Roos, sales manager Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, called 
at this office this week. 

William A. Prime has resiened as vice 
president and director of Willcox. Peck 
& Hughes, and terminated all connection 
with this concern, and it is understood 
he will shortly sail for Europe. 

John Claybrook, New York representa- 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New 
Ulm, Minn., received from the mill this 
week a check for $350, representing sec- 
ond prize in a salesmen’s contest for the 
year just closed. 

Among millers who visited New York 
this week were Theodore F. Ismert, 
president Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City; L. E. Moses, president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; B. 
B. Sheffield, vice president Big Diamond 
Mills Co. and president Sheffield Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis. 

The recent request by Murray Hul- 
bert, New York dock commissioner, for 
permission to extend piers in New York, 
has been refused by the Secretary of 
War. Secretary Baker says he finds 
nothing in the evidence produced at the 
various hearings to justify this exten- 
sion and, further, orders the removal of 
the present temporary structures in the 
Chelsea section as a menace to the har- 
bor. He states that he feels that any 
further advance of harbor lines would 
interfere with traffic and cause a swift 
tidal flow. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnestrr, N, Y., Jan. 22.—This week 
there has been little inquiry for hard 
wheat flour, less buying and the accu- 
mulated effect of successive weeks of a 
dead market. As to be expected, the 
sales made were mostly for small lots. 
Retailers are buving with the utmost 
caution. One mill outside the city re- 
ports the total efforts of a salesman for 
one day as one barrel of patents, in 
eighths. 

With the possibilities of a tariff loom- 
ing up, it is said that members of the 
trade who have contracted for Canadian 
flour, future deliveries. are experiencing 
considerable pressure to permit immedi- 
ate delivery and escape the duty. Some 


millers have a little business ahead and 
are shipping on old orders, but the 
amount is so small that it is hardly 
worth mentioning except that, in these 
dull days, any business is interesting. 

There is some Canadian wheat coming 
in, mostly from Buffalo elevators, al- 
though some shipments have come 
through from Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur. However, with demands for flour 
small, wheat demands are proportionate. 
In a way, prices are not very interesting 
here at this juncture. In the first place, 
the trade does not want flour at any 
price and, in the second place, prices 
are nominal. To all this there is one 
possible exception. One mill here has 
run, better than two thirds of its maxi- 
mum output, and has placed the equiva- 
lent in fair sized lots with the trade. 

Prices under the pressure of slumping 
wheat have receded 35@65c bbl on the 
better grades, with some millers cutting 
low grade as much as $1. Unless there 
is a hardening of wheat prices in the 
next day or so, the prospect is for a 
further recession, particularly in the bet- 
ter grades. Principal prices hard wheat 
flours follow: spring patents, $10.35@11 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$11; bakers patent, $10.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $10.50, 
cotton 98’s. jobbing; first clears, $7.50@ 
9, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7.50: low grade, around $5, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

Until recently, soft wheat flours have 
not shared to the full extent in the in- 
activity that has gripped the hard flour 
trade, but this week what has been said 
of spring patents and other hard wheat 
flours applies with about equal accuracy. 


There is little inquiry, and sales have . 


been few and for small lots mostly. Win- 
ter straights are quoted at $9.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50. 

There has been slight interest in rve 
flour. Sales have been few in number 
and small in the aggregate. Prices have 
eased off about 25c on the best white 
brands, with mills quoting $10 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston rate points. West- 
ern brands quiet, with light quoted at 
$10.50 bbl, medium $10, and dark $9.50, 
all cotton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

Millfeed is dull, with prices sagging, 
particularly on the heavier grades. Un- 
doubtedly the fact that farmers here are 
carrying over a small number of fall 
pigs accounts to a decree for the slack 
market locally for middlings. Then. too, 
dairvmen have cut herds, and are not 
milking as heavily this winter, due to 
slumping prices of dairy products, which 
has a further effect on millfeed. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring bran, $36@37 
ton, sacked, car lots. Boston; local, $40 
@44; winter bran, $36@38, sacked, local 
mostly; spring middlines, $%386@37, 
sacked. car lots, Boston; local. $44@46; 
winter middlings, $40@44, sacked, mostly 
local. Rve feed easier at $36@42 ton, 
sacked, local mostly. Western feeds 
easier, with demand only fair. Crushed 
oats are quoted at $40 ton, and corn meal 
at $38, hoth bulk, jobhing basis. Corn 
meal, table qualitv, unchanged at $2.50 
per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of city mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 18600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TMM WOK ccc ccccccscensee 7,400 
EeMSt WOOK .ccccccesscecess 7,600 41 


Of this week’s total, 5,650 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,150 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

The old Frankfort Temple, Frank and 
Smith streets, this city, is to be trans- 
formed into a macaroni factory by Luigi 
Di Paolo. 

The New York State Threshermen’s 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
in this city. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of next week. in Royal Mir- 
ror Hall. About 100 delegates will at- 
tend. 

The work of remodeling No. 525 Jo- 
seph Avenue into a new baking plant for 
the Co-operative Bakery Co. will begin 
early in February, and be completed in 
May. The remodeled structure will be 
two stories ahove a basement. Three 
new ovens will be placed. Newly elected 
officers of the company are: president, 
Benjamin Schafer; vice president, Harry 
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Braiman; second vice president, Benja- 
min Koren; secretary and treasurer, 
Louis Lobowitz, - Directors: Benjamin 
Koren, Louis Lobowitz, Nathan Bright- 
man, Mrs. M. Kaplan, Max Skowsky, H. 
Kaplan, Abram Sopoznick, Isadore 
Seitch, David Levin, Benjamin Schafer, 
Harry Braiman, H. Eber, Louis Weber, 
Mrs. B, Ruden, Mrs. E. Yackham, 

Effective Jan. 22, prepayment on 
freight shipments into Canada from this 
territory will not be demanded, except 
in the case of coal and coke. Under the 
new tariff, a surcharge equal to 50 per 
cent of the rate of exchange will be 
added to the through freight -rate, this 
surcharge to apply in all cases where 
freight charges are payable, and collect= 
ed at destination in Canada. The sur- 
charge will be adjusted periodically to 
meet the changing rate of exchange. 
At the present time, 60 per cent is the 
percentage of the prevailing rate of 
exchange that would permit the Canadian 
lines to meet their obligations to the 
United States railroads in the distribu- 
tion of revenue from international traf- 
fic. Arrangements will be made, it is 
said, for shipments of Canadian freight 
into United States territory, charges fol- 
lowing. 

T. W. Knapp. 


; BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 22.—A_ generally 
dull and unsatisfactory market for flour 
prevailed locally all the week. Buyers 
have been careful to keep their purchases 
strictly within the limits of their actual 
requirements. If they have any flour due 
them on old orders, or even if a carload 
is on the way, it is almost impossible to 
induce them to buy more. The result is 
that stocks in most instances have been 
allowed to reach a point much lower than 
is usual at this time of the year. When 
an order is given, shipping directions 
almost invariably accompany the order, 
with the request that the shipment be 
hurried along. 

During the early part of the week 
some of the millers’ agents reported a 
slight improvement in demand for spring 
wheat flours, but this had disappeared 
at the close of the week. Local flour 
men see no prospect for improvement 
for some time to come. No one seems 
interested in flour, either present or 
future. Even when attractive prices are 
named, the result is far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Similar conditions are reported in oth- 
er New England markets. Salesmen re- 
turning from Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut report demand slow. Financial con- 
ditions are still the important factor with 
the New England trade, and are far 
from normal. ‘The big jobbers and con- 
sumers are wary, as they have suffered 
severely in the liquidation Lhat has been 
going on for some months. Demand, 
therefore, usually is confined to single 
carloads, 

There is some business being placed in 
broken cars, orders being filled by many 
of the mills for 50 bbls, and in some in- 
stances orders are taken for 5 or 10 
bbls. Of course these small purchases 
cost the buyer more than if he purchased 
a carload, but he seems willing to pay 
the additional cost and have less liability 
than would be the case if a carload was 
purchased. 

Some of the mills are reported to be 
cutting prices in order to secure busi- 
ness. The claim is made that at any time 
within the past two weeks it has been 
possible to secure good sized lots of flour 
at material reductions from the mill open 
quotation, the result being practically 
two price lists—one the mill asking price 
and the other the price that can be se- 
cured by a buyer who is shrewd, and 
really willing and ready to buy. 

Receipts of flour during this week 
were less than 10,000 bbls for local con- 
sumption. It is the belief here that 
stocks will show a material reduction on 
Feb. 1, 





NOTES 

Oatmeal continues in good demand, 
with the market firmly held and offer- 
ings moderate. 

Corn products were lower during the 
week, with the market easy at the close, 
with a slow demand. Yellow corn goods, 
especially, were difficult to sell at the 
decline. 

Among the visitors on change during 





E, Smith, vice 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; F. W. 
Morse, Buffalo, and H. D. Richeson, 


Chicago. 
- Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Jan. 22.—While some 
of the millers feel blue enough over the 
flour situation to declare the market de- 
moralized, others are not taking condi- 
tions so ‘seriously. This may be due, so 
far as the latter are concerned, to some 
fair sized sales having been made late 
last week and early this week, which 
were sufficient to keep them running four 
or five days, and also that considerable 
pending business is almost certain to be 
closed up on the reduced prices. All this 
flour was to be — as soon as made. 

The general feeling, however, is that 
no buying of consequence can be looked 
for until the business of the country set- 
tles down to a normal basis. heat 

rices seem to cut no figure, having been 

gh and low without starting that long 
expected revival of buying. The claim 
made by some of the big bakers and 
jobbers that they have sufficient stocks 
on hand to last for a month or two is 
not believed here, nor that they will 
not be in the market until a dollar or 
two is taken off the price of flour. 

There are few reports now of resell- 
ing flour below mill prices, and the 
rumors of liberal stocks at small interior 
points are heard of no more. 

Prices have declined about 40c for 

atent and about as much for first clear. 

here has been quite a good inquiry for 
the latter, but at lower prices. The of- 
ferings a week ago have been fairly well 
cleaned up. Second clear is salable at 
the decline. Rye flour was advanced 60c 
for white, and only 10c for straight, with 
very little doing in either grade. 

Local prices to the retailer here de- 
clined 75c, and will go down 25c more 
next Monday. These low prices are ex- 
pected to start grocers buying, but it is 
doubtful, as they claim it is impossible to 
get the householder interested beyond a 
small package. The new price for the 
best family patent next week will be 
$10, in cotton 98's. 

Kansas mill agents here say they have 
no reason to complain, as their regular 
customers are taking a fair amount of 
flour for quick shipment, and have no 
stocks on hand. Prices are down about 
50c from last week, the range for short 
patent being $9.25@10. and for standard 
patent $8.50@9.75, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mill representatives 
here did practically nothing this week. 
Prices were lowered at the close of the 
week 75@90c, and there are hopes of get- 
ting some business at this sharp decline. 
Short patent was offered at $10.05, 
standard patent at $9.85, and pastry at 
$9.40, track, Buffalo, prompt or ship- 
ment within 60 days. 

Canadian mills are doing a little busi- 
ness. Today’s prices were $9.75 for short 
patent and $9.50 for bakers, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are mainly lower, and there 
is very little doing except in bran, which 
seems to be in light supply. The decline 
is said to be due to the slump in coarse 
grain feeds. With anything like heavy 
offerings of millfeeds, it is generally 
believed prices would have to go con- 
siderably lower. At the same time, job- 
bers say stocks are light in every direc- 
tion and the feeder must be getting close 
to the finish on his home grown fodder. 

Bran is off $1, middlings 50c and red 
dog $2.50 from last week, while mixed 
feed and flour middlings remain un- 
changed. Soft winter wheat mills are 
holding for previous prices, bran $36, 
middlings $32, and mixed feed $35, track, 
Buffalo. 

Canadian feeds have sold fairly well 
this week, but prices asked today look 
high on bran, for which $83 is asked, 
while middlings are offered at $29, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is selling freely, 
but at irregular prices. The best is down 
$4 ton for the week, and there are much 
lower prices quoted for others. Table 
meal is also lower, with only a fair de- 
mand. Hominy feed dull and lower. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Gluten feed di off $8 ton, being 
offered at that decline for February 
shipment or the market on the day of 
shipment. 
mseed meal lower, but trade was 
better this week. Oil meal advanced 
$2.50, with a demand at about $1 
less. Brewers grains were offered at 
$43 and distillers’ at $48, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. Alfalfa was quoted at $33, 
sacked, Buffalo. Milo is offered at $1.31, 
17c lower than last week, with no de- 
mand, and ee on track heavy. 
Buckwheat s ly, with offerings and 
demand light. Domestic is held at $2.45, 
and Canadian at $2.40, per 100 lbs, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat flour dull, with of- 
ferings at $4.40@4.50 r 100 lbs, in 
small paper bags. Rolled oats easier, 
and demand good at 10c decline. Oat 
feed dull and easy, being offered at $16, 
sacked, track, Buffalo, and little wanted. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output sane | 
9 





This week 98,755 

Last week 113,150 68 

Year ago «+ 112,125 67 

Two years ago ....+.eeees 146,500 88 

Three years AGO ...+++++. 130,500 78 
NOTES 


E. Hilger, formerly connected with the 
Coventry Bake Shop, has opened a new 
bakery at Lockport, N. Y. 

A, B. Black, of Kennedy & Co., is in 
Florida on his usual winter vacation, and 
will be gone about six weeks. 


The reorganization of the Victor Mill- 
ing Co. is about completed. Operation 
will soon be resumed, with H. L. Perrigo, 
of the Pittsford Milling Co., as manager. 

A cold wave struck this end of New 
York state this week, the mercury regis- 
tering 20 degrees below zero for several 
days in some sections. The lowest at 
Buffalo was two below. 


The Mutual Millers’ and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association met here this week and 
voiced its disapproval of farmers’ co- 
operative buying organizations and the 
making of contracts with manufacturers 
guaranteeing against decline in price. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
6,100,000 bus, compared with 10,158,000 
a year ago. All the Canadian wheat 
afloat has been unloaded, and only one 
cargo of American remains. A year ago 
there were 1,731,000 bus wheat afloat. 

The stockholders of the Franklin Mills 
Co., Batavia, this week re-elected J. B. 
Tibbits, of Buffalo, and W. A. Stetson, 
Howard Stetson, D, E. Wilcox and Miss 
A. E, Gartley, all of Batavia. W. A. 
Stetson is president, Howard Stetson 
vice president and secretary, and J. B. 
Tibbits treasurer. 

E, BanGasser. 





‘BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Jan. 22.—Flour was 
weak and easier throughout, yet there 
was no material increase in offerings or 
special pressure to sell. As usual, the 
mills that are quick to go up were slow 
to come down. Nothing of consequence 
was done in any direction, though it is 
believed that buyers have greatly re- 
duced stock and will be in the market to 
replenish on most any hard spot lasting 
overnight. 

Wheat has come back about 17c of its 
late 37c gain, but it still has a lot of 
velvet to seesaw on before it gets back 
to low point. If it should suddenly turn 
up and dust, the flour buyers can be re- 
lied on to come in to a man. There is 
lots of low grade flour on the market, 
spring and hard and soft winter, which 
can be had at $5.45@6 in jute, but no- 
body seems to want it, not even the ex- 
porters. . 

Springs were lower and neglected, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
standard brands, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 20c less in bulk. An occasional 
car was worked at this range to meet 
some urgent need, but buyers were few 
and far between, suggesting that the ad- 
vertised brands might be doing the busi- 
ness, 

Hard winters were easier and slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $9.50@9.75; straights, $9@9.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 


10c less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. 
Mills were reporting a stronger cash 
wheat situation, and holding prices even 
with springs, but local buyers generally 
prefer the northwestern product at the 
same figure when they want anything. 
No trading could be discovered. 

Winters were comparatively steady, 
with a little something doing, short pat- 
ents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
near-by straights, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. Patent 
was generally ignored, on account of its 
premium over straight, which the trade 
regarded as almost prohibitive, in com- 
petition with local mills. However, a few 
sales were made of near-by straight, top 
quality, at $7.75@7.85, bulk, dealers be- 
ing the buyers, as exporters are out of 
it again entirely. With southern wheat 
now ruling relatively strong, tributary 
mills are not near so free sellers as they 
were. They have been having it all their 
own way for a long time, but it’s differ- 
ent now, with their wheat bringing within 
a few cents of western. 

City mills ran about half time, report- 
ed trade generally as quiet, and reduced 
flour quotations today 25c bbl, after 
which the market did better; feed un- 
changed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,196 
bbls; destined for export, 9,529. 


GARLICKY WHEAT’S POPULARITY 


The premium on No. 2 red winter 
wheat over No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
in this market, which was as much as 
2214¢ at one time, dropped to 5%%c over 
yesterday, closing today at 6%,c over, 
and it wouldn’t be surprising if the gar- 
licky wheat went to a premium, owing to 
its exceptionally fine quality. It is said 
there is no export demand for the west- 
ern grain just now, and that southern 
millers, knowing a good thing when they 
see it, are buying the scented or better 
wheat at the discount and blowing out 
the garlic, which, it seems, is now dry 
enough to permit this. 

The stock of No, 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, or the wheat with a flavor, here 
at present is approximately 900,000 bus. 
The mills in this territory have certainly 
had a picnic buying No. 2 red garlicky 
wheat at 5@22c under No. 2 red, and No. 
3 red garlicky at 8@l5c under No. 2 red 
garlicky, but it’s apparently all over now. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 107; number now in port, 104. 

Some of the rye coming here for ex- 
port is failing to grade as per contract. 

Nine steamers were loading grain for 
export at the Baltimore elevators at one 
time this week, but of course it was all 
“old business.” 


The Williams Line has inaugurated a 
new biweekly service between Baltimore 
and Pacific Coast ports, with the Ter- 
minal Shipping Co. as agent. 

Exports from here this week included 
6,002 bbls flour and 1,385,805 bus grain— 
167,239 wheat, 631.219 corn, 3,237 oats, 
343,901 rye and 240,209 barley. 

Earling H. Snyder, local representative 
on ’change of the Armour Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, has applied for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to Jan. 22, 1921, 58,706 
bus; year ago, 19,183. Range of prices 
this week, 84@90c; last year, $1.55@1.62. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to Jan. 22, 1921, 1,414,720 
bus; same period last year, 1,542,960. 
Range of prices this week, $1.64@1.88%, ; 
last year, $2.35@2.63%. 

William H. Stiide, of Otto Stiide & 
Co., grain exporters, just back from a 
three months’ trip to Europe, says con- 
ditions in his mother country, Germany, 
are in a deplorable mess. 

The Parkton (Md.) Farm Supply Co., 
with $20,000 capital stock, divided into 
200 shares, to deal in farm or agricul- 
tural products, has been incorporated by 
Ernest Krout, Harvey M. Hale, Park 
Plowman, Harry Gruel and John Mays 
Little. 

The Ce-Re-O Mfg. Co., Baltimore, with 
$25,000 capital stock, to manufacture a 
cereal substitute for coffee and for roast- 
ing, blending, mixing and otherwise deal- 
ing in grains and cereals, etc., has 
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incorporated by Frederick E. Saumenig, 
John B. Meiser and Chester F. Morrow. 

Upon complaint of a creditor, Judge 
Stump. in the circuit court of Baltimore, 
is reported to have signed an order re- 
ace | cause to be shown by today why 
a receiver should not be appointed for 
the National Consumers’ Exchange. 
which, it is said, was incorporated in 
Delaware with an authorized capital 
stock of $5,000,000 to operate retail gro- 
cery stores in the United States, and 
which, it is claimed, is operating nine 
stores and a warehouse here. 

Visitors were Louis A. Mennel, vice 
president and secretary Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; Harry F. Hughes, 
flour broker, New York; Frank L. Carey, 
vice president Hallet & Carey Co., grain, 
Minneapolis; A. D. Anderson, Cleveland 
(Ohio) representative Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; W. S. Upsher, 
manager Chesapeake & Ohio elevator, 
Newport News, Va; E. B. Reed, of Wil- 
liam E. Reed & Son, millers, Charles 
Town, W. Va; J. B. M. Wilcox, sales 
manager Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Cartes H, Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetpui, Pa., Jan, 22.—The quie- 
tude of the flour market noted for some 
time past was still in evidence here this 
week, and limits generally showed fur- 
ther declines as a result of the down- 
ward movement of wheat. The only fa- 
vorable feature of the situation was the 
gradual reduction of spot stocks, in con- 
sequence of which there is less pressure 
to sell this class of goods. Most of the 
business transacted was in these, as buy- 
ers are confining operations closely to the 
satisfaction of immediate needs, and 
even when making such limited purchases 
are inclined to hunt for bargains. 





NOTES 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia will 
hold its third annual banquet at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 10. 

Robert C. Mecredy, popularly known 
as “Bob,” superintendent of the Postal 
Telegraph station at the Bourse for the 
past 30 years, died of pneumonia on 
Jan. 15, aged 65. 

The grain, feed and hay warehouse of 
H. B. Cassell & Son, Inc., 2131-2135 
North American Street, was partially 
destroyed by fire on Wednesday. Loss 
is estimated at $50,000. Securities val- 
ued at $45,000, five wagons and 10 horses 
were saved, and 15 employees working 
on the second floor had just time to 
escape. Children were seen playing in 
the hay shortly before the blaze was dis- 
covered, and it is possible they started 
the fire. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware will 
be held at Atlantic City on April 13-14, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Tray- 
more. At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee, a programme committee was 
appointed, consisting of James Hewitt, 
W. Harold Foster, F. B. Reeves, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Charles M. Stauffer, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Hugh D. Trout, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

The Ward Baking Co., of New York, 
has purchased from the Electric Service 
Supply Co. a plot of ground on Seven- 
teenth Street, north of Glenwood Ave- 
nue, containing 68,000 square feet, for a 
price reported to be above $160,000, or 
at the rate of about $2.30 per square 
foot, said to be the highest price ever 
paid for railroad frontage in that vicin- 
ity. . The ground has exceptional advan- 
tages as an industrial site, having front- 
ages and sidings on both the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading railroads. The pur- 
chaser will build a large bakery on the 
tract. 

Samuet S. DanrEts. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Jan. 19 ... 296 283 143 14 403 2654 
Jan, 20... 337 179 27 6 324 209 
Jan. 21... 287 250 122 2 318 130 
Jan. 22 ... 312 250 83 6 430 237 
Jan, 24 ... 616 467 34 3 6573 176 
Jan. 25... 161 231 92 4 768 312 











Totals ..2,009 1,600 601 33 2,816 1,318 
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DULUTH, JAN. 22 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1921 1920 
Family patent..... $8.50@8.75 $14.20@14.45 
Bakers patent .... 8.25@8.50 13.95@14.20 
First clear, jute... 7.25@7.75 9.75@10.00 
Second clear, jute. 5.25@5.75 7.00@ 7.50 
No. 2 semolina ... 9.50@9.75 13.25@13.50 
Durum patent .... 9.25@9.50 13.00 @13.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


“No. 2 straight ...cccccccccce 


Pure white rye ...cceeesereceeccececss 





No. 8 TYE ..ceecceevees eccceee 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1921 bbls 1920 bbis 1919 bbls 
Jan, 22,.15,630 Jan. 24..18,495 Jan. 25..12,755 
Jan. 15.. 8,995 Jan. 17..26,400 Jan. 18.. 8,900 
Jan. 8... 8,120 Jan. 10..22,3830 Jan, 11..18,725 
1920 bbls 
Dec. 31..11,080 Jan. 3... 6,945 Jan, 4... 6,150 
CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


— Dark —— 1 dk hd 
Jan. No. 1 Montana 
15.... 182 @187 178 @183 178 @180 


17.... 180 @185 176 @181 180 @182 
18.... 178% @183% 174% @179% 178% @180% 
19.... 176 @180 172 @176 177 @179 
20.... 171% @175% 167% @171% 172% @174% 
21.... 166 @170 162 @166 167 @169 
22.... 166% @170% 162% @166% 167% @1F9% 
--~Amber durum— c-—Durum—, 
Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


15.. 177% @181% 175% @179% 172% 170% 
17.. 176% @183% 174% @181% 174% 172% 
18.. 175% @182% 173% @180% 173% 171% 
19.. 173% @178% 171%@176% 171% 169% 
20.. 169% @174% 167% @172% 165% 163% 
21.. 166 @171 164 @169 162 160 
22.. 166% @169% 164% @167% 162% 160% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. eo “— R Barley 

Jan. 15... sooo RS obees 62 50@ 65 
Jan. 17 ... «- Sas ied 9163% 50@ 65 
Jam. 10 2... cece QAR = cccee @162% 50@ 65 
Jan. 19 ... 60... Ql wocee @159% 50@ 65 
Jan, 20... @41% ..... @156% 560@ 65 
TOM. BE ccc 0c ec QOH veces @154% 50@ 65 
Jan. 88... 120-Q4l% ...-- @156 50@ 65 
Jan. 24* .. 81% @85% ..... @169% @140% 
*1920. ? 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -——Durum— 

March May March May 
Jan. 173 170 172% 169 
Jan. 175 172% 174% 171% 
Jan. 173% 170 173% 170% 
Jan. - 1723 169 171% 167% 
Jan. 167% 164% 167% 164 
Jan, 162 159 164 158% 
Jan, 162% 159% 164% 160% 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 ee 









Spring .... 397 35 1,085 404 23 
Durum .... 154 6 711 273 «6135 i 
Winter .... 3 22 106 

Totals .. 554 63 1,902 677 158 8 
GOSS weceose 135 4 5 4 7 #101 
RO ccvces 82 299 462 157 1 1 
Barley . oe 8 47 7 “4 10 

Bonded.. ee 1 ee é< 3 1 
Flaxseed .. 42 9 52 40 17 47 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan, 22, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (0600's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1,2 nor § 124 21 10,408 205 -» 706 
3 dk nor ? 
3 nor j 11 8 385 47 9 31 
All other 

spring .. 431 286 2,359 106 12 136 
1 am dur} . 
1,2 dur §f 84 319 38,658 26 -» 207 
All other 

durum .. 807 1,455 5,038 21 2 82 
Winter .... 1 18 1,839 5 1 71 
Mixed .... 17 7 ee 76 6 312 

Totals ..1,475 2,114 23,687 486 30 1,545 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Domestic—, -——Bonded—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 _ 
J eee 2,709 233 218 


ere 964000 0904 «3 kk 
Barley .... 67 27 795- 1 3 «76 
Flaxseed ..1,509 61 92 1 . 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening Jan, 24 

Jan.17 High Low Jan. 22 192 
Jan. ..$1.99 $1.99 $1.90 $1.90 $5.15 
WED, se voce sone coos eoee 5.0 
May .. 2.07 2.07% 1.98 2.01 4.567% 


2.02 2.04 4.43 


July .. 2.11 2,11 


white corn, 


KANSAS CITY, JAN, 22 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRAIE  cscccrciervcscsccceveveces $8.85@9.05 
Straight .cccccccccccccsccsccccsce 7.70@8.10 
First clear ........ ob ed bn besseens 6.10@6.50 
Becond clear ....cceccccccscccsece 5.50@6,.00 


MILLFEED—Exceptionally poor demand, 
coupled with heavier offerings on the part 
of mills, served to lower millfeed prices 
about $1 this week. Millfeed is in particu- 
larly poor demand in the country. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $24@25; 
brown shorts, $23@24; gray shorts, $25@26. 

WHEAT —Good demand on the part of 
both millers and exporters the first day or 
two of the week kept cash wheat prices 
steady to slightly stronger, but a marked 
relapse occurred the last of the week. Mill- 
ers were in the market for fair quantities 
of wheat nearly all week, but exporters 
dropped out to a great extent toward the 
close, and this, coupled with general bearish 
news, had the effect of lowering the market 
8@10c bu. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.65@1.66, 
medium $1.63@1.64; No. 2 $1.64@1.65, me- 
dium $1.62@1.63; No. 3 $1.61@1.62, medium 
$1.59@1.60; No. 4 $1.60@1.62, medium $1.57 
@1.58; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.86@1.87, No. 2 
$1.85@1.86, No. 3 $1.81@1.84, No. 4 $1.78@ 
1.80, 


CORN—Only a fair demand existed this 
week, and as offerings were rather liberal, 
prices declined about 4c bu. Cash prices: 
No. 2 57@58c, No. 3 56@57c, 
No. 4 54@55c; yellow corn, No. 2 57@58c, 
No. 3 56@57c, No. 4 55@56c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 57@58c, No. 3 55@56c, No. 4 54@55c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls. 14,625 19,715 64,350 81,575 
W’'t, bus.2,826,900 1,547,100 1,600,000 1,154,250 


Corn, bus..520,000 306,250 146,250 136,250 
Oats, bus..156,400 125,800 148,500 142,500 
Rye, bus... 15,400 16,500 9,900 33,000 
Barley, bus 52,500 67,500 36,400 41,600 
Bran, tons. 380 980 2,460 2,720 
Hay, tons.. 10,608 20,496 6,544 10,488 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 22 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton ........... $9.65 @10.50 
Spring straight, cotton .......... 8.55@ 9.50 
First clear, cotton .......... see 6.90@ 7.00 
Second clear, cotton .......e.eee ooo -@ 6.25 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 9.30@ 9.65 
Rye flour, straight, cottom ...... 8.50@ 8.60 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.20@ 7.75 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ ooee@ 9.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... 1.70@ 2.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... oes -@ 1.65 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... @ 1.60 


MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, $28 
@29; standard fine middlings, $25.50 @26.50; 
flour middlings, $27@29; rye feed, $25; oil 
meal, $43; red dog, $32@34; hominy feed, 
$32.50; gluten feed, $45,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 10@1l5c. Receipts, 57 
cars. Demand fair from shippers and mill- 
ers for choice. No, 1 northern, $1.77@1.89; 
No. 2, $1.70@1.86; No. 3, $1.62@1.82. 

BARLEY—Dropped 5@10c. Receipts, 165 
cars. Choice was in less demand, and suf- 
fered most of the decline. No. 3, 83@93c; 
No. 4, 69@91c; feed and rejected, 55@74c. 

RYE—Off 8c. Receipts, 69 cars. Demand 
good from shippers and millers, and offer- 
ings readily absorbed. No. 1, $1.61@1.66; 
No, 2, $1.61@1.66; No. 3, $1.57@1.65%. 

CORN—Dropped 4@5c. Receipts, 545 cars. 
Demand good for local and shipping ac- 


count. Movement expected to — 
heavy. No. 3 yellow, 60% @64%c; No. 
yellow, 59@68c; No. 3 mixed, 60% ostiec: 


No. 3 white, 61% @64%c. 
OATS—Declined 2% @3c. 
cars. Offerings were absorbed daily. Move- 
ment light, but stocks fairly liberal. No. 2 
white, 42@43%c; No. 3 white, 41@43c; No. 
4 white, 38@42c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
25,200 11,940 
86,400 84,420 
776,625 254,370 448,250 216,340 


Receipts, 86 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.. 








Oats, bus.... 181,890 477,360 190,900 193,600 
Barley, bus.. 254,925 171,130 84,240 47,080 
Rye, bus..... 120,930 105,300 74,370 65,000 
Feed, tons... 240 1,020 3,280 3,672 
ST. LOUIS, JAN, 22 
Spring first patent $9.20@9.80, 
standard $8.70@9.15, first clear $6.80@7; 


hard winter patent $8.70@9.20, straight $8.35 
@8.60, first clear $6.30@6.50; soft winter 
patent $9.60@11.25, straight $8.75@9.30, first 
clear $6.80@7.20. 

MILLFEED—Dull and unchanged. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $29, soft‘at $30, 
and gray shorts at $29@31. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 380 cars, against 378 
last week. Prices 5c lower; demand quiet. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.95; No. 3 red, 
$1.85@1.91; No. 3 hard, $1.90. 

CORN—Prices 5@6c lower; demand quiet. 
Receipts, 642 cars, against 421. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, 60%c; No. 4 corn, 59%c; 
No. 5 corn, 57%c; No. 2 yellow, 67c; No. 3 
yellow, 61@61%e; No. 4 yellow, 58% @59%c; 
No. 5 yellow, 57%c; No. 6 yellow, 54c; No. 1 
white, 68c; No. 2 white, 67c; No, 3 white, 
68c; No. 4 white, 6lc. 


OATS—Prices 3@4c lower; demand quiet. 
Receipts, 334 cars, against 312. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 44c; No. 2 oats, 43c; No. 3 
white, 42% @48c; No. 4 white, 414% @42c; 
No. 2 mixed, 42c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— a age 
1921 1920 921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 62,590 122,360 19, 470 146,710 
Wheat, bus.. 993,870 412,800 825,240 200,810 
Corn, bus....1,055,600 696,800 542,800 454,160 
Oats, bus....1,026,000 986,000 517,970 775,560 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 5,700 YT 4,290 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 11,200 1,670 see 





TOLEDO, JAN. 22 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b, mill, $8.75@9.45. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........+++ $30.00 @33.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 30.00 @33.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 30.00 @33.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... + eee» @40.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag... .....@ 7.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 38 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 99 cars, 16 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 31 cars, 12 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 53,200 49,000 20,005 38,355 
Corn, bus.... 120,000 25,000 21,091 34,830 
Oats, bus.... 63,550 36,900 652,375 24,345 





NEW YORK, JAN. 22 

FLOUR—Conditions about the same and 
business of hand-to-mouth character. Some 
resale flour still offered, rather taking edge 
off market, though purchases now are for 
immediate shipment, Export outlook prom- 
ising, and total business done makes fair 
showing. Price range: spring fancy patent, 
$11.35; standard patent, $9.25@10; first 
clears, $7@8; soft winter straights, $8.50@ 
3 hard winter patents, $9.75 @10.25; 
straights, $9.25@9.75; clears, $7@8; rye, $9 
@10,—all in jute. Receipts, 154,617 sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were again on the down- 
grade, in the face of export purchases of 
about 56,000,000 bus American and Canadian 
wheat. Sentiment was against market, while 
the ease with which export orders were 
filled showed that the country is selling 
wheat with freedom. Prices: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.94; No. 2 hard winter, $1.94; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.93. Receipts, 542,200 bus, 

CORN—Market declined under pressure of 
large receipts at primary points, which are 
running about the largest of the season. 
Prices: No. 2 yellow, 87%c; No. 2 mixed, 
86%c; No. 2 white, 86%c. Receipts, 138,- 
600 bus. 

OATS—Market declined, along with the 
other grains, and in the absence of more 
than very limited demands. Prices were 
53@57c, according to quality. Receipts, 
104,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 22 


FLOUR—Receipts, 3,500 bbls, and 6,974,997 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 7,001 sacks to Lon- 


don, Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............. $10.10 @10.40 
Spring standard patent ........ 9.65@ 9.90 
Spring first clear .............. 7.50@ 8.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 10.10@10.60 


Hard winter straight .......... 9.60@10.10 
Soft winter straight ........... 8.25@ 9.25 

RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, with moderate 
but ample gfferings at former rates. We 
quote on a basis of $10@10.50 bb! in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In light request 
at $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at net 
decline of $c. Receipts, 79,422 bus; exports, 


510,293; stock, 1,581,318, Quotations, car 

lots, in export elevator: 

Wee. BF POR WEG ccccccccccvccsvces $1.87@1.92 

No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.78 @1.83 
Other grades quoted at the following 


schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Offerings only moderate, but buy- 
ers holding off, and prices declined 4c. Re- 
ceipts, 331,999 bus; stock, 521,986. Quota- 
tions, 84@86c for new No. 3 yellow, and 
82@84c for new No. 4 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weak, in sym- 
pathy with raw material. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b —_ 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...... $2.3 
yranulated white meal, fancy....... 330 
Yellow table meal, fancy .........+. 2.16 


MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Quotations: 


BORE DOOM, ccccccccscccescocss $36.00 @37.00 
BOTS WHNGRE WEGR ckccccctvcses 37.00@38.06 
Standard middlings +» 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings .... - 36.00@37.00 





TOR GUE 6 skp ssccccccscccccccss CCOOCROS 


OATS—Dull and 2%c lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 45,574 bus; 
stock, 348,177. Quotations: No. white, 


2 
56@56%c; No. 3 white, 54% @55c; No. 4 
white, 52% @53%c. 

OATMEAL—In 
rates. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 


light request at former 
100-Ib 


sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 





CHICAGO, JAN. 22 


WHEAT—Market weaker, with premiums 
shaded sharply and prices the lowest of the 
week at the close. Milling sales at the finish 
were 25,000 bus, and for the week 100,000. 
Range of Prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red....199 @202 204 @..... -@271 
2 red....190 @203 205% @206% 260@270 
1 nare--2ire @187 189% @194% 260@266 
2 hard..175%@185 187% @196 260 @ 267 
1 dk hd.181% @188% 190 e101 % =e 
ek ff eee eee +eeanees 
ln, s...182 @184 188 S ise .@. 
OG Becccsces ee 185%@..... :@295 
1 dk n..178%@193 190 @198 P 
BS GE Be ccsces Diesese 186% @194 320 @ 326 


CORN—Prices were the lowest of the 
season, with offerings large. Receipts were 
the heaviest at this time in over five years. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


6 mix.... 56 @60%62%@64 135 @146 
5 mix.... 57 @64 63 @66% 137%@142% 
4 mix.... 58% @67 65 @68%140 @150 
3 mix.... 61% @68% ha the 142% @153 
2 mix.... 65% @68 ot + hg ocees Bicese 
1 mix.... 66 @. le Pree Ferre 
6 yel..... 56 @61° atte-ttTh 136 @145 
5 yel. - 56% @62% 64 @66 1388 @148 
6 FOl..cce 5814@64% 65 @69 140 @153 
3 yel..... 61% @68 69 @71%146 @157 
3 yel...s- 66 @71%72 @76_..... Disece 
2 vel...» 684% @71 74% @75%..... @icece 
4 white.. 58% @64 65% @67% .....@..... 
3 white.. 61 @66 68 @69% 144 @152 
2 white.. 65% @68% 71%@72...... vscece 
1 white... 69 @69%714%@73_..... eee 


OATS—Prices were the lowest of the year 
at the close, with shipping demand taking 


300,000 bus for the week. The range: 

— Thisweek Last week Last year 
4 white. 40 @43 @145% 85% @87% 
3 white. 409% @44% 45 @47% 85 @88%4 
2 white. 42% @45% 46 @48% 86 @8&9%4 
1 white. 42% @45% 46%@47% 86%@89 


RYE—Offerings light, but prices lower. 
No. 2 ranged $1.61@1.69 for the week, com- 
pared with $1.67@1.73 last week, and $1.70 
@1.77 last year. The close was at $1.61. 
May closed today at $1.47%; July, $1.30. 

BARLEY—Prices declined, and ranged 55 
@88c for poor to fancy, against 60@88c last 
week, and $1.32@1.56 last year. The close 
was 63@79c. May closed at 65@67%c. 

CORN GOODS—Trade improved moderate- 
ly, and prices declined. Corn flour $2.15; 
corn meal, $1.80; cream meal, $1.70; pearl 
hominy, $1.85; hominy grits, $1.80; oatmeal, 
$3.10,—per 100 lbs, in car lots, Rolled oats, 
$2.90 per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy at $42@43 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 192 


Flour, bbis..... 144 254 118 203 
Wheat, bus.... 321 418 392 1,106 
Corn, bus...... 5,621 2,029 2,430 1,127 
Gate, Webs ceces 1,178 1,796 941 1,612 
Rye, bus....... 107 203 262 156 
Barley, bus.... 293 182 190 149 





BALTIMORE, JAN, 22 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............06. $9. 50@9.75 
Spring standard brands .......... 9. 9.00 @9.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.50@9.75 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 9.00@9.25 
Winter short patent ............+. 9.50 @9.75 
Winter straight (near-by) ....... 8.00@8.25 
Tee HOG, WHtee bess ceccececcocce 8.75 @9.25 
Rye flour, standard ..........+.s. 8.00 @8.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ $11.25 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 11.25 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.75 
CHa GE GRPRI ceccvceccscssses » 10.50 


MILLFEED—FEasier as to flour middlings, 
otherwise unchanged and inactive. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36@37; soft winter bran, $39@40; standard 
middlings, $33@34; flour middlings, $36@37; 
red dog, $44@45; city mills’ middlings, $33 
@34, 


WHEAT—Down 4@10%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 313,541 bus; 


exports, 167,239; stock, 2,552,939. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.90%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.83; January, 
$1.83; February, $1.83%; March, $1.85%; 


range of southern for week, $1.64@1.88%. 

CORN—Off 2% @3%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 624,510 bus; exports, 
631,219; stock, 437,385. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, 81%c; January, 80%c; February, 
79%c; range of southern for week, 84@90c; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4@4.10. 

OATS—Lost 5@5%c; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 37,759 bus; exports, 
3,237; stock, 478,658. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 53c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 52c, 

RYE—Declined 3c; movement and demand 
fine. Receipts, 379,699 bus; exports, 343,901; 
stock, 806,214. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.80%; southern bag lots, 
$1.60. 
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BOSTON, JAN. 22 

FLOUR—Per 196 ibs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special PPA nae 60@11.00 
Spring patents, standard ..-.... 9.25@10.25 
Hard winter patents ........... 9% He SH 25 
Soft winter patents ............ 9.60@10.26 
Soft winter straights........... 9.26@ 9.75 
Soft winter clears ...........+. 8.75@ 9.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.00@ 9.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
easy on all grades. Spring bran, $36.50; 
winter bran, $37@37.50; middlings, $34@39; 
mixed feed, $37.50@39; red dog, $47; second 
clears, $51; gluten feed, $56.28; hominy feed, 
$39.40; stock feed, $40.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $20; cottonseed meal, $41@44,—all 
in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Slow demand, and 
market lower. White corn flour, $2.50@2.75; 
white corn meal, $2.25@2.50; hominy grits 
and samp, $2.25@2.50; cream of maize, $4.50 
@4.75; yellow granulated corn meal, $2.20; 
bolted yellow, $2.15; feeding, $1.75; cracked 
corn, $1.75,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Steady demand, with no 
change in prices. Rolled is quoted at $3.10. 
and cut and ground at $3.41, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis....*13, 226 16,740 
Wheat, bus... ....% 80,800 8, 762 312, 867 
Corn, bus. - 4,178 700 1,418 
Oats, bus..... 19,119 49,990 14,305 217, 353 


Bye, BUG... secs 900 «+. 46,621 
Corn meal, bbls 125 TT eee eee 
Oatmeal, cases. 205 350 eee eee 
Oatmeal, sacks, eee 4,200 eee 


*Includes 3,065 bbis for export, : mean’ 
with 975 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Jan. 22: to Liverpool, 79,530 bus wheat; 
to Rotterdam, 159,747; to Bergen, 173,073 
bus rye; to Hamburg, 42,857. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 25 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 Ibs, were within the following 
range: 

Jan. 25 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 


COLTON ..ccccccees $9.40@9.60 $14.05 @14.80 
Standard patent.... 9.00@9.45 13.25@14.10 
Bakers patent ..... 8.70@9.20 12.75@13.50 
*First clear, jute... 6.25@6.50 9.25@ 9.50 
*Second clear, jute. ....@5.00 6.25@ 6.50 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan. 25), in 
jute, were: 

Jan. 25 Year ago 


Medium semolina.. .$9.40@9.50 $.....@12.26 
Durum flour ........ 7.60@7.70 9.75 @10.25 
CIOMP socsccccscees + «e+e @5.25 .....@ 6.60 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
19 1920 1919 1918 

Jan. 29... weoees 239,855 213,215 180,575 
Jan, 22... 257,685 288,505 238,355 221,760 
Jan, 15... 242.755 386,280 244.965 283,925 
Jan. 8.... 231,965 430,390 297,265 294,210 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan. 29... «weueee 11,626 3 ..cuee 61,680 
Jan. 22. 2,585 2.170 = wnveee 51.930 
Jan. 15. 1,070 3.730 = acecee 24,915 
Jan, 8.... 3,570 1,615 67,840 20,070 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 

ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Nov. 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 

Dec. 4. 61 68,565 229,525 222,570 745 i, 100 

Dec. 11. 60 68,065 198,815 215,710 1,060 

Dec. 18. 61 68,565 203,985 221,140 1,430 400 

Dec. 25. 61 68,565 152,865 180,785 640 TT 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Jan, 1.. 61 68,565 159,670 213,025 1,3°5 255 
Jan. 8.. 61 68,565 176,830 232,610 715 eee 
Jan, 15. 59 67,715 201,735 201,995 eee eee 
Jan, 22. 49 65,475 146,290 157,480 eee 255 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 25), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Jan. 25 Year ago 

WOR ceccccccccces $.....@26.00 $42.00@43.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 44.00@46.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@30.00 53.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@36.00 60.00@61.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.50@26.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@27.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 27.25@27.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 28.00@28.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.45@ 2.50 
Corn meal, yellowt .......es0+% 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® .......+..000% 9.50@ 9.60 
Rye flour. pure dark® .........+. 6.45@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.60@ 7.65 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 7.45@ 7.50 
RRolled Onte®® ....ccccccccsccces -@ 2.75 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 8. coos 00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 12.00@16.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@11.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 11.00@18.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.09@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 


Can. black seed screenings, ton. 9.00@12.00 
Linseed oil meal® ......c...6.- « «ee «- @39.00 

*In sacks. ¢tPer 100 Ibs. Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 
Jan. No.1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
19... 177% @181% 172% @177% 170% @173% 
20... 172% @176% 167% @172% 165% @168% 
21... 167 @171 162 @167 158 @163 
22... 167 @171 163 @168 161 @164 
24... 172% @176% 168% @173% 166% @169% 
25... 170% @174% 166% @171% 164% @167% 
Jan. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
19... 171% @176% 168% @173% 166% @110% 
20... 166% @171% 163% @166% 160% @165% 
21... 161 @166 158 @163 155 @160 
22... 162 @167 159 @i64 156 @161 
24... 167% @172% 164% @169% 161% @166% 
25... 165% @170% ge 159% @164% 
Jan. March May an, March May 
19. -$1.65% $1. 63% 33. «++ $1.56 $1.564% 
Stee 1.60% 1.59 24..... 1.61% 1.59% 
31..... 1.65 1.53% 25..... 157% 1.55 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18... 57@58 38% @39% 160 @161 53@74 
19... 55@56 88%@39 156%@157% 52@73 
20... 54@55 38% @39 154% @155% 50@71 
21... 52@53 38% @38% 153% @154% 49@68 
22... 52@53 38% @38% 154% @155% 49@68 
24... 53@54 38% @39% 156% @157% 49@68 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan, 24 
Jan. 22 Jan. 15 1920 
Wheat, bus .....2,747,700 2,059,320 2,722,720 





Flour, bbis ..... - 20,625 20,099 11,776 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,537 2,387 1,428 
Corn, bus ....... 565,020 603,360 213,520 
Oats, Dus ..c.v00 568,320 491,630 248,970 
Barley, bus ..... $51,640 340,500 201.550 
Rye, bus ........ 174,640 131,080 198,400 
Flaxseed, bus ... 69,600 71,900 112.640 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Jan, 24 
Jan. 22 Jan. 15 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,053,530 1,040,520 1,021,650 
Flour, bbis ...... 302,699 279,574 381.602 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,405 10,896 13,587 
Corn, bus ....... 391,690 325,120 208,500 
Cate, BON .csccs. 349,740 328,440 386,120 
Barley, bus ..... 322.380 420,540 200,660 
Rye, bus ........ 146,520 102,200 252,520 
Flaxseed, bus ... Fe 6,300 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 24 Jan. 25 
Jan. 22 Jan.15 1920 1919 








Wo. 2 Gavk ...0: 1,382 1,462 511 3,996 
No. 1 northern.. 23 42 80 11,439 
No, 2 northern... 16 16 9 1,546 
Others ......... 5,529 5,514 8,050 6,790 
Totals ..cccees 6,951 7,034 8,650 23,771 
BO AGES. cccccss 584 488 eee eee 
BR BOAT ccccisee 12,423 12,345 eee ev5 
S| rere 13,781 14,637 ee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 24 Jan. 25 Jan. 26 
Jan, 22 Jan. 15 1920 1919 1918 
Comm .-. 679 495 181 60 201 
Oats ...8,274 17,935 3,256 755 1,416 
Barley ..1,186 1,239 750 1,853 1,106 
Rye ... 37 51 5,327 3,928 548 
Flaxs’d. “1,149 1,132 26 67 99 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o—Mpls— -———Duluth——7. 
Track Toarr. Track Jan, May 
Jan, 18....$1.96 1.96 1.98 1.96 2.96 
Jan, -19.... 1.95 1.95 1.97% 1.96 2.05 


Jan, 20.... 1.93% 1.93% 1.95% 1.95 2.03% 
Jan, 21.... 1.89% 1.89% 1.93 1.91 2.01 
Jan, 22.... 1.89 1.89 1.93 , 1.90 2.01 
Jan, 24.... 1.89% 1.89% 1.94 1.92 2.02 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 

7--—Receipts——, -——-In store——_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis... 70 113 110 1,149 26 67 
Duluth...... 42 9 62 1,510 61 92 


Totals.... 112 122 162 2,659 87 159 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 22, 
1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis ... 3,843 2,593 389 282 
Duluth ........ 2,832 899 2,038 626 
Totals ....... 6,675 3,492 2,427 908 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan, 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ce We Mme 006060606 1,319 642 207 eee 
Consolidated ..... 1,069 28 13 * 26 
Ogiivies ......... 718 80 39 eee 
Western ........ 922 163 17 68 
Grain Growers .. 1,556 491 87 eee 
Fort William .... 195 127 45 144 
SS eae 2,838 1,508 184 224 
Northwestern .... 624 19 12 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,974 1,354 503 1 
Can. Gov't ...... 554 851 169 607 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,341 409 71 83 
Dav. & Smith ... 38 44 13 eee 

Potale ..ccsece 16,147 65,715 1,357 1,053 
Year ago ....... - 7,120 3,433 1,198 265 
Receipts ......... 821 473 73 77 
Rail shipments... 821 119 50 1 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 9 No, 2C. W......1,400 
No, 1 northern..7,382 No. 3 C. W.... oy oy 
No. 2 northern. .3,291 ‘eed 185 





No. 3 northern. .3,671 546 
ng 6 vccoscceue WEF «- 692 

BD cescccecse Sn Others .........1,128 
Deocial bin ..... 7 —_—_— 


MO..6 ccccccecss - 88 
POE cccccsccece 28 
DUOFEM cccccccss 27 
Winter ......... 19 
Others ......... 766 


Total ........16,147 


United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United States 

on Jan. 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,510 532 493 834 78 
Boston ..... 1 1 15 1 oe 
Buffalo ..... 5,535 233 2,253 ste 289 
Afloat .... 364 eon eee eae eee 
Chicago .... 881 4,225 11,559 11 411 
Detroit ..... 61 27 152 57 +9 


Total .........5,716 








Duluth ..... 1,475 e+e 2,709 178 67 
Galveston ...3,877 53 ese 490 eee 
Indianapolis. 122 550 383 1 see 


Kan, City...2,314 811 1,380 97 eee 
Milwaukee... 62 404 904 52 101 
Minneapolis 6,951 679 8,274 37 1,186 
N. Orleans. .3,393 585 309 106 317 


Newp. gal ee eee 4 eee eee 
New York...4, 562 80 1,058 205 298 
Omaha ..... 1,109 689 1,146 40 36 
Peoria ...... 9 333 313 1 oes 
eo hy a 1,503 301 342 260 7 
St. Louis. 348 134 858 13 13 
Toledo ..... 801 151 735 27 2 














Totals ...35,878 9,788 32,877 2,410 2,805 
Last year ..63,182 3,496 11,661 18,783 3,093 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 2,276,000 bus; rye, 46,- 
000; barley, 25,000. Increases—Corn, 1,879,- 
000 bus; oats, 577,000. 


Exports for Week Ended Jan. 15, 1921 
— Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bbis bus 

998. "000 52,000 72,000 40,000 





New York... 
Portland, 

Maine .... 107,008. .oooe § ssves 
Boston ..... BEZCOS . vices cecve 


Philadelphia 135,000 9,000 24,000 
Baltimore 113,000 168,000 56,000 
N. Orleans..1,870,000 62,000 8,000 





Galvestem ...E8,00B, 008 cecce ceevse sesec 
St. John, 
N. B. ..... 66,000 ..... 45,000 37,000 





Tots., wk. .6,440,000 281,000 211,000 77,000 
Prev, week..7,279,000 448,000 180,000 159,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 





bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom .... 815,000 160,000 85,000 
Continent ....ccc.ee. 5,610,000 112,000 81,000 
S. and Cent. America ...... cece 4,000 
West TmGies® .cccccce ceeces ceoee 2,000 
Other countries .... 15,000 9,000 39,000 
TOUtals cvcecvccoses 6,440,000 281,000 211,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 15, 1921, 
with comparisons: 

1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ..... «ees 220,848,000 109,109,000 
Fiour, ODIO ....ccccee 7,751,000 12,485,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 255,729,000 165,290,000 
Corn, BUS .ccoe oevcee 6,204,000 1,510,000 
Oats, bus ........065 6,349,000 26,934,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports  _ 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Jan. 15, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output—, -—-Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ... 5,950 8,406 57 181 
St. Paul ..cccss 187 281 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 287 514 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 3,837 4,931 13 9 

Totals ....... 10,261 14,132 70 190 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were 
as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





a From 








Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 66.50 .... 66.50 66.50 .... 
Amsterdam ... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp 30.00 30.00 27.50 30.00 30.00 
Belfast .... 45.00 .... 45.00 30.00 .... 
Bremen 40.00 40.00 27.50 40.00 40.00 
Bristol .......+.. BO.CO cece cose seve coos 
WOURED acccvccs Sees wees GOO ese cece 
Christiania .... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Copenhagen ... 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
COPE. ccsscnccce GEO ccce case veee 
Dublin ......... 45.00 30.00 
Dundee ........ 66.50 .... 66.50 66.50 
Glasgow ....... 30.00 45.00 30.00 30.00 
Gothenburg .... 50.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 30.00 27.50 30.00 30.00 
Havre ......++% 30.00 .... 27.50 30.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 60.00 .... 60.00 60.00 
BOOT cc ccccccccs 30.00 45.00 .... .... 
EMH wccccccccs Ge dso 25h6 b608 ctes 
Liverpool ...... 45.00 45.00 30.00 30.00 45.00 
London ....... + 30.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Londonderry ... 45.00 .... 45.00 66.50 .... 
Manchester .... 45.00 45.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Malmd ....... © esce cose GOOD cece seco 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.60 
Stockholm ..... coos coos BO.08 wee cove 
Southampton .. 45.00 +.... .0.s cece ecvcs 
Stavanger ..... cove cece GO.08 ccc 
Danzig .. prediearenss eeee 
St. John’s, N. KF. 75.00 eeee S660 © 


The rate from Portland, "Maine, to Bristol 


January 26, 1921 


is 45c; Glasgow, 45c; Liverpool, 45c; Lon- 
don, 45c. 

Owing to frequent changes, these rates are 
subject to confirmation. 





TESTING WHEAT FOR MOISTURE 

Great Farts, Mont., Jan. 22.—A series 
of tests to determine percentages of 
moisture in wheat sufficient to cause loss 
in shipping and in milling will be made 
at the direction of the Montana Grain 
be ony Bye - Warehousing Commission, 
which found the moisture problem 
arising in most of the controversies that 
have come before it. The commission, 
composed of John M. Davis, Hamilton, 
president; Thomas Connelly, Havre, and 
T. S. Hunt, Broadview, has recentiy com- 
pleted a two-day hearing, at Bozeman, 
of cases arising in that section. 

The Gallatin Valley Milling Co. was 
defendant in one case in which Mark 
White, a farmer living near the Green- 
wood elevator of the company, charged 
he had sustained a loss because of the re- 
fusal of the company to accept a load of 
wheat he had delivered there, because 
of the alleged presence of too much 
moisture. Another hearing was on the 
complaint of Frank Smith, of the Equity 
Elevator Co., that the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. had unnecessarily delayed ship- 
ments of wheat. C. W. Sweet, manager 
of the Bozeman mill of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., explained that the delay 
had been due in part to failure of roads 
to furnish the cars needed, and in part 
to a breakdown in the elevator ma- 
chinery. 

In both cases the commission reserved 
its judgment, though informally its mem- 
bers indicated the belief that in the lat- 
ter case the milling company was not re- 
sponsible for the delays in moving the 
grain. 

Joun A. Curry. 





VERDICT FOR SUGAR DEALER 
Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 22.—A jury in 
the United States court here this week 
rendered a verdict for Frey & Son, Inc., 


distributing grocers of Baltimore, in the - 


suit of the Bradlee & McIntosh Co., of 
Boston, to recover an alleged loss of 
$34,233.53 in the resale of a cargo of 
foreign sugar, said to have been sold to 
Frey & Son, but which, it is claimed, 
they refused to accept. It is stated the 
contract was made April 26, 1920, at 24c 
lb, but that the price had declined when 
the sugar arrived at New York about a 
month later. The court ruled that the 
contract required a shipment from Hong- 
kong in a vessel bound for New York 
direct, and not a shipment to London, 
where the sugar was transshipped. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





NO LOANS FOR GERMAN TRADE 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 22.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston has an- 
nounced, as the first definite regulation 
with respect to the revived operations of 
the War Finance Corporation, that no 


‘loans to support trade with Germany 


will be approved by the corporation. 

Though the War Finance Corporation 
has announced its readiness to consider 
applications for loans, it is understood 
that only a very few have thus far been 
received. In fact, it is believed widely 
here that the corporation will accomplish 
little in the way of actual credits before 
March 4, when the Republicans take over 
the reins of the government and assume 
responsibility for the legislation recently 
enacted by the Republican Congress over 
President Wilson’s veto. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





DATA ON MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Jan. 22.—The 
Bureau of. Markets has established a 
statistical section to prepare complete 
figures bearing on marketing problems. 
The new division has already accumulat- 
ed files which are expected to provide 
valuable information on marketing prob- 
lems just as soon as they can be analyzed 
and tabulated by competent statistical 
authorities. The Bureau of Markets is 
at present considering the issuance of a 
comprehensive annual summary of mar- 
ket conditions showing, statistically, 
price trends in the various major mar- 
kets in whose operations the bureau is 
interested. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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Demand for flour this week has shown 
considerable improvement, and most mills 
report good business. The present weak- 
ness in the wheat market, however, is 
having a depressing effect on the trade, 
and millers anticipate another falling off 
in volume of sales. There is no change 
in spring wheat flour. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is offering more freely, and 
prices have been reduced 25@50c bbl. 
Quotations: top patent springs, $10.90 
bbl, in bags, and second patents $10.40, 
delivered Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash; Ontario winters, $9 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, Toronto or Montreal. 

The amount of flour sold for export 
this week has fallen off slightly, com- 
pared with previous weeks, but a fair 
number of sales have been made. The 
falling wheat prices are affecting sales 
in this market also. Manitoba export 
patents have been sold at 72s 6d@75s 6d 
per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., Liverpool, Lon- 
don or Glasgow. Ontario winter wheat 
flour is selling at 70s@7\1s 6d, c.i.f. terms, 
and a fair amount of business has been 
done at these prices. 

Flour business with the United States 
is’ of small volume at present. Mills 
are wiliing to sell at $9.50 bbl for top 
patent springs, in jute, $9 for seconds, 
and $8.60 for Ontario soft winters, Ameri- 
can funds, 

MILLFEED 

There is a good demand for bran, and 
buyers are willing to pay a premium of 
$1@2 ton. Shorts are not in such good 
request, and sales are reported as having 
been made at $39 ton. In car lots with 
flour, bran is worth $40 ton, and shorts 
$40, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Supplies of western wheat en route 
from the west are not very plentiful, and 
it is evident that exporters have been 
buying spring wheat in transit. Any 
wheat that can be bought today is for 
shipment from Fort William. The de- 
livered price is $2.19% bu for No. 1 
northern. Ontario winter wheat is com- 
ing out freely, but mills do not seem 
anxious to buy now at the prices asked 
by farmers. Millers are paying $1.80@ 
1.85 bu at their doors for wagonloads, 
while the car lot price is $1.90@1.95. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal and rolled oats are in fairly 
good demand. Prices show no improve- 
ment. Today’s quotation for rolled oats 
is $3.35@3.50 per 90-lb bag, delivered; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. For export, oatmeal and 
rolled oats are quoted at 60@6ls per 
280 Ibs, in bags, c.i.f. terms. Reground 
oat hulls are bringing better prices, and 
sales have been made at $20@22 ton, in 
bags, at mills. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are meeting with a ready sale, 
but deliveries are light. Quotations: No. 
2 white Ontario oats, 55@56c bu; barley, 
95@97c; rye, $1.75; buckwheat, $1.05; 
No. 3 yellow American corn, 85c,—in 
cars, country points. 


NOTES 


C. C. Fields, manager Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., visited Torento 
this week. 

In Kitchener, Ont., the price of bread 
dropped from 26c to 24c for the large 
loaf on Monday. 


B. B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 


ble Co., Cincinnati, spent part of this 
week in Toronto. 

There is an improved inquiry for oil 
cake and meal, and mills report that 
they can sell any quantity at $52 ton for 
cake and $54 for meal, in bags, mill 
points. 

The burning of the flax building at the 
experimental farm at Ottawa, Ont., on 
Tuesday, is a serious loss to the Domin- 
ion government in connection with re- 
search work which had been carried on 
in that line. 

The Rockland Cocoa & Chocolate Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has made an assignment 
to E. R. C. Clarkson & Co. No state- 
ment of the affairs of the company has 
as yet been made, but it is understood 
the liabilities will be heavy. 

During the month of November, last, 
Canada imported 13,728 bus wheat from 
the United States for domestic consump- 
tion, and for eight months ending with 
November, 69,220 bus. In the same month 
2,510 bbls of flour were brought in from 
the same source for domestic consump- 
tion, and in the eight months 15,610 bbls. 


A. E. McCuaig, manager Chaplin Bros. 
& Co., and C. B. Watts, secretary Do- 
minion Millers’ Association, Toronto, rep- 
resented the Toronto Board of Trade at 
Detroit on Tuesday, in connection with 
the joint efforts of the American and 
Canadian grain exchanges in fighting the 
proposal of the lake steamship people to 
unload the payment of shoveling and 
trimming charges upon shippers. 

According to trade statistics recently 
published, Canada led all other countries 
in supplying Trinidad, B.W.I., with food- 
stuffs in 1919. The total value of this 
trade amounted to $4,203,998, against $3,- 
485,486 in the previous year. The bulk 
of the business consisted of flour and 
salt fish. During 1919, foodstuffs valued 
at $2,588,534 were imported from the 
United States, $580,536. from Great 
Britain and $1,504,104 from British pos- 
sessions other than Canada. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 22.—Generally 
speaking, the flour situation remains un- 
changed. For the last day or two the 
Winnipeg wheat market was a little 
weaker, even in view of an increase in 
the premium and heavy American buying 
of Canadian wheat. There have been 
numerous inquiries from the United 
Kingdom for Canadian second patent 
and first clear flours, and one or two 
sales are reported for first half Febru- 
ary, seaboard clearance, at 73@76s per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. 

Millers do not anticipate a big in- 
crease in exports of flour to the United 
Kingdom until around April, as by that 
time the buyers on the other side are 
expecting that flour will be absolutely 
decontrolled and the Royal Commission 
will be out of business. The advance 
in the exchange rate on sterling is un- 
doubtedly helping to stimulate business 
a little. 

It is reported that inquiries have been 
received here for cargo lots of flour to 
the Levant markets, but as yet nothing 
appears to have been definitely closed. 
The Scandinavian market seems to be 
practically at a standstill. No business 
in flour or feed is being done with South 
Africa. Dealers there report having 
considerable stocks of Australian flour 
on hand, also high priced Canadian flour 
which the government bought some 
months ago, and which it is now dispos- 
ing of at reduced prices. Until these 
stocks are worked off, millers do not 
anticipate new business. 

As regards the local market, a fair 
amount of business continues to be done 


in spring wheat flour. Sales of car lots 
of first patents are being made at $10.90 
bbl, second patents at $10.40, and strong 
bakers at $10.20, jute bags, ex-track, less 
10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour re- 
mains unchanged, with a steady demand. 
Sales of car lots of choice grades are 
reported at $9.50 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, ex-track, while winter wheat pat- 
ents sold at $10.25@10.50, in new cotton 
bags, ex-store. 

A few car lots are reported as having 
been sold to the New England states at 
about $9.20@9.40 bbl, delivered, New 
York funds. There is a feeling over the 
border that the new tariff bill now before 
the Senate committee will be rejected 
when it is finally presented for consid- 
eration. 

Very little flour is being sold to the 
West Indies, where dealers appear to be 
working off their congested stocks. New- 
foundland does not appear to be buying 
at present, although one or two sales 
have been made recently for January 
mill shipment at about $13, c.i.f., per 
196 lbs, for top patent flours packed in 
barrels. 

Millfeeds are in steady demand, and 
sales of car lots of both bran and shorts 
have been made at $40.25, ex-track, less 
25e ton for spot cash. There is quite a 
good demand at present for both, and 
better prices are being paid. locally for 
same than can be secured over the bor- 
der. 

The price of rolled oats remains un- 
changed, and small sales are reported at 
$3.45@3.50 per 90 lbs for standard 
grades, while car lots are quoted at $3.25 
@3.40, ex-track. 


NOTES 


F. W. Young, general manager of the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association, 
was in Montreal recently on business. 

A. C. McLeod and A. Pratt, of the 
Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont., were in Montreal this 
week, 

The United Fruit Co. announces the 
withdrawal of its Boston-Panama serv- 
ice, owing to lack of freight. This can- 
cellation mainly affects eastern millers. 


The Elder-Dempster Co. announces, 
to the regret of Canadian exporters, that 
it has been compelled to withdraw the 
Bassam from its west coast of Africa 
service, owing to lack of freight. 

The Canadian Freight Association has 
issued tariff No. 16, effective Jan. 22, 
under which shipments of flour originat- 
ing in Canada for export via the United 
States seaboard can be prepaid at the 
point of origin in Canada in Canadian 
funds, plus 60 per cent of the current 
New York premium at time of shipment. 
Prior to the tariff becoming effective, 
shipments originating in Canada and 
clearing via New York, Philadelphia or 
Boston had to go forward freight col- 
lect at the seaboard, payable in Ameri- 
can funds. This new tariff is a decided 
benefit to Canadian millers. 

T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnipec, Man., Jan. 22.—The situa- 
tion of the flour market is much the same 
as last week. Prices show no change. 
On account of existing stocks being low, 


a small but steady demand is coming. 


from millers. 

Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $11.15 bbl. in jute 
bags, second patents $10.55, and clears 
$9.50, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Alberta. From western Alberta to 
the Pacific Coast, prices rise progressive- 


ly. For 30-day terms, 10c is added to 
the foregoing, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 

There is practically no change in the 
market for millfeeds. Bran is quoted at 
$35 ton, in bags, and shorts at $37, in 
cars or mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Mani- 
toba points. 

WHEAT 

A quieter wheat market, with a decline 
in prices, was experienced this week. The 
export demand is not large, that existing 
being domestic. The export trade is 
awaiting the decision of the Argentine 
government with regard to the tax to be 
imposed on wheat for export. The farm- 
ers with heavy holdings at the lake ter- 
minals and in the interior are still re- 
fusing to sell at the present prices, and 
are giving every evidence that they large- 
ly intend to carry over until spring. In- 
spections this week averaged 422 cars 
per day, against 554 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 


ing Jan, 22: --—Futures—, 


Cash May July 
SOM, BT oc cciosas $1.97% $1.92% $1.86 
Ok EP be céeccss 1.98 5g 1.925% 1.86 
SOR. BOF cc ccscce 1.97 5% 1.91% 1.85 
FOR, BO cccccceccs 1.92% 1.86% 1.79% 
a ene 1.88 1.81% 1.74% 
SOR, BB ccicvevese 1.90 1.83% 1.76 

OATMEAL 


Prices for oatmeal are’ unchanged, and 
demand poor. The jobbing price for 
rolled oats is now around $3 per 80-lb 
bag, while mill prices range downward 
to as low as $2.80, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. Oatmeal in 98-lb bags is 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Business is still quiet ih the coarse 
grain markets. Demand continues poor 
to indifferent, while at the same time 
offerings are very light. Since a week 
ago, oats have decreased 4c, barley 614c 
and ‘rye 61%4c. Closing prices: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 4914¢ bu; barley, 
88c; rye, $1.674%,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

RYE FLOUR 


The market for this product shows a 
weaker tendency. Prices remain the 
same. Best patents are worth $10.50 
bbl, in bags; medium grade, $9.50; dark, 
$7; rye meal, $8.50,—delivered Manitoba 
points. 

NOTES 


Approximately 1,500 delegates from all 
parts of the province are in Edmonton 
to attend the annual convention of the 
United Farmers of Alberta this week. 
The most important matter scheduled for 
consideration is the proposed co-opera- 
tive marketing plan for wheat and grain 
products of the three western provinces. 

The first shipment of flour from Van- 
couver mills for Europe will go this week 
on the Harrison Direct Line steamer 
Chancellor. The flour movement to Eu- 
rope from this port can be developed to 
between 200 and 500 tons a month, pro- 
vided the wheat can be obtained from the 
prairies. There are 200 tons of flour 
for the Chancellor from the Victory mills 
of Vancouver. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by James Stewart, chairman of the Can- 
ada Wheat Board, and F. W. Riddell, 
vice chairman of the Canada Wheat 
Board and general manager of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., will place their knowledge and ex- 
perience at the disposal of the govern- 
ment in determining whether any method 
can be devised which will tend to over- 
come the uncertainties, inequalities and 
speculative disadvantages of the present 
methods of marketing wheat. 

L. E. Gray. 
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TRADING IN FUTURES 


The economic value and soundness of 
trading in futures and, along with it, 
of the service performed by grain ex- 
changes, has recently been challenged and 
called into question. The criticism is in- 
— because of the opportunity af- 
orded by this system for the play of 
speculative influences. It is worth noting 
that no one as yet, either friend or foe, 
has been able to come forward with a 
practical substitute, and, also, that much 
of the uninformed criticism loses its con- 
fidence and standing on a more thorough 
investigation of the question. The pres- 
ent system did not spring full-fledged 
from the brain of one man, some eco- 
nomic wizard and genius, but represents 
the best thought of thousands of practical 
minds in the gradual adaptation of means 
to an economic end and purpose. It is 
an economic evolution of years, and 
hence the difficulty experienced in find- 
ing a practical substitute. 

Curiously enough, the present crusade 
against the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
trading in futures, is a result, or con- 
comitant, of declining rather than ad- 
vancing prices. Many millers and grain 
men got in wrong on the market, and 
farmers have all taken heavy losses. It 
is doubtful if such a clamor would have 
gone up from these sources but for the 
drastic and rather rapid decline,—if 
prices had advanced instead of declined. 
The consumer might then have been 
heard from, although he had become ac- 
customed to high prices. 

The present system of trading in fu- 
tures is a clever and ingenious device for 
distributing the risk incident to the pur- 
chase and holding of grain among a 
multitude of holders or speculators, 
somewhat analogous, in the result accom- 
plished, to fire insurance. Its advan- 
tages in the way of economy, insurance, 
continuous quotations, a known and pub- 
lished price reflected to every part of the 
country, a ready and constant market, 
ease of financing, facilitation of move- 
ment and even distribution, and hence 
prevention of localized scarcity or famine, 
are too well known to the trade to re- 
quire argument or presentation. 

The speculator forms an indispensable 
part of the system, as he rurnishes the 
distribution of the risks. Without him, 
the currents of hedging sales and hedg- 
ing purchases might not meet in a mar- 
ket at the same instant and the volume of 
the stream of trading might not be suf- 
ficient to absorb hedging transactions 
with a minimum effect on the market. 
With speculation not encouraged, the 
market would become too narrow and 
restricted to be of any use for hedging 
purposes. An illustration of this fact is 
found in some of the smaller markets 
where hedging is impracticable. 

But it is not the obvious advantages of 
the Board of Trade and of trading in 
futures, as stated and restated in de- 
fense by members of these boards, which 
constitute the complaint and attempted 
indictment of them. It has to do with 
the alleged abuse of the speculative in- 
fluence. It has come into the limelight 
recently because of conditions particular- 
ly favorable to these influences. There is 
no question that the speculator, either in 
grains or stocks, under certain favorable 
circumstances, can unduly influence prices 
for a longer or shorter time, quite regard- 
less of basic conditions and more funda- 
mental factors. - 

As a matter of fact, the stage has 
been ideally set for the speculative op- 


erator. There had been the greatest war 
in history, a guaranteed wheat price at 
a high level, tremendous expansion of 
commercial activities and inflation of 
money, credits, wages, and commodity 
prices,—and the period of decontrol and 
deflation was at hand, The opportunity 
thus created was one of rare occurrence, 
comparable to that incident to the war. 

When the Federal Reserve Board ad- 
vanced its interest rates and sought to 
curtail loans, it set in motion a process 
which brought about the deflation hither- 
to accomplished in this country through 
panics. 
got under full headway. Falling prices, 
resulting in a consumers’ strike, brought 
about a state of the public mind, a psy- 
chological miasma, very favorable to the 
speculator and short seller. For the time 
being, sentiment seemed to rule supreme, 
regardless of more fundamental factors 
such as the law of supply and demand 
and the cost of production. 

Under such conditions the market can 
be sold off to an absurd and unjustifiable 
price. The speculator, not basic condi- 
tions, makes the price, and the present 
indictment against the system rests upon 
this foundation. The situation is helped 
along by the fact that nobody knows just 
what the price should be, at any given 
time, as determined by fundamentals. 
Everybody is guessing. The determina- 
tion of the market price is not an exact 
science, a mathematical equation in which 
all the factors are known and an exact 
result is attained. The price at any given 
time simply reflects the opinion of many 
minds on this subject. Specifically, the 
public, and many in the trade, believe 
that the speculator took undue advantage 
of this situation and played it to the 
limit, to the detriment of millers and 
producers. 

There seems to be no middle ground 
between the present system and operating 
on a cash basis. If necessary, the grain 
and milling trades can doubtless function 
on a cash basis, as they did before the 
Civil War. However, in view of the mas- 
sive trade structure which has been built 
upon the present system, and of its many 
obvious advantages, any radical change 
could hardly be regarded in any other 
light than a stupendous experiment, in- 
volving serious disturbance and danger 
to this structure. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TR WOO cc ccccceccsccves 21,600 46 
Let WOOK .cccccccccccsece 22,700 47 
VOGP BHO ccccccscccvcccnce 23,500 49 
Two years AZO .......ese0e 22,300 46 
Three years ago .......+56% 22,800 47 


, CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 

weeks of 1920 and 1919: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


19319... ceee 31 176,310 66,743 38 
BOSRT wc cscues 26 156,210 58,926 37 
1920. ..ccceee 10 74,760 42,138 56 
1919..... gees 13 87,660 39,474 465 

*Week ending Jan. 22. tWeek ending 


Jan. 15. 
NOTES 

The walls of the grain elevator at El- 
gin, Ohio, collapsed recently, and thou- 
sands of bushels of grain were dumped 
on the tracks, stopping traffic for several 
hours. 

W. M. Elward, who has been represent- 
ing the C. S. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minn., in this territory, has gone with the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
will represent that firm in the state of 
Ohio. ‘ 


The deflationary period then. 
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R. J. Miller, Anderson, Ind., is now 
central states representative for the 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. He 
is the son of Oscar Miller, who has rep- 
resented the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in Indiana for many years. 

The Larrowe Milling Co., Toledo, has 
filed suit for $8,650 against 10 fire ingur- 
ance companies, alleging that defendants 
failed to make payment on an insurance 

olicy covering a quantity of feed burned 
n the Toledo Terminal warehouse a year 
ago. 

The estate of the late Harry D. Fal- 
lis, of the Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo, 
is estimated at $267,952.25 by the probate 
court. Linton D. Fallis and Martha M. 
Heck, children of Mr. Fallis, who in- 
herited the bulk of the estate, are execu- 
tors. 

The Johnston-Holley Co. has succeeded 
to the brokerage business formerly con- 
ducted under the style of S. C. Johnston 
& Co., Birmingham, Ala. S. C. Johnston 
has been in the brokerage business there 
for many years, and has handled flour 
and feed, as well as other lines. 

Childers Bros., Selma, Ala., have suc- 
ceeded to the brokerage business for- 
merly conducted under the style of H. E. 
Childers & Co. H. E. Childers and E. R. 
Childers are now the principals, and the 
firm gives some attention to flour, repre- 
senting the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla, 


GEORGIA 

Atitanta, Ga., Jan. 22.—There was 
generally a better tone to trade in all 
lines during the week, especially flour. 
Retailers and jobbers came into the mar- 
ket for limited lots, which resulted in 
stimulating trade. Prices on flour ad- 
vanced about 50c bbl on practically all 
grades. Stocks, which, have been moder- 
ate to rather large, have been reduced, 
and some new buying prevails. 

Millfeeds are still rather dul, although 
prices are more steady, and there was 
better business than for many weeks 
past, although some of the jobbers still 
have feeds on hand which represent a 
loss to them at the prevailing prices. 
Bran has been in fair demand this week, 
and prices have advanced several dollars, 
due to the shortage in produetion dur- 
ing the long, dull period of short time 
operation by the wheat mills. Shorts are 
very dull. Middlings are also rather 
quiet, although some moved at $88 for 
standard and $40 for soft wheat. ; 

Cottonseed meal is in good demand, 
and nae have advanced $2 ton. The 
supply is limited, on account of small 
production. Only 5 to 10 per cent of the 
oil mills in Georgia are operating. Farm- 
ers so far have refused to sell cotton- 
seed at prevailing prices. 

Hay receipts are better than for many 
weeks. The trade has a much improved 
tone, but buying is confined to imme- 
diate demand. Very few forward orders 
have been noted, and prices are about 
the same as last week. 

J. Hore TicNer. 








VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Jan. 22.—The local mar- 
ket is unsettled, and buyers are taking 
on new supplies with caution, in view of 
the lower wheat market. Flour quota- 
tions during the last few days have been 
considerably reduced, and in many in- 
stances offer a wide range of values. 
Soft winter patents are quoted at $9.75 
@10.25, hard spring patents at $9.35@ 
9.85, and Kansas patents at $9.50@10.35, 


with other brands remaining at approxi- - 


mately the same figures quoted for the 
last few weeks. 

Demand for millfeed remains limited, 
and in many instances even smaller than 
during the last few months, which have 
been extremely difficult ones for mill- 
feed dealers. Soft winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $38@39 ton, standard mid- 
dlings at $33@34, and winter wheat mid- 
dlings at $37@38. Other prices are not 
sufficiently quoted to make a market. 


PORT FACILITIES 

The eight railroads operating into this 
city have agreed to absorb switching 
charges over the Belt Line Railroad to 
the municipal piers, and thereby provide 
for through bills of lading to be issued 
on incoming and outgoing freight through 
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these terminals. Tariffs to this effect 
are now being published by the railroads 
affected, offering the same advantages 
secured by municipal tariffs recently 
filed by the city for effect at these 
piers and canceled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It is now possible for the city to enter 
into competition for export and import 
business through these piers, where mod- 
ern facilities for -handling the business 
have been installed. Arthur G. King, 
port director and operator of these ter- 
minals, has recently made extensive tours 
through the Middle: West, and has been 
assured of large shipments of flour and 
other commodities from those sections to 
foreign ports through Norfolk. 

Flour handling machinery, the only 
equipment of its kind in this port, has 
been put in place by the city, furnishing 
advantages, it is said, second only to 
New Orleans in this line of business. 
Norfolk is now prepared to vigorously 
engage in this particular trade, and al- 
ready large quantities of flour, some 
from the west coast, have been promised 
for shipment through this medium. 

Josep A. Leste. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inp., Jan. 22.—Evansville 
millers are encouraged by the present 
business outlook. Wheat has gone back 
to $1.94, and considerable local wheat 
has come to the market. Farmers are 
evidently letting go their stocks rather 
than go to bank and borrow money to 
tide them over. 

What is true of the mills is also true 
of general business conditions hereabout. 
Every bank in Evansville reports that 
since the first of the year the deposits 
have increased over the same time last 
year, and that the clearings indicate a 
revival of business that had not been ex- 
pected. This is reflected in the milling 
business. 

“If the trade unions would mark down 
their prices as the miller and the mer- 
chant are doing, we would soon reach 
normal, and business would go on as if 
there had never been a war nor the after- 
math that follows such a condition,” said 
Wilbur Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
mill, whose output at normal is the 
greatest in the city and in this end of 
the state. “When workmen see that they 
must follow the general trend, building 
will begin in earnest, and employment 
puts money in circulation. We have 
plenty of money and material, but when 
90 per cent of building goes to labor, 
and labor holds its price high, people are 
not in a mood to invest.” 

In the last 10 days Evansville mills 
have received orders for. 25,000 bbls flour, 
with more than two thirds of it now on 
the rails, and by Monday all of it will 
be speeding to destination. The price 
ranges $9.75@I11, according to the pat- 
ent. Millfeed is running along at about 
the old price—$33, $34 and $35 per ton 
in carload lots. The demand for mill- 
feed has increased somewhat in the last 
week, and there has been plenty on hand 
to meet it. 

SOUTH RECOVERING 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros.’ 
mill, is home from a trip to the South, 
and reports the outlook there better than 
for some weeks. There is an increasing 
demand for flour, and business men are 
looking forward to a better feeling over 
the country. Cotton that has been held 
in stock for some time because of the 
price at which it was quoted is beginning 
to move, as well as tobacco. This is put- 
ting more money into circulation, making 
the demand for food better. 

“The South is gradually getting into a 
better frame of mind,” said Mr. Igle- 
heart. “Evansville mills sell great quan- 
tities of flour in that section of the coun- 
try, and the improved condition there 
creates a better feeling among Evansville 
millers.” W. W. Ross. 








OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 
Omana, Nes., Jan. 22.—Output of 
Omaha (Neb.) mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THiS WOOK ccccccccccccsese 8,300 84 
Emet WOOK .ccccccccccccces 7,298 30 
Year AGO ..necccccccececcs 23,982 99 
Two years AGO ....-seseeee 10,038 41 
Leien Leste 
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Last Monday G.R.-flour was reduced 
another ls, which makes a 6s reduction 
on the sack of 280 lbs within a few 
weeks. To the best of memory, over-sea 
wheat has been reduced during the same 
period by 14s 6d per qr of 480 lbs, c.i.f. 
This is supposed to be our way of keep- 
ing step with the general drop of wheat 
throughout the world, but it is rough 
and rather clumsy maneuvering. 


BAKERS NERVOUS 


Bakers feel distinctly nervous at these 
steady reductions in flour, because they 
have no idea where they will stop. 
Necessarily, trade with bakers has been 
somewhat restricted, yet many London 
millers say they have no difficulty in 
keeping their flour ‘warehouses clear. 
Presumably,-with the absence of country 
flour and the scarcity of over-sea flour, 
demand in London is sufficient to keep 
mills here busy, but bakers will only buy 
from week to week, or fortnight to 
fortnight. 


STRIKE THREAT AT LONDON MILL 


There was today a rumor that the men 
in Rank’s mill, at Victoria Dock, were 
likely to come out because they had been 
put on short time. Inquiry showed that 
there was some trouble at this mill, but 
that no definite decision had yet been 
taken by the men. 


DECONTROL OF MILLS 


On Dec. 30 the food controller gave a 
third six months’ notice of decontrol 
which, if carried out, as seems most 
probable, means that millers will be free 
of all control by the end of next June. 
The controller himself will lock up his 
ministry of food by March 31, next, as 
arranged by the cabinet, but no doubt 
the millers will be turned over during the 
rest of their control to some other offi- 
cial. : 

ALLOCATIONS ABANDONED 


Imported flour has passed into a new 
phase of existence. There will be no 
more allocations, but agents who feel like 
taking hold of any particular flour the 
commission may own are free to make 
offers, which will be sales in the full 
sense of that word. They may deal with 
their purchases as they please, subject 
to a maximum price fixed by the control, 
but jobbers will be free to get any price 
they can out of bakers, which seems 
unjust to the agent. Jobbers, however, 
are recommended to offer Manitoba 
straights, American spring straights or 
hard winter straights to bakers at 86s 9d, 
asking 82s 6d for Australians and 81s 6d 
for Pacifics and soft winter straights. 
For first spring clears and first hard win- 
ter clears 80s may be asked, while Chi- 
nese, with all kinds of durum and soft 
winter clears, may be offered at 74s. 

These are the figures the control sug- 
gests, but for Chinese, or even spring 
clears, jobbers will find it difficult to 
make these prices. As for Manitoba 
straights, and their American equiva- 
lents, there are very few here, and such 
as can be found have been mostly a long 
time in government warehouses. We 


have been speaking hitherto of govern- 
ment flour, which it is now desired to get 
rid of on any terms. 

Free flour, which has been imported 


during the last two or three months, 
must be distinctly marked “free” flour, 
and not identified in any way with the 
government stuff. There are Canadian 
exports landed and ready to deliver to 
bebors which may be priced anywhere 
from 86s to 88s 6d. A sample of an 
American first clear, probably from Min- 
neapolis, shown on the market this week, 
was rather dark, but very strong. It 
was being offered at 72s 6d, a most rea- 
sonable price as things go, but it did 
not seem to excite keen bidding. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is still falling, and Aberdeen 
is a half crown a sack down this week, 
which has had its effect on other brands. 
Midlothian is at 85s per sack of 280 lbs 
for the ordinary, and 90s for the special 
quality. All cuts of Aberdeen are avail- 
able at 70s, while American, both pinhead 
and fine, has dropped to the same level. 
There is a Londonmade pinhead for 
which 72s 6d is asked, while 2s 6d per 
sack more is wanted for the medium. 
Midlothian rolled oats are worth 80s per 
sack of 280 Ibs, while the breakfast brand 
is held at 85s. Aberdeen is quoted at 
75s, Irish at 76s 3d, and American on 
spot at 70s. For December-January 
shipment, 65s, c.i.f., is wanted. 


MILLFEED 
There is no alteration in the price of 
millfeed, which is rather dull, especially 
bran. Middlings, which move quicker, 
are £15 5s per ton gross weight, bags 
included. Bran is £14 10s, and broad 
bran £16 10s, under the same conditions. 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 


The firm of Barton, Henderson & Co., 
flour and grain importers of London, 
announce that they have taken Frederick 
Pither Eastwood into partnership. Mr. 
Eastwood has been connected with the 
firm since its commencement, and pos- 
sesses a very thorough knowledge of all 
its business. 


ASSUMES PARTNERSHIP 


J. M. & C, M. Hamm, flour and grain 
importers, London, announce that they 
have taken into partnership Louis Lyons, 
who has been associated with the firm 
and the sole surviving partner, C. Martin 
Hamm, for nearly 22 years. W. Roberts 
will continue to hold the firm’s procura- 
tion, as he has done for many years past. 


ENGLISH MILLER KNIGHTED 

William Edgar Nicholls, chairman of 
the flour milling firm of Spillers & Bak- 
ers, Ltd., of London and Cardiff, has 
received the honor of knighthood from 
King George for the public services he 
has rendered during the last few years. 
His title henceforth will be Sir William 
Edgar Nicholls. Besides being chairman 
of Spillers & Bakers, Ltd. and that 
firm’s subsidiary companies, Sir William 
is also a director of Barclay’s Bank, one 
of the leading English banks. A few 
years ago he acted as president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers. He is at present on the 
high seas en route for Argentina. 


THE SHILLING LOAF 
A short article appeared under this 
heading in a recent number of The 
Northwestern Miller, telling about the 
experiment that is being made by the 
Daily Express, a leading London daily 
paper, in bringing over a sack of flour 
from America to make into loaves to 
sell at 1s per quartern, in order to prove 
that the British government is profiteer- 
ing on its stocks of wheat and flour. 
The sack of flour has duly reached 
these shores, and a very glowing account 
of its arrival was given in yesterday’s 
Express. Today it is reported that the 
notorious sack of flour has been deliv- 


ered at the offices of the newspaper in 
Fleet Street, where it is on view to the 
public, and that in due course it will be 
transferred to the bakers who have un- 
dertaken to bake it. 

It was presumed by most people, from 
the “talk” that has appeared day by day 
in the Express that this sack of flour 
was going to be baked without any ad- 
mixture, and as it is apparently a first 
clear the result was awaited with much 
interest by the flour and baking trades. 
It is now stated, however, that it is to 
be mixed with a certain percentage of 
English flour, and the reason for this 
course of action is given to the readers 
of the paper in full detail. 

The loaves are to be on sale next Mon- 
day, Jan. 10, at the offices of the Daily 
Express, and that they will meet with 
a ready and quick sale is a foregone 
conclusion. A careful account of all the 
expenditure in connection with the ex- 
periment is being kept, to enable the 
paper to prove its argument that bread 
ought to be sold at 1s instead of Is 3d 
per 4-lb loaf. 


THE CHARTER OF THE LAND 


This euphonious phrase, “the charter 
of the land,” which recalls the old song 
of “Rule Britannia,” was recently used 
by the Daily Telegraph when writing 
about the new agriculture bill, which 
after a good deal of discussion in both 
the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords has at last been put upon the 
statute book of the realm. It was in- 
troduced in the House of Commons last 
spring and was intended to come into 
operation by Sept. 1 last, but it was 
Christmas before it had passed through 
all its stages. 

The main purpose of the bill is to in- 
crease the growing of wheat, for it is 
considered a mischievous and foolhardy 
policy to rely to such a large extent on 
imported wheat either in time of peace 
or war. English farmers have in the past 
been inclined to use the greater part of 
their land for stock and dairy farming 
and, therefore, some means had to be 
devised to get them to abandon this pol- 
icy and to concentrate on wheat raising. 
The bill has come through the mill con- 
siderably modified and shorn of a good 
deal of its value through political pres- 
sure one way and another but, neverthe- 
less, it retains much that should raise 
the standard of agricultural production 
in this land. 

The objects of the bill are threefold. 
First, to increase the arable acreage and 
the growing of wheat and oats; secondly, 
to raise. the average of farming; and 
thirdly, to secure to tenant farmers con- 
tinuity of tenure. 

In order to encourage the farmer to 
turn his pasture land into arable land 
he is promised, by means of the bill, a 
guaranteed price for his wheat and oats. 
In other words, he will receive a subsidy 
for growing wheat and oats, based on 
the acreage he renders arable. The 
prices for wheat and oats ruling in the 
year 1919 have been taken as a standard 
for the guaranteed prices, viz., 68s per 
qr of 504 lbs for wheat, and 46s per qr 
of 336 lbs for oats. Each year the gov- 
ernment, through three special commis- 
sioners it has appointed, will ascertain 
the proportionate increase of cost since 
1919, and if the cost goes up, say, 5 per 
cent, the price will be advanced 5 per 
cent; if the cost goes down, the guar- 
anteed price will go down also. Should 
the price of wheat in the open market 
decline to below the guaranteed price, the 
state will make good the difference to 
the farmer, the burden of which will be 
borne by the taxpayer. 

In the original bill, certain proposals 
were made to enforce the putting of 


land under the plow, but these proposals 
have beén abandoned and the acreage of 
arable will still be dependent on the de- 
cisions of individual farmers, but the 
measure contains important powers for 
——— a lazy or incompetent farmer 
to make better use of his land. It is 
doubtful, however, that even with guar- 
anteed prices and the prodding up of 
slack farmers, a sufficient quantity of 
home grown wheat will be raised to make 
the country independent to any large 
extent of imported grain. For this rea- 
son the relinquishment of the powers to 
enforce the growing of wheat and oats is 
much deplored by the advocates of self- 
support. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, JAN. 3 


The flour markets remain lifeless, and 
no business has been done during the past 
week. During the holidays, business was 
impossible, but every one was hoping that 
things would improve later. 

There is no demand whatever from the 
markets of central Europe, chiefly due 
to the fact that the bankers of Holland 
do not care to finance these transactions 
at the present time, owing to the recent 
heavy declines in the Holland stock mar- 
kets. 

Arrivals of flour have fallen off, and 
prices asked for spot flours are somewhat 
higher. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 3 


Bakers and retailers have had no allo- 
cations of over-sea flour for over a fort- 
night, and are ready for further deliv- 
eries. The commission, however, is mak- 
ing a change in its method; instead of 
making allocations of certain quantities, 
it is leaving it for the distributors to 
make application for whatever quantities 
they require weekly. This will suit trad- 
ers better, as they will not feel under any 
obligation to take up allotments of flour 
which are not immediately required. 


FLOUR PRICES REDUCED 


The price of flour was reduced last 
Monday by Is per sack all round. The 
amount seems small, but it is very pleas- 
ing to bakers and consumers generally 
that the government is bringing prices 
down by such easy stages, thus enabling 
traders to regulate their deliveries in ac- 
cordance with their requirements, so that, 
when prices do come down, they will have 
as little stock on hand as possible con- 
sistent with their trade. 

There has been very little change in 
the price of privately imported flour 
since the holidays; if anything, quotations 
are rather higher. Some of the mills have 
maintained their price of about 82s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., and were never below this; 
others, who were quoting less, are now 
at about this figure. There are some fair 
parcels of free flour due to arrive the 
next 10 days, which will show at today’s 
prices almost 10s per sack loss. 

The following are the adjusted prices 
in accordance with the recent reduction 
for the week: good standard spring wheat 
straights, 85s per 280 lbs; soft winter 
wheat straights, 78s 9d; Australian 
straights, 79s 9d; spring wheat clears, 
77s 3d; Chinese flour, 72s 9d; home- 
milled, 80s. 

OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal is fair, but 
nothing like what it should be at this 
time of year. Good Scotch rolled oats 
have been reduced to about 85s per 280 
lbs, delivered either port. 

Irish, in consequence, has been reduced 
to the same figure. American is in the 
neighborhood of 75s for spot, passage or 
shipment lots. Good medium cut of 
Scotch and Irish make is about 74s, while 
American or Canadian, which has been 
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arriving pretty freely, is about the same 
figure. 
FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at the mills, 
the controlled prices being £15 5s per ton 
for _— gross weight, bags included, 
small bran £14 10s, and broad bran 
£16 10s, all bags included. Uncontrolled 
imported is, however, dropping in price. 
Good Plate pollards are about £15, and 
poor qualities £12, ex-quay, either Dublin 
or Belfast. Continental brans have been 
freely offered in the neighborhood of 
£13, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
January shipment. 

There is very little change to report 
in feedingstuffs, Homemade linseed cakes 
are not offering freely, but there are am- 
ple stocks of foreign on spot for all re- 

uirements at last week’s quotation of 

21 per ton, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin, 
for cakes of the finest analysis, in retail 
lots. Meal is about £1 per ton more. 
Decorticated cotton cake is about £23 
per ton, and meal varies from £17 to 
£20, according to analysis. Indian meal 
is firmer, if anything, at £16 per ton, 
bags included, but demand has not im- 
proved. Oats have steadied in price for 
the poor qualities at £14 per ton. Good 
oats are firmer at £16, with less offering. 





G a pws her-D 


p ber Exports 
Exports of Canadian wheat and wheat 
flour in the months of September, October, 
November and December, 1920: 
WHEAT, BUS 
Totals ToU.K. ToU.S. 
3,925,880 1,588,720 1,478,469 





September . 
October eases 16,546,951 1,502,121 8,311,789 








November ... 26,133,769 2,535,046 8,623,718 
December ... 34,734,206 17,738,652 12,234,449 
Totals .... 81,340,806 13,364,539 30,648,425 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
September .. 809,926 31,426 10,889 
October ..... 570,479 104,448 131,374 
November ... 744,169 318,522 195,922 
December ... 607,573 256,570 194,181 
Totals .... 2,232,147 710,960 532,366 


Exports of Canadian wheat and wheat 
flour to the United States and to other coun- 
tries via United States ports and Canadian 
ports in September, October, November and 
December, 1920: 


Wheat, Flour, 
bus bbls 
United States ........- 30,648,425 532,366 


Other countries, via 

United States ports... 32,546,292 684,903 
Other countries, via 

Canadian ports ...... 18,146,089 1,114,878 





Total .....-ceeeeeces 81,340,806 2,232,147 





Canada—November and December Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Canada 
in November and December, 1920, as offi- 
cially reported by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics: 
. WHEAT, BUS 











To— November December 
United Kingdom ...... 2,635,046 7,738,652 
United States ......... 8,623,718 12,234,449 
WRANCE 2. cccccsccsccecs 811,234 2,207,496 
Ttaly weccccccicvcecccee 4,469,107 56,108,970 
Belgium 4,197,147 8,660,663 
Germany 550,683 892,996 
Netherlands ..........+. 3,451,693 1,730,718 
TIMED cicccccneebecass § 208820 1,100 
BPM ccc cccccscccesecs 536,439 590,000 
BWOGON © nc csccdcccvcees 304,000 21,000 
Switzerland .......6.+5 413,922 176,007 
Portugal .......ssse008 240,780 371,755 
Mewfeumdiand ..cccceee  cevccs 400 

POCAIS... 2c cewevccece 26,133,769 34,734,206 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— November December 
United Kingdom ...... 815,522 256,570 
United States ......... 195,922 194,181 
Newfoundland ........ 52,396 45,964 
Barbados ....icesseees 13,662 4,818 
TaMAICa . ..ccesecsscees 8,662 14,544 
Trinidad and Tobago... 44,512 13,997 
Other Br. West Indies. 5,854 6,782 
BerMGS 2. cee csscccces 3,296 2,713 
British Guiana ........ 15,755 9,502 
GCE “eberepcesecvesnes § . 660069 1,250 
BERTED cc ec ccccsveceveccs 8,924 11,321 
Netherlands ........... 14,473 10,675 
PUPMOT cv cvvcdegsseccss 31,142 869 
St. Pierre and Miquelon oe . ebbeas 
GrO@OCO co ccccccccccenes 10,687 19,731 
WOES occcccgesesesiss 2,801 2,320 
British South Africa... 1,214 763 
Coste RICO .ncccssccces 200 400 
San Domingo ........:. 1,926 1,020 
COU Se cesey be ceeqceses 5,747 1,690 
Dutch Guiana ......... 680 1,065 
French West Indies ... 662 490 
GOON CONE ccc cc ccdceed . Be 
CO ee rer 2,280 50 
EE Rabe 60.00eegawdedd. 11 | duces 401 
BOMBOTID, ac ccccpecccccces .. <¢hanee 
Sierra Leone .......... 1,000 250 
BPP. weucdedenessedvs ceases 300 
BUMRTER woccvcccceesisee seevece 150 
po PP eee ee 10 
GEODTRIRBE ccccvccccsores cseseve 897 
pT ee. <tesees 
Other Br. West Africa 156 357 
Portuguese Africa ..... wee * iveman 
MPRGE 60 be cece seveses 60 330 
Co Se _1,117 550 
French Guiana ...... ~ wehted 13 
Hongkong ............ _httees 3,600 

DOROED., cndccesccvvese 744,169 607,673 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


in brightened up by papers on trade 
eh iee ar this, in 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 1.—On many hands 
I hear complaints from master bakers 
about the very indifferent work opera- 


tives are giving, particularly in the bread - 


department. The shortening of the hours 
to eight per day, with no increase in oven 
capacity, has caused a natural speeding 
up of the work, but it seems that on their 
own part the workmen have become 
rather careless as to the finish of the 
product they turn out. The bread side of 
the bakers’ display windows compares 
unfavorably with that of prewar times, 
and a close inspection of the bread only 
makes the comparison worse. There is 
hardly any variety of loaves made, and 
even the flat shapes, which are easily 
produced, are far from perfect in ap- 
pearance or flavor, or in any quality that 
distinguishes good bread from poor. 

The opinion of several employers, with 
whom I have discussed the matter, is 
that the defect is the result in part of 
the labor “dilution” which occurred in 
the bakeries during the scarcity of work- 
men of the war period; All sorts of odd 
workers were then taken into the bak- 
eries as tradesmen, and they have re- 
mained. Part of the trouble is also as- 
cribed to the slapdash system into which 
a good many of the men had drifted in 
the army bakeries, and in other work 
they had been doing while in the service. 

To some extent the public has become 
habituated to poor looking bread, but 
there is still appreciation of nice appear- 
ing loaves, and trade grows where an im- 
provement is effected. Most bakers seem 
content to blame the poor appearance of 
the bread on the flour, but really that 
now supplied by the millers is quite good, 
and should make better bread than bak- 
ers show. There are many now in the 
trade whose whole experience is post- 
war, and these men have no traditions to 
live up to. 

MUCH STRIVING 


Within the last few months, there has 
been much inquiry as to the efficiency of 
local trade societies, and all sorts of pro- 
posals have been made for their strength- 
ening and improvement. In London the 
master bakers’ societies are very weak. 
In districts in which there may be over 
200 bakers in business, there may be not 
more than 30 or 40 who will join the 
trade association. On meeting nights it 
frequently happens that a quorum is not 
present, and, in consequence, no business 
can be done. 

Some years ago the usual procedure 
was for the members to meet and play 
cards all evening, with a good deal of 
beer drinking as an accompaniment. 
There has been within recent years a 
great change for the better, both drink- 
ing and playing being reduced to very 
moderate proportions; but the locals, in 
spite of this, have not much increased in 
influence. 

Now and again concerted action is 
taken on behalf of members to deal with 
underseliing, by the society selling at a 
— below the offender in his neighbor- 

ood, but this kind of reprisal is hardly 

persisted in long enough to be effective, 
and the loyalty of members is not so dis- 
interested as to be satisfied, since all 
have to pay, but only one or two appear 
to get any advantage. 

Some of the unthinking have an idea 
that the miilers, if approached, should 
pull the bakers’ chestnuts out of the fire, 
by refusing to supply the undercutters 
with tiour. The millers have had some 
of this, and will not take part in the per- 
formance; while the food controller has 
issued a warning that any attempt on 
the part of a trade to boycott any one 
for selling below a price fixed by the 
others will be dealt with sternly as an 
offense against the law. 

Recently the National Association of 
Bakers offered a prize of $100 for the 
best essay dealing with the local associa- 
tion problem, and containing suggestions 
for improvement. Although there were 
over 70 competitors for this prize, the 
adjudicators were so little impressed with 
the excellence of the productions that 
they did not award the prize to any one, 
but divided the sum offered among four 
that were considered to have done best. 
There was no very novel suggestion from 
any of those. One would have the meet- 


ts, etc. an spite of the 
fact that lectures and essays, even by 
those who are acknowledged experts, 
hardly ever secure audiences with- 
out much preliminary whipping up. 

Suggestions were offered which ex- 
perience shows are the most practical, for 
starting workmen’s registration bureaus, 
for debt collecting, and, to a moderate 
degree, for collective buying of raw ma- 
terials, machinery, etc., on behalf of 
members, All the essayists were strong 
on the weakness of bakers as clubable en- 
tities, and their sins of omission make a 
long list. They are characterized as self- 
ish, not overtruthful, jealous, indolent, 
cynical, disloyal, and generally unlovable 
creatures, all except the few who, in each 
district, constitute the local society and 
do the public work for the benefit of all, 
including even the sinners. One essayist 
would have the nonattendants at meet- 
ings sent for by a deputation, and indi- 
vidually wheedled to the precincts when 
the meeting is being held. 

The wholesale and large bakers in 
London have an incorporated society, the 
members of which act together, and agree 
to accept the society’s findings on a bond. 
They seem to be very loyal to any deci- 
sion made, although the conditions at 
times must be very trying in the midst of 
the multitude of smaller traders who 
undersell. Few essayists seemed to be 
impressed by the legal incorporation idea 
for small bakers, for the good reason that 
they would not in any number enter into 
any bond. At the moment there is a proj- 
ect on foot to start another society in 
London to take special care of the in- 
terests of the multiple shop proprietors. 


INSPECTORS AND BAKERS 


Some 20 years ago, the London County 
Council endeavored to get a bill through 
Parliament to abolish the bread acts, 
which allow the baker to make loaves 
of any weight and size he thinks fit, and 
to substitute for them one fixing definite- 
ly the weights at which loaves must be 
made, at One pound and multiples of a 
pound. The proposed bill was also to 
create a higher status for inspectors, dif- 
ferent from that allowed under the pres- 
ent law, and giving them much more 
power. Under the bread acts still in 
force, inspectors have only the status 
of “common informers.” The inspector 
can go into a shop and buy a loaf, or he 
may make a purchase from a delivery 
van, and if he weighs such loaf and finds 


- it less than the weight at which it was 


sold he can summon the baker. 

In the proposed bill of 1905 the inspec- 
tor was to be empowered to go into any 
shop or bakehouse or store, and, if he be 
so minded, weigh every loaf; or he could 
stop any delivery van on the street, and 
weigh every loaf. The London County 
Council, or, really, its weights and meas- 
ures inspectors department, secured the 
assistance for the bill of nearly all the 
large London wholesale bakers, and of 
those others who had many shops and 
only soid bread over the counter; but the 
bill was successfully opposed by all other 
bakers, and the investigating committee 
of the House 6f Commons rejected its 
preamble. 

Since that time the weights and meas- 
ures inspectors have been nursing their 
wrath, and they are trying to get the 
emergency orders, now in force under the 
defense of the realms act, made ages 
nent. These orders are practically the 
same as the regulations which the council 
tried to pass in 1905. On this occasion 
the council is not itself promoting a bill, 
but is using all its influence to get the 
Board of Trade to draft a new bread bill 
as a government measure. The inspectors 
want regulations that will keep bakers in 
as narrow a path as possible, so that their 
work may be made easy. 

The council, in a report on the subject, 
has made the old proposals, ostensibly 
supported by new evidence. It endeav- 
ors to show that the Manchester bakers, 
who had adopted the assize system of 
seliing bread before the war, that is, kept 
the price always alike but altered the 
weight of the loaves to a consonance 
with the price of flour, do not represent 
the opinions of a majority of the trade. 
They attempt also to show that the pres- 
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ent system, under the food controller’s 
orders, has been a success; that bakers 
have no difficulty in making loaves of 
standard weight; that the plan is good 
for the public and lessens competition, 

The whole statement is a piece of 
sophistry, not very cleverly expressed 
either. The Manchester bakers do speak 
for their whole district, and for every 
baker who tried the assize system, while 
the public was perfectly satisfied with 
its working. The present system has 
been so far from successful in London 
that, out of the loaves of 30 leading 
bakers on one day there was not a two- 
pound specimen, and the range of varia- 
tion among the 30 was nearly four 
ounces; but to make it appear that the 
plan is a success, it seems that the Lon- 
don County Council inspectors have in- 
structions not to prosecute if a loaf is 
not more than one ounce short. 

Their proposal to the Board of Trade 
is that the new bread bill to be promoted 
should contain a provision on somewhat 
similar lines. In other words, a statute 
is to be made to declare that $1 or 33 
oz bread is 32 oz. This statutory folly 
is sought to be perpetrated for the bene- 
fit of inspectors. The trade, under the 
guidance of the National Association of 
Bakers, is organizing against this ma- 
neuver of the council. 


A CONSIDERED OPINION 


In 1914 we had a large committee ap- 
pointed by Parliament to inquire into 
questions relating to the weights of goods 
supplied to customers. The weight of 
loaves was carefully considered by the 
committee. In its reports it was stated, 
“The committee is quite alive to the fact 
that, if the law made it compulsory to in- 
crease the weight of all loaves to a mini- 
mum of two pounds, the public might 
have to pay more for the loaves”; so that 
it cannot be said that the public is en- 
tirely the loser by the condition under 
which the trade is at present carried on, 
bearing in mind that the interests of the 
buyer are in a great degree safeguarded 
by the keenness of competition for cus- 
tomers which exists. 

This committee, after considering the 
matter, and the evidence submitted to it, 
recommended, among other things, that 
bread sold in shops should either be sold 
in even pounds, or the loaves actually 
weighed and the weight declared to the 
customer. For sales outside, the commit- 
tee recommended alternative plans: (a) 
that bread should be in parcels of one 
pound or multiples of one pound, or (b) 
at a weight already guaranteed to the 
purchaser, orally or by written or printed 
notice, in the following form: “The 
bread (or each loaf) sold with this notice 
is guaranteed to weigh at least —lb —oz. 
The purchaser is entitled to have the 
bread weighed on delivery, and to be 
informed of the exact weight of each loaf 
or parcel of bread delivered.” This lat- 
ter recommendation is the plan known as 
the assize system. 

This report will be of some assistance 
to the trade, should the interdepartment- 
al committee make recommendations 
agreeable to the views of the inspectors 
of the London County Council. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 


Evidently because of the pressure of 
the London County Council and, in part, 
because the food ministry wants to do 
something heroic before it dies, it has 
appointed what it designates a “depart- 
mental committee” to go into the “bread 
order” question. 

This committee is presided’ over by a 
nice old gentleman, Lord Rathcreedon, 
who is an excellent chairman, but knows 
nothing really about the sale of bread. 
On this committee there are three repre- 
sentatives of the ministry of food, one 
from the Board of Trade, one from the 
ministry of health, one Scottish member 
of Parliament, another M.P. who is the 
official representative of the Co-operative 
movement, and the chief inspector of 
weights and measures of the London 
County Council. 

The latter is really the only member 
who has any first hand knowledge of the 
difficulties attending the sale of bread 
and, as he represents a material interest 
that is opposed to that of the baker, his 
presence as a member of that committee 
is strongly resented by a large section 
of the baking trade, particularly as no 
representative of the bakers is given a 
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seat on the committee to watch their in- 
terests. 

The presence of the chief inspector as 
a member makes the designation “inter- 
departmental” a misnomer, and, when the 
nature of the committee is thus destroyed 
by the inclusion of an. outsider, there 
should be no barrier to the inclusion also 
of a representative of the bakers. This 
has been refused, , - 

Witnesses are, however, being examined 
from London and all provincial centers. 
This is hardly sufficient, as the power of 
the weights and measures chief to bias 
the committee, in camera, is very great. 
This matter discounts any report it may 
make. The trade propaganda is to be- 
gin now, and should the government at- 
tempt to make permanent the present 
conditions there will be a very strenuous 
fight. 

PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE 


A little episode in connection with the 
affairs of the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society shows up in a vivid 
light the spirit that still prevails very 
extensively in the London trade, although 
it has been successfully exorcised in pro- 
vincial towns. The president of this so- 
ciety, which represents the majority of 
the small bakers of London, is Mr. Irons. 
Within recent years he has greatly ex- 
tended his business boundaries by buy- 
ing up small businesses in populous dis- 
tricts, and conducting these on the plan 
I have frequently referred to, by man- 
agers. Each business is run as an indi- 
vidual concern, the manager being re- 
sponsible for the output and the profit. 
The provision of all raw materials is 
centralized; is, in fact, under the person- 
al control of the proprietor. 

Mr. Irons is comparatively a newcomer 
in this style of trading, but is very en- 
ergetic and is proprietor of about two 
dozen shops, each with their own bak- 
eries. As a.tule the multiple shop men 
concentrate on their businesses, and take 
no part in the public affairs of the trade, 
indeed, in several cases the trade socie- 
ties find them rather worrying, because 
they are prone to go their own way and 
pay little regard to the resolutions of the 
local associations; but Mr. Irons has am- 
bitions to be a leader, and has always 
taken an active part in public affairs, 

Appointed president of the Protection 
Society, he was expected to be the pro- 
tector and champion of all who do well, 
in keeping proper prices; but it seems 
in one neighborhood, where he has a 
shop, a competitor started selling his 
2-lb loaves at Ic under the proper 
price. Then the President, not content 
with simply meeting his rival, reduced 
his price 4c below the price agreed to by 
his society. The plea was, of course, pro- 
tection of his personal interests, but some 
of the members could read into the action 
something in the nature of vindictive 
reprisals, and, as the example set to other 
traders was bad, also that the action de- 
stroyed the price of the neighborhood 
where it occurred, there were complaints 
by members of the Society. The presi- 
dent promptly resigned, but has since 
been induced to return to his position. 

This very primitive process of com- 
petition is a common experience in the 
London trade, and accounts for the 
smallness and the comparative financial 
weakness of very many of the smaller 
London businesses. An episode of this 
sort could hardly occur in Manchester, 
Liverpool or Birmingham, although nor- 
mal competition in these cities is.quite as 
keen as in London, but, semehow, the 
mentality of the traders is not so primi- 
tive. The president of the Protection 
Society is a very clever business man, but 
somehow he succumbed to the traditional 
crudity of methods of the London trade. 
The trouble is over now, but should not 
have arisen. : 

WRATH 


There was a great deal of anger, some 
of it probably assumed, at the very sud- 
den reduction of the price of flour by 
67c per bbl a few weeks ago by the min- 
istry of food, without previous notice to 
the trade. On two previous occasions, 


when flour was altered in price upward, 
the most elaborate and inconvenient pre- 
cautions were taken to insure that bakers 
should not gain any advantage by selling 
dear bread made from cheap flour; but 
on this occasion, by reducing the price of 
flour without notice, the tall 


e was left to 
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flounder out of the situation as best it 
could. 

On account of the menace of a strike 
among transport workers, bakers were 
officially advised to keep in hand consid- 
erable stocks of flour, and some faithful- 
ly and fearfully took the advice. When 
the government announced a reduction 
of 4s per sack in flour prices, those with 
stocks were much perturbed. 

In London the fall in the price of 
bread began three days after the minis- 
try’s decision to reduce flour was made 
public. In provincial England the bak- 
ers were sufficiently well organized to 
hold on to the old price for two to four 
weeks, until old stocks had been worked 





dom’ had to be obtained by patrimony, 
on account of the father of the applicant 
being “free” of the company, the cost 
would be about $70. There is an increas- 
ing scale if the “freedom” has to be pur- 
chased on a “service” franchise, that is, 
by one who is an apprentice of a “free- 
man.” A higher fee still is required to 
insure entrance to the company by one 
who merely desires to get in, but has no 
actual connection with the trade. 

After entrance there are positions of 
ascending maturity to be reached. Thus, 
to get into what is called the “livery” 
stage, the total fees are somewhere 
about $350. By seniority, liverymen get 
into the court of “wardens,” then each in 
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off. Scotch bakers held out for full four 
weeks. 

The price of bread is now 32c per 4-lb 
loaf, grading down to 26c, the latter 
price prevailing in some districts in Lon- 
don, yet all bakers are paying the same 

rice for flour. For some reason the 
argest of the wholesale bakers in Lon- 
don dropped his price to 30c a week be- 
fore the others. Factory sales have suf- 
fered severely, prices being kept 2c above 
that of the small bakers, and the fear is 
that it will not be easy to pick up the lost 
trade again. 


OLD AND NEW LIGHTS 


Reference has already been made to 
the Worshipful Company of Bakers in 
London, and to its efforts to justify 
itself by good works. This company, by 
lineal descent, has about 600 years of 
history behind it. The present members, 
except for about 20 per cent, have no 
personal or business connection with the 
baking trade of today, but are custodians 
of the funds,-the status, and the influence 
of the old company, and what they do 
has therefore a very special significance. 

Each year the company presents the 
“freedom” to two students at the Na- 
tional Bakery School who obtain highest 
positions in the bread making and con- 
fectionery departments. If the “free- 


turn becomes “master.” For the first 
time since the company presented the 
“freedom” to the students of the Na- 
tional Bakery School, the fact is perma- 
nently recorded by the presentation also 
of a parchment certificate. 

The ceremony of. admission is quaint. 
The successful young baker is taken in 
hand by the “beadle” of the company, 
who instructs him in all the ritual of the 
—— The court is sitting in great 
dignity, the wardens all in long cloaks 
with fur collars, the “master” in a cloak 
of special fullness, and with the gold 
regalia and pendant over his shoulders. 

The student is taken in procession up 
the center of the hall, the beadle leading, 
carrying the mace of the company. He 
is required first to sign the “book,” then 
he is formally introduced to the master 
and to each of the members of the court. 
The master presents to him the parch- 
ment, with a few words of welcome. He 
is then taken to the Guildhall, and there 
makes formal application for his ticket 
of freedom of the City of London, as 
one of the freemen of a “livery com- 
pany.” For this second parchment a 
small fee of one guinea has to be paid. 

The gradually accumulating number of 
young bakers who are given access to 
the bakers’ company as school prizemen 
‘is likely to have the effect of restoring 
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this ancient company to the trade to 
which it belongs, or, at least, to make the 
sympathy between it and the trade much 
more natural and intense. 


FUNERALS 
The miinistry of food has been given 
to March 31 to prepare for its final de- 
parture. There is no sign of jubilation 
on the part of the bakery trade at this 


‘ announcement, as the possibility of a re- 


prieve is not out of the reckoning. These 
war ministries have an aptitude for sur- 
viving, even when apparently doomed: 
their names are altered, with no aug- 
mentation of usefulness. But, making 
due allowance for this uncertainty, there 
has also developed a tincture of affection 
for the ‘food ministry, which, if vague, 
is real enough to prevent unrestrained 
joy at its demise. To the trade it has 
not been all bad. 

At the time of greatest trouble it did 
insure to the baker a reasonable profit, 
and, although on occasions its forms and 
orders were irritating, the officials as a 
rule were accommodating, and not anx- 
ious to strain their powers; but the feel- 
ing is general that the balance is on the 
side of disadvantage, and there will be 
a sense of relief when we hear no more 
of “orders.” If the defense of the 
realms act, under which all the war min- 
istries operated, would also die, very 
few people in the trade or out of it 
would be sorry. 

There is much relief felt at the death 
of the bill to prohibit nightwork in bak- 
eries, which has now been formally an- 
nounced. The workmen’s union was 
building great hopes on this bill. . The 
National Association of Bakers, on be- 
half of the employers, used every pos- 
sible means from outside, which could be 
devised, against the measure, but the 
major credit of the successful opposition 
must~be given to the only baker member 
of Parliament, Mr. Hailwood, of Man- 
chester, who addressed the House several 
times against the bill, besides using the 
orders of procedure to block its progress 
when that could be done; but it is doubt- 
ful if even these efforts would have been 
successful, if the bill had not been in- 
herently dangerous from other points of 
view. 

The members of the House of Com- 
mons represent many interests, and in 
connection with some of those a certain 
amount of nightwork is considered essen- 
tial, or in cases vital. If operative bak- 
ers had been relieved from nightwork 
by statute, it needs no prophet to see 
that the demands for similar immunity 
would immediately be made by printers, 
transport workers, post office employees 
and others. This bakers’ bill was too 
risky. 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Flour Trade Quiet—Bakery Business Slow— 
Novelty of Visible Bakeries 
Wearing Off 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 20.—There 
has been no improvement in the flour 
market during the month. Business dur- 
ing the holidays was dull, if anything 
worse than the two weeks preceding, and 
the new year has not brought any 
marked change in the situation. Some of 
the mills in this section are not main- 
taining regular schedules, but running a 
few days a week to meet demands as 
they arise. 

Bakers are not in a position to buy. 
Those who are in the market at all are 
taking small lots, where formerly they 
operated in carloads. Practically all the 
large bakers still have stocks of high 
priced flour bought, and refuse to take 
on more, even at a lower price. 

The stagnant condition of flour is due 
more to constriction of credits than to 
lack of confidence in the market. The 
feeling here is that the surplus offerings 
of wheat and flour have been bought by 
strong hands, and that the dominant 
bearish factor has been eliminated. 
Small merchants are eager to reduce 
stocks. It will be of small moment to 
do this with flour, as they have had none 
since early fall. Retail flour trade is 
dull, and for this reason, also, jobbers 
are moving very cautiously. 

Although reports generally are to the 
effect that trade is light, some flour is 
being sold, and some are inclined to be- 























inactive for such a jong 
period that sellers feel that bakers 
other consumers of flour will be obliged 
to come into the market soon. Reports 


are buying small quantities, but purchas- 

ters than usual, buying 
whenever a low price is quoted or when 
a certain kind of flour is wanted which 
can be delivered quickly. 

Local buyers appear indifferent to 
what is going on in Congress, and have 
evidently not been scared by the pros- 
pect of a tariff on wheat and flour. Mill- 
ers and selling agents apparently believe 
it would be of little use to cut prices, 
and are doing the same as the buyer— 
playing. a wa ting game. 

he baking industry is inactive, and 
demands are reflecting the disinclination 


. of the ~ to buy more than it has to, 


the belief being that still further reduc- 
tions will be made. The fact that prices 
are being lowered on many commodities, 
the increased number of unemployed, 
and the mild winter thus far are not 
likely to be other than detrimental to 
bakers. 

Bake supply houses report business 
quiet. Supplies of powdered buttermilk 
are fair and demand is light, buyers 
showing a disposition to withhold pur- 
chasing. Prices are without important 
change, and are quoted at 19@20c lb. 
The call for skim milk powder is inac- 
tive, and supplies are heavy. Prices are 
quoted at 23@24c lb, although some dis- 
tressed lots are selling below these fig- 
ures. Albumen is in fair supply, but 
demand is light and local supply houses 
quote prices at 80@85c, which show little 
change from those in effect a month ago. 
Manufacturers of bakers’ machinery re- 
port business quiet to fair, with little 
inclination to order far ahead. 

Many bakers will buy supplies only 
for actual needs, or in small quantities, 
until the supplies they have on hand are 
exhausted. Those who carried small 
stocks, and this in virtually every in- 
stance was the small baker, were enabled 
to reduce prices sooner than the large 
wholesale baker, because he did not car- 
ry stocks of high priced supplies, and 
generally was buying at the prevailing 
market prices. ; 

There is a fairly good demand for 
raisins, with supplies not large, but suf- 
ficient to take care of present demands. 
Prices are steady. Currants are easier, 
but demand is not urgent, and stocks 
are fair. The demand for apricots is 
light, and the better grades are mostly 
wanted. Prices show no_ important 
change. There is a small demand for 
peaches, with little call for pears. Stocks 
are fair, but prices are easier. 

The call for nuts, while not active, 
shows a tendency to increase. The buy- 
ing is largely for prompt delivery, and 
there is little disposition upon the part 
of bakers to buy ahead. Walnuts, Bra- 
zil nuts and pecans are sharing in the 
demand. 

The so-called “visible” bakeries con- 
tinue to do business in this territory, but 
the novelty of the “system” shop seems 
to have worn off to a considerable ex- 
tent and the regular bakeries are no 
longer suffering from the spasmodic de- 
mand occasioned on the first appearance 
of the visibles. At that time a good 
many men, leaving their places of busi- 
ness for the day, dropped in-to buy a 
loaf of bread, but now they are satisfied 
to let the housewife attend to this detail. 
The window bakeries in Washington are 
doing only a fair business, and are not 
showing any increase. 


EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Employing 
Bakers’ Association was held on Jan. 12, 
preceded by the usual dinner. President 
Albert Schulteis presided. Robert De 
Vault, local agent for the Fleischmann 
Co., and F. J. Loftus, assistant district 
manager, addressed the meeting on the 
1921 “Eat More Bread” campaign. The 
association decided to refer the Fleisch- 
mann proposition to the executive com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, L. S. Ulman, of Holmes & 
Son, Inc; vice president, P. B. Barnes, 
of the General Bakin Co;.-secretary, J. 
S. Gardiner, of the Rice-Schmidt Bak- 


ing Co; treasurer, Henry Gundersheimer, 
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of E. Gundersheimer & Sons. Execu- 
tive committee: C. I. Corby, of the Corby 
Baking Co., William Berens, of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Henry 
Beck, of Beck’s bakery, and Henry Gun- 
dersheimer. 

NOTES 

S. Goethals, operating the Lafayette 
bakery, 1744 Q Street N.W., has sold to 
J. D. Brown. A. M. Smith will be as- 
sociated with him as superintendent of 
the bakery. 

Lewis Holmes, prominent baker and 
vice president of the District National 
Bank, drove to Florida with his auto- 
mobile, and will tour the South before 
returning home in the spring. 

F. J. Loftus, assistant district mana- 

r of the Fleischmann Co., was here 

uring the month visiting the local 
bese and looking over the situation in 
reference to starting the 1921 “Eat More 
Bread” campaign. 

E. E. Bradley, formerly with the 
Campbell bakeries, Denver, Colo., and 
more recently with the City Baking Co., 
Baltimore, is now with Holmes & Son, 
Inc., 107-115 F Street N.W., in the ca- 
pacity of superintendent of manufac- 
turing. 

Albert Schulteis, manager and treas- 
urer Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
was unanimously elected president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. He has 
served as first vice president for four 
years, and was also president of the 
Employing Bakers’ Association for two 
years, 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Canada—Wheat and Flour Movement 
Wheat and flour movement between the 
United States and Canada during the first 
10 months of 1920, showing the quantities 
entered for consumption, as reported by W. 
Canford Evans & Co., Winnipeg, in bushels, 

flour being expressed in terms of wheat: 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


Canadian wheat and flour entered for 
consumption in the United States, according 
to United States customs returns: 


Flour as 

Wheat wheat Total 
January ..... 753,324 123,624 876,948 
February -» 634,635 89,613 624,248 
MaPOR .ciccre 526,752 51,858 578,610 
APTTD wccccces 50,225 96,651 146,876 
MAY ccccccees 410,155 94,230 504,385 
TUMO cocccceee 124,137 176,774 300,911 
TOY ncccevece 36,798 118,467 155,265 
August ...... 170,274 80,375 250,649 





Totals, 8 mos 

(old wheat). 2,606,300 
September ... 1,842,383 
October ..... 9,800,437 


831,592 3,437,892 
64,345 1,906,728 
734,904 10,535,342 





Totals, 2 mos 


(new wheat) 11,642,821 799,249 12,442,070 





Totals, 10 
months ....14,249,121 1,630,841 15,879,962 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 
United States wheat and flour entered for 
consumption in Canada, according to Cana- 
dian customs returns: 








Flour as 
Wheat wheat Totals 
TORUATY cccccceses 209 8,082 8,291 
POOTEALY .cccccccse 7,820 9,850 17,670 
MEOPGR ccccccccccss 17,952 17,415 35,367 
APPH cccccscccvces 3,494 4,369 7,863 
BOF 6. cletsectcccses 10,955 7,961 18,906 
SOMO eccvecescvsese 11,347 11,124 22,471 
SUNN naevbsrcdestses bades 9,531 9,531 
AUBUBE cccccsccess 62 5,886 5,948 
Totals, 8 months 
(old wheat)... 651,839 74,208 126,047 
September ........ 4,217 8,410 12,627 
October .........65 25,415 11,727 37,142 
Totals, 2 months 
(new wheat) .. 29,632 20,137 49,769 





Totals, 10 months 81,471 94,346 175,816 





United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1920. 790 3,232 1,524 202 69 11 14 
1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 7 15 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 


1899. 5647 2,078 796 73 8624 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 oe 15 
1896, 428 2,284 707 70 8634 ee 14 
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JOHAN BOJER 


Americans seem peculiarly susceptible 
to the glamor of the foreign novelist, 
poet, dancer or artist who approaches 
these shores, sweeping the country with 
a vast chorus of adulation and a grati- 
fying jingle of royalties and box re- 
ceipts. It would appear that only a 
clever press agent is required sometimes 
to create a foreign celebrity. Persons 
who are more or less nonetities in their 
own lands have more than once been ac- 
claimed and lionized here, and complaint 
has often been made, no doubt justly, 
that press agent and publisher have fre- 
quently been careless in their choice of 
foreign writers to celebrate in American 
translations, the names of many being 
unrepresentative of the best that the 
current literature of those countries can 
afford. 

No such haphazard circumstance, how- 
ever, has attended the introduction of 
the Norwegian novelist, Johan Bojer, to 
the American reading public. His nov- 
els have won their way on their merits, 
the initial one, unheralded by any spe- 
cial publicity, leading the way to others 
in a rapid series. 

The first of the Bojer translations was 
brought out in this country in 1919 by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. This book, “The 
Great Hunger,” attracted immediate at- 
tention. It was followed by “The Face 
of the World,” “Treacherous Ground,” 
“The Power of a Lie,” and “Life.” Sup- 
plementing this list, to which additions 
no doubt will be made this year, is a 
translated biography of Mr. Bojer by 
Carl Gad, also published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 

Mr. Bojer is 45 years old. His first 
novel, “Et Folketog” (The Procession), 
was written at the age of 24. He was 
the son of a servant girl, and his earlier 
life was one of extreme poverty. What 
education he acquired he managed 
through his own efforts. At 18 he en- 
tered a military school, which aided him 
in this ambition. There he studied Eng- 
lish, went to public lectures, and pursued 
an independent course of study actuated 
by his intense desire for varied knowl- 
edge. In the years immediately suc- 
ceeding, while he made a dubious effort 
to earn a living, he wrote a play that 
was produced in Trondhjem, yielding 
him 600 kronen. With the proceeds he 
set out for the Continent, vagabonding 
his way back when the money was gone. 
In the months that followed he wrote 
his first novel, which gained instantane- 
ous success. 

During the following years Mr. Bojer 
brought out his fairy tale collections, 
“Paa Kirkevei” (At the Churchyard 
Gate) and “Rérfléiterne’ (The Wind in 
the Reeds), the first running into four 
editions and the second into two. Two 
plays also were written in this period, 
neither of great note. For several years 
he led a wandering existence, being five 
years in France, three in Italy, and for 
some time in Denmark, Germany and 
England. In 1915 he set up a perma- 
nent home near Christiania. He writes 
only during the summer. In the winter 
he studies, his youthful thirst for knowl- 
edge never having been slaked. He is 
learned in many unusual lines, not least 
of all in the classic literature of his 
country. There are 12 novels to his 
credit, 10 plays, five groups of fairy 
tales, and a large number of short 
stories. 

Mr. Bojer is at the opposite pole from 
Pollyanna, and he has nothing what- 
soever in common with Harold Bell 
Wright, Edgar Rice Burroughs, or Rob- 
ert W. Chambers. Of course, he does 
not compete with these American writers 
in point of sales, either, that being a 
consummation not to be expected this 
side of the millennium. The sugar-plum 
happy ending is unknown to his novels, 
yet they are not sheer tragedy, as the 
superficial reader might conclude, but 
from the spiritual standpoint end hap- 
pily. Interpretation of life in terms of 
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Spirituality, indeed, seems to be Mr. 
Bojer’s chief literary characteristic. 

“The Great Hunger” is at once the 
best and the most representative work 
of Mr. Bojer’s that has so far been 
rendered into English. It is the story 
of Peer Holm and his pilgrimage along 
the road to the Ultima Thule of ‘his 
soul, passing unsatisfied the goals of 
knowledge, power, love and the material 
success, and reaching in the broken pov- 
erty that overcomes him in the end the 
realization of his spiritual desire. In the 
midst of his material misery he under- 
stands at last “how blind fate can strip 
and plunder us all, and yet something 
will remain in us at the last, that nothing 
in heaven or earth can vanquish. Our 
bodies are doomed to die, and our spirit 
to be extinguished, yet still we hear 
within us the spark, the germ of our 
eternity, of harmony and light both for 
the world and for God. And I knew 
now that what I had hungered after in 
my best years was neither knowledge, 
nor honor, nor riches; nor to be a priest 
or a great creator in steel. No, my 
friend, what I had hungered after was 
to build a temple, not chapels for 
prayers or churches for waiting penitent 
sinners, but a temple for the human 
spirit in its grandeur, where we could 
lift up our souls in an anthem as a gift 
of heaven.” 

From this it may be seen that a novel 
by Mr. Bojer is not to be undertaken in 
the light and casual mood of the av- 
erage romantic reader. John Galswor- 
thy, the English novelist, says of the 
book that it “could only have been writ- 
ten by a Scandinavian. It has the stark 
realistic spirituality characteristic of a 
race with special depths of darkness to 
contend with, and its own northern sun- 
light and beauty.” 

“The Face of the World” has been 
described by another critic as “a sheer 
cry of distress from a man whose life 
is laid waste, poisoned and ruined by 
the limitless misery which is outspread 
upon this earth, a cry of distress from 
a man who becomes unable to look upon 
his own life’s happiness and brightness 
and enjoy it, because the pain and sor- 
row of mankind overwhelm him, beyond 
help and saving.” 

“Treacherous Ground” is the story of 
a Socialist who does everything possible 
to enrage society against him. He dis- 
graces a girl, fails in a promise to a 
friend, and even in his contrition is con- 
temptible. Then he endeavors to make 
amends, by sacrificing his family estate 
in a sort of communistic frenzy, only to 
have everything swept away by a land- 
slide, one of those indifferent, fatalistic 
acts of Nature that abound in the books 
of Johan Bojer. 

In “The Power of a Lie” Mr. Bojer 
shows that an evil act is irrevocable. A 
man signs his name for a friend, and 
then, when the friend becomes bankrupt, 
denies that he has done so, and accuses 
the friend of forgery. In the end the 
innocent man is committed to prison and 
the guilty one is banqueted by his fellow- 
townsmen. 

“Life” is the story of two lives de- 
stroyed by the contagious poison of an 
old man’s bitterness. His wife was driv- 
en to another to find an outlet for her 
intense desire for life, and the conse- 
quential tragedy was what her daughter, 
too, was doomed to meet in her turn. 
The young Astrid Riis feels obliged to 
steal her pleasures, due to her father’s 
exacting disposition and his enmities. 
She falls in love with Reidar Bang, son 
of her father’s chief enemy, but in a 
fatal effort to be loyal to her father 
allows herself to be carried into a fatal 
alliance with a man whom she does not 
love, but whom she puts in Reidar’s 
place in her thoughts. All difficulties are 
smoothed away in the end, and she mar- 
ries Reidar, but it is too late; the conse- 
quences of her romantic lapse with the 
other man lead to her inevitable de- 
struction. This sacrifice is not wholly 
convincing; it seems unnecessary, and 
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much too austere even for the working 
out of the author’s grim and relentless 
theme. 

These overwhelming spiritual themes 
of Mr. Bojer intrude largely upon. the 
entire fabric of his tales, but it must 
not be concluded that his books are 
wholly preachments. There is a great 
deal of plot and incident, classic de- 
scription of the life and sports and 
pleasures of the Norwegian people, and 
much vigorous if realistic portrayal of 
the joys of living that give eternal con- 
trast to the gloom of pitiless failure and 
death, Carrott K. MIcHENER. 





COLORFUL MELODRAMA 


Achmed Abdullah’s Asiatic birth and 
ancestry have given him an inexhaustible 
fund of colorful material with which to 
garnish such a tale of Anglo-Indian ad- 
venture as his stirring novel, “The Mat- 
ing of the Blades.” In its rich ingredient 
‘of exotic detail it is reminiscent of Kip- 
ling, and it is filled not only with strik- 
ingly drawn characters but with the es- 
sential racial characteristics and customs 
of the East. 

The machinery of the plot is well worn, 
and in spots it creaks; there is the con- 
ventional Far Eastern princess, the up- 
standing young Englishman who appears 
just in time to rescue her from the 
disaster of a kingdom falling to pieces 
about her pretty ears, and a smattering 
of villains, white and black. There is 
also an ancient blade, with a fetish that 
leads the young Englishman into his 
eastern adventure. Unlike the usual tale 
of this kind, however, there is divided 
feminine interest, in that one does not 
know until the end whether it is to be the 
lovely oriental princess or the snappy 
daughter of the American real estate 
man who is to lead the hero to the in- 
evitable altar. : 

The tale is well told, and it is well 
worth an eveiifing’s devotion from one 
who likes this variety of third-speed, 
highly spiced literature. 


“The Mating of the Blades,” by Achmed 
Abdullah; James A. McCann Co., New 
York, 

* * 


ASIA AND AMERICA 


There is no one with greater assurance 
and effrontery than the American news- 
paper correspondent assigned to a spec- 
tacular task. This is the outstanding 
thought to be gathered from the experi- 
ence of wading through the mountain of 
words with which Patrick Gallagher has 
been constrained to give added obscurity 
to the essential truths concerning the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

Mr. Gallagher “walked with kings,” 
nor did he “lose the common touch”; he 
foresaw the futilities and the failure of 
the great peace convention; his advice 
was offered freely to all and sundry of 
the great men of the conference, and 
bitter is his complaint that most of it 
was rejected. The mistakes of the great 
men of the world, and they were nearly 
all wrong, Mr. Gallagher assures us, par- 
ticularly Mr. Wilson, are held up with a 
lofty, dramatic gesture; they are pinned, 
squirming, against a spicy background of 
words, in the manner to be expected of 
a newspaper man trained to inject the 
spectacular and the dramatic into any- 
thing and everything, from a meeting of 
the mushroom club to a session of the 
League of Nations. 

Having discounted these characteristics 
of Mr. Gallagher’s work, there is unques- 
tionably a good deal of interesting and 
even valuable fact and opinion to be 
quarried from the pages of “America’s 
Aims and Asia’s Aspirations.” The author 
lets in light, though it is questionable 
whether this is conclusive, upon such 
questions as why President Wilson as- 
sented to the Shantung articles, should 
the Japanese have been given racial 
equality, and what was the relation be- 
tween the British and the President in 
his treaty and covenant building efforts. 

Mr. Gallagher was in Paris, during the 
sitting of the Peace Conference, acting as 
correspondent for the New York Herald. 
His book is largely a compilation of ma- 
terial written at the time’for that and 
other American publications. 


“America’s Aims and Asia’s Aspirations,” by 
Patrick Gallagher; Century Co., New York. 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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“You call yourself brave,” snorted Mrs. 
Henry Peck scornfully. “You went to 
war and now you look scared every time 
I speak to you. Marriage isn’t a pitched 
battle.” 

“No,” replied Henry, starting for shel- 
ter. “Marriage is just a steady breaking 
down of morale.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* «# 


“Isn’t that music heavenly?” asked the 
ardent young he-fox trotter soulfully. 
“Doesn’t it simply lift you off your feet?” 

“It doesn’t seem quite so maptee | as 
all that,” she retorted with some acerbity. 
“At least, it doesn’t lift you off mine.” 

—Film Fun. 
* *” 

President: “Has that new cashier come 
in yet?” 

Clerk: “No, sir. 
this morning.” 


He seems a little late 


President: “Go over his books!” 
—Satire. 
+ * 
“Bobby,” said the teacher sternly, 


“where were you-yesterday ?” 

“T had a toothache.” 

“Has it stopped aching?” 

“I don’t know. The dentist kept it.” 

—Ginger Jar. 
eS 

“That new cook of ours only broke sev- 
en dishes today,” said the movie director’s 
wife with justifiable sarcasm. 

“Zasso?” replied the director absently. 
“For the love of Pete, tell her to try to 
get some jazz into it.” —Film Fun. 

* # 


ASHES TO ASHES 


“Look here, Eben,” demanded the farm- 
er’s wife, angrily, “here you went and 
sold the cow yesterday and now you say 
you haven’t any money. What did you 
spend it on?” 

“I declare, Amelia,” replied her hus- 
band meekly. “I’m darn sorry, but I 
just went into a restaurant and blew it 
all in for a beefsteak.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 


7 * 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Joe Jagg had felt that he was ruined 
when prohibition set in, but after the 
purchase of certain well-known ingredi- 
ents and a few laboratory sessions in his 
own room, he began to suspect life might 
not prove to be all sad and dreary, 

“How’s the old brew coming along, 
Joe?” queried an interested friend on the 
street. 

“T’ll let you know tonight,” replied 
Joe confidentially. “I gave the key to 
my closet to the landlady today and told 
her I was afraid I’d lost it. If she’s alive 
when I get back home, the stuff can’t 
be so awful bad.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 
* #*# 
PROFITABLE PURSUIT 

“Some men make money out of lum- 
ber, others out of wool, still others out 
of cotton, corn or wheat.” 

“A man can make money out of almost 
auything nowadays, if he knows how.” 

“That’s true.” 

“I’ve just met a member of the medi- 
cal profession who told me he made $10,- 
000 last year out of adenoids.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
+ * 


Two football fans were talking it over. 

“I wonder who invented the drop kick,” 
said the first. 

The other, who had been on a home 
brew party the night before, stroked his 
brow painfully. 

“John Barleycorn,” he answered with 
conviction. —American Legion Weekly. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








LARGE NORTHWESTERN MILL, MAKING 
quality flour, wants a live broker to rep- 
resent it in the New England states; must 
have a good following with the trade; give 
all details in first letter. Address 3887, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SOUTHERN SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern milling concern 
has opening for first-class man to 
cover Texas and Louisiana terri- 
tory; will be no difficulty agreeing 
on salary or commission basis with 
right man; give full particulars 
about yourself. Address 719, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


WANTED—SALESMEN OF CHARACTER 
and ability for Ohio and adjacent states, 
capable of introducing high quality flour; 
state experience, references and salary ex- 
pected; replies confidential. Address B. E. 
J., care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 500 
bbls; mill either Illinois or Missouri. Ad- 
dress 3912, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 

neapolis. 

FLOUR SALESMAN, 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, at present employed, any territory, 
prefer New England or Pennsylvania, for 
spring or winter wheat mill; liberal terms, 
Address 3903, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








I WANT A POSITION 


Selling in the New England states, 
the very best flour milled, to the 
very best car-lot trade. Recom- 
mendations you will receive regard- 
ing advertiser will absolutely con- 
vince you that he has the experi- 
ence, knowledge of trade and ability 


to produce desired results. Address 
3897, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MILL EXECUTIVE AND 
sales manager with best of references and 
reasons for change open for position where 
there is a possibility of showing his best 
work... Address 3909, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAVELLING SALESMAN OR ACCOUNT- 
ant with milling firm; have had experi- 
ence in all branches of milling, also road 
work; best of references as to character 
and ability. Address 3898, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES ‘MANAGER, MODERATE SIZED 
mill, by thoroughly experienced flour man; 
if you have a large plant and need an 
assistant or man for branch mill or branch 
sales office, write me. Address 3906, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER BY ENERGETIC MAN 
thoroughly conversant with hard and soft 
wheat milling, both East and West; my 
experience covers a period of 12 years; 
age 32; references furnished. Address 717, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in good modern mill of 1,000 to 3,000 
bbls; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling; guarantee highest results; 
best references; come at once. Address 
716, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AS OFFICE ASSISTANT BY YOUNG 
woman thoroughly acquainted with the 
details of selling, shipping and financing 
flour transactions; excellent references 
covering period of eight years’ business 
experience. 
Miller, New York. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER BY 
man with 12 years’ experience in milling 
business, including- management of a 550- 


bbl mill and sales manager of 500-bbl 
mill; am now employed; available upon 
30 days’ notice; best references. Address 
718, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


Reply R, care Northwestern’ 
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YOUNG MARRIED MAN WHO IS AT 
present employed will connect with first- 
class mill as assistant manager or sales 
manager; fully qualified, energetic and 
entirely willing that salary be measured by 
results accomplished. Address 714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CA- 
pacity by miller of experience; can mill 
any kind of wheat and can furnish good 
references; will go anywhere that wages 
are right and work is steady; give full 
‘ particulars in first letter. Address 3913, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 300- to 1,000-bbl mill, with live pro- 
gressive firm; age 42; over 20 years’ ex- 
perience spring and winter wheat; am 
tactful in handling my men and I get 
results; am not afraid of work; best of 
references, Address 3915, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43; active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed in a suc- 
cessful mill and can offer good reasons for 
a change; references. Address 3907, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with the trade in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia and Virginia, with 
established trade, desires position with re- 
liable mill as travelling salesman; highest 
references furnished. Address 3914, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ~ 





GENERAL MANAGER, WITH OVER 18 
years’ experience with one firm, possessing 
energy, initiative and character, now open 
for engagement; vouched for by previous 
employer; would consider position as as- 
sistant manager in large mill; experienced 
in accounting as well as managing; in- 
vestment agreeable. Address 3910, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





I HAVE FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the milling business as a sales manager 
and assistant sales manager with both a 
large and small mill; I am 30 years old, 
single and a university graduate, and 
want to connect with a reliable mill where 
there is an opportunity to advance in pro- 
portion to ability shown and results ac- 
complished. Address 3881, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WHO HAS BEEN REPRE- 
senting leading northwestern mill continu- 
ously for over 15 years in central, eastern 
and southern states, with large and desir- 
able jobbing connections, is desirous of 
making a change; good reason for chang- 
ing; only mills making quality flour will 
be considered. Address “Experienced 
Salesman,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 645 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





SALESMAN, SUCCESSFULLY SELLING 
flour to the highest grade car-lot buyers, 
both jobbers and bakers, in New England 
for past 15 years, and during past four 
years sales manager in that territory for 
large spring wheat mill, is open for posi- 
tion with mill making high-grade flour 
only; unquestionable references regarding 
character, ability, etc., can be obtained by 
addressing Z, care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN SALESMAN AVAILABLE— 
Unavoidable circumstances necessitate 
change; have worked Michigan trade for 
five years; know the trade thoroughly and 
all important buyers, both bakery and 
jobbing; want connection with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill, preferably for 
Michigan, where I reside and have assured 
trade; good past record of sales and can 
get satisfactory volume of business on a 
high-class flour. Address ‘‘Michigan Sales- 





man,” care Northwestern Miller, Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
STATE MANAGER AND SALESMAN, 


hard worker, reliable and responsible flour 
salesman for the state of Michigan; have 
lived in state for 30 years; know all car-lot 
as well as bakers flour users of the state; 
can give all references and bond required; 
spring wheat mill preferred; flour must be 
high-class and able to repeat; now em- 
ployed as state representative, but going 
to make a change. As I do not know 
what good mill might be in need of a 
good representative, I am _ taking this 
means of letting the mills know that a 
good man’s services are for sale. Address 
R. A. B., care Mertz Hotel, Saginaw, Mich. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER CONNECTIONS 
with a live progressive mill company with 
good financial and sales organization; am 
a young man (36); in the business since 
a boy; a thorough mechanic and can do 
a neat, substantial job of millwrighting; 
can get real efficiency out of every ma- 
chine in the mill, producing high quality 
goods and a close yield with good ca- 
pacity; believe in an absolutely clean plant 
from basement to attic; can handle men 
and systematize the work to get a volume 
of business through your plant at less 
cost; have some money and will take a 
financial interest with the right people to 
show you I have deeper interest than a 
check; want a permanent position in good 
town where I can build a house; now 
holding a responsible position, but it does 
not offer the opportunities I am looking 
for; prefer 200- to 500-bbl plant in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas or the Dakotas; will 
give personal interview to interested par- 
ties; references given and expected; open 
for employment about May 1; might con- 
sider assistant superintendent position in 
larger plant if conditions warrant. Ad- 
dress “Efficiency,” 3905, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 
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Proposition; prefer party with grain or 
office experience. Address 3891, care 








Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. A reputable New York finan- it aston! Ps 18 
eae tame te oan aad See. one cial house is desirous of con- 

ietup complete s0-00l bidger aarver | meeting themselves with a | ANY-BOOK PUBLISHED |) 

ampie time to taxe care of the beiance; | PRODUCING FLOUR MILL IPESL ATELY SUPPLIED 

pletensiectrie. power, steam heat, the ‘bent standing strictest investiga- * 

0 cleaning an m ng equipment, a . enge ° 

ready to run; North Dakota location; tion. Willing to become finan- 
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lifetime for a man with experience and : 
business ability. Address 3908, care North- outright. MAKE 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE State fullest particulars FLOUR MILLERS 1921 

















FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS FACTORY, CEREAL FA E 
eastern Iowa, capacity 200 bbis daily; Paul Moscou & Co., Inc. Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your I HE ‘ 
ele tenn tees Ga tees «| 85 Weat 48d St. New Yok no dagen bce nag ape ma B 
sen - . SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ANNER 








FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST MILLING 
properties in the state of Washington; 
water power throughout the year. Call on 


+ gaa Walter L. Leonard, Ellingsburg, IMPROVE YOUR MILL 


COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 





YEAR 
IN 




















FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- LET AN Expert SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
bu elevator attached; located in best hard We REMODEL MILLS oF ANY CAPACITY. 
wheat territory; oe nn ggemeeo | — Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 38854, care Northwestern ee Wee y OUR 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
FOR QUICK SALE OR TRADE—THE BEST MILL 
75-bbl mill, elevator, coal and feed busi- 
ness in North Dakota; big territory for 
local business, running and in splendid ens 
physical condition; don’t answer unless PO ti” Y 


you have money or good property. Ad- 
dress “Your Best Chance,” 3904, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PACKING 
YOUR 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








WE HAVE FOR SALE ONE TWO-PAIR- 
high, 9x30 Strong-Scott feed mill, sharp 
rolls, new woodwork and housing, for $450, 
for quick shipment; also two. two-pair- 
high 9x18 Willford mills at $250 each; 
two Simplex grinders, one ballbearing with 
motor, $350, the other plain bearing, belt 


FLOUR 
driven, $175; also two 18-ft x 66-in high 


. SEES oof it P try 
di a ed iy KK tte ° i —= 
indi : 7 
Ag BAe te > Wasi see eet 
pressure boilers, allowing 125 lbs pressure, 


i 4 et oon sa ee 1 
$825 each. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 z he 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. $4, a ae h J : EE ih 

i Th 3 




















MISCELLANEOUS a Tes ee a s 
a Sas ae ie noains o aeen G ; THE IMPROVED 


Yox89 and one 14x36 Corin engines Tot Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 
City Machine Works, Station “A,” eens MEVERELL L. Goop, Manager Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager “S A x OLI N” 
City, o. 


FLOUR CONTAINER 








High Class More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Representation Collected in 1920 


Wanted We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook Adopt a Container 
in all markets delay, shortage, decline in market and deterioration 
No Collection claims. We have an extensive organization for han- Worthy the Contents 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
No Pa Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
y of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
up the yee termed “clear record” claims. This 


Davenport Flour Mills 








DAVENPORT, IOWA service is furnished on a percentage basis. 
The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. "It Will Help Sell 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Your Flour 


Flour on Credit 


We are in position to offer Flour 


for direct shipment from mills Correct Milling » Why an Gachemech weit eomeet. .. Profitable Mills 


C.i.f. European Ports. Three w, plan, erect, remodel, inspect, 
appraise, and epinteedtncuteinn My inspection means success. Lifeexperience 











and six months’ credit on ap- my —— et ee ee Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
. : my references et my s— Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75c; Book of 
onl Ny eines , alsoon approved pe ay $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
an eceptances. 00 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on milling business, price $6.50 post- 
P paid, foreign add 25c. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. 
EASTERN SELLIN 
S G The Cleveland-Akron Bag 





ASSOCIATES, INC. e Importers of C Makers of 
ee Re Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. oe ne 














Engineers — Contractors PAPER, COTTON AND JUTE 
Speciali 
Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 Fort William, Ontario ceeds Minneapolis, Sinnieets BAGS OF ALL KINDS 
Contains some unusual bargains in Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,ete.,in any part of the world Sraeches: 
x OTO aS — EN GI N ES The Chicago-Detroit Bag Go, Goshen, Ind. 
Power Plant and Mitling Eguipment Missouri Valley Sack Co-, Si. , SOA Mo. 
Send for your copy Flour Mill Appraisers ¥s,, Coats & Burchard Co. 

















Z ELNICK ER IN ST. ‘Louis a specialty of appraising Mills and Elevators | Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














